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TOURING CAR.RECULAR EQUIP, 
MENT $105) 5O fos DETROIT 


WITH ELEC TRIC LIGHTING = 
STARTING. DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 
OVER-SIZE TIRES TIRE CAR- 
RIER $1200 fos DETROIT 





Is there any real reason why the farmer should prefer the Hupmobile 
to some other car? construction. 

We are convinced that there are a dozen such reasons. 

Almost every automobile maker tells you in a general way that you colt: 

. jolting. 

ought to buy his car. 

But we want to go further—we want to tell you why we believe your 
choice should be a Hupmobile. 

We are convinced, and we are sure you will convince yourself, that it 
is especially suited to the needs of a farmer’s family. 


One of the prime reasons why it is so suited is the low cost of repairs. 
Hupmobile records for five years prove that positively. 


They show every dollar’s worth of repair parts sold to dealers and 
consumers. 

And on an average mileage of 5,000 miles per year to each car, the 
repair cost per mile per car is so amazingly low as to be almost 


unbelievable. It’s good-looking. 


It amounts to 27 mills per mile—27 cents for every hundred miles. penn 
Facts and figures on this subject will be sent you on application. 


A Hupmobile farmer almost invariably gets longer tire wear. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1328 


But these are enough for one advertisement. 
dealer and give him a chance to continue the story. 


Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The Car for the Farmer’s Family 


He gets it because Hupmobile solid steel construction is still light 


The tires wear longer, moreover, because of the steady impulse of the 
long-stroke engine—less snubbing and rubbing and jerking and 


That long-stroke engine alone is one of the dozen reasons for owning a 
Hupmobile in preference to any other car. 


Another mighty practical reason is the high price which the Hupmobile 
commands as a second-hand car. 


People don’t give more for a used Hupmobile than they do for other 
cars of the same price without sound, sensible reasons. 

It’s especially suited even to unimproved roads—because it’s light, 
though staunch, and skims the rough places. 

It’s a family car because of these things—a farmer’s family car, 
because it isn’t a luxury but a downright saving. 

It’s different. 

We can—and will in other advertisements—give you other excellent 


There isn’t a cheap thing in it. 


Go to your Hupmobile 















A Few Hup ‘‘Whys” 


Simple carburetor—no deli- 
cate adjustments neces- 
sary. 

Certain clutch action. 


Center control—either side 
front entrance. 

Vibrationless steering wheel 

Short turning radius—40 ft. 


looks, easy riding, 










Low center of gravity—good 


skids, no turning over. 
Gasoline tank under cowl, 


“Lively”? Pg nt pa re- — infallible oiling sys- nearly over carburetor, Accessibility and lightness 
sponse to throttie. om.  . ae assuring constant flow of A : ; 
j Little ef customary motor Rain ‘ ene 9 ventilating gas. s —— of starting sys 
tg vibration. windshield. ‘ ° . ; 
Dash control of hot and cold Quickly adjustable side cur- Improved tire carrier. Four spare fuses in fuse box 
air to carburetor. tains. Rainshield magneto. cover. 


All moving parts enclosed. 
few **Streamline’’ body—only 
now being adopted by 
highest priced cars. 






































Plant Your Peanuts Right 












Pitman Drive 
Peanut Planter 


makes a bigger and better crop because Mere Dollars te the Aere 
it plants peanuts with absolute ac- 
curacy. Two pitmans, one on each side 
of the large drive wheel, alternating in stroke, ar.ve the endless chain cup feed, making the drive ab- 
solutely positive and doing away with troublesome gears. Each cup on the chain carries one nut to the 
seed spout. Distance can be varied from 6 to 9 cr 11 inches apart by changing small sproc ket wheel. 

Short coupled frame makes it easy to handie in planting on terraced land or sharp curves. Closed boxes 
at each e ne ors axle keep dirt out of bearings. Crank axle is lathe turned, making it absolutely true and 
reduc: ing riction 


This Peanut Planter can be furnished as a peanut planter or as an attachment for the. 


J. 1. Case Pitman Drive Cotton and Corn Planter 


enabling the owner to plant cotton, corn or peanuts with the one machine, Write to us at Racine, or to our 
nearest branch house for illustrated circulars and prices. 


J. 1. Case Plow Works, Racine, Wis. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTING HOUSES AT 

Dallas, Texas. Kansas City, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Owensboro, Ky: 
Greenville, N.C. St. Louis, Mo. Nashville, Tenn. Raleigh, N. C. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Lexington, Ky. Oklahoma City, Okla. San Antonio, Tex. 


PRINTED LETTER HEADS COST LESS 


Why not have your own Printed Letterheads and Envelopes when you may have them at almost 
half the cost of expensive note paper. Letters on your own stationery are more business like, com- 
nand better attention—are not easily ignored. We make a specialty of printing for farmers. We 

: furnish, free of cost, cuts of - breeds of horses, cattle, hogs or poultry when desired. 

4 FREE—100 PRINTED ENVELOPES.—To those ordering at once. To introduce ourselves 
we will print for you on BOND or LINEN paper with any wording you desire 1000 Letterheads and 
1000 Envelopes for only $5.00 or 500 of each for $3.50. Also the extra one hundred Envelopes men- 
tioned above. This offer is made fora limited time only. So write now telling us what you want 
enclosing money order or registered letter to— 


AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., Desk B., Columbia, Va. 


Abilene, Texas. 
Amarillo, Texas, 
Baltimore, Md. 













































When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 





Drain Your Land 

As the water goes down the roots go with it, 

and the land values grow with the crops. 
Don’t leave that wet bottom land idle another 
season. It costs you more money in 
profits every year than it would 
cost to drain it with surface 
ditches, once and for all, 
with the 20th Century 
Farm Ditcher. Write 
for particulars and 
prices to 












Baker Mfg. Co., 
260 Falls Bidg., 
MemeHIS, TENN. 



























OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. € 
Memphis, Tenn. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row. 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


+» and 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO 
EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1879. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; 
three months, 25 cents. 

The above rates apply in United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Pana- 
ma, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Rate for Canada, $1.50 per year; all 
other foreign countries, $2 per year. 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription 
is paid is given on the little red or yel- 
low slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
printed thus, ‘John Doe, 31 Dee. 14,” 
means that Mr. Doe is paid up to De- 
cember 31, 1914, ete. After you send in 
your renewal, it requires about ten days 
to have this date changed and properly 
corrected on your label. Please advise 
us promptly if the label date does not 
properly show when your subscription 
expires. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed 


We will positively make good the loss 
sustained by any subscriber as a re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have just indi- 
cated. The conditions of this guarantee 
are, that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and 
Florida should always address their letters to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
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Velvet Beans—Our new crop velvet beans 
seed now ready, $2.50 bushel; 


desired. H. M. 
Florida. 


tested; samples it” 


Seed Grower, Lloya 


recleaned and 
Taylor, 








3 1 
When a duck lays «20 egg she just 


waddles off as if nothing had happened, 


When the hen lays an egs t 
whale of a noise, 


» 

The hen advertises, hence the 

for hens’ eggs instead of ducks’ eg! 
Exchange, 

















After 15th instant please cut out our sced 
ad, as we will be sold out before or by that 


time.—F 





ir View Farm, Palmetto, Ga 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


TaxPROGRESSIVE FARMER 














Farmer 


east—some 


about. 


Next Week’s Progressive 


Should Women Vote?>—The 
prize-winning articles for and 
against woman suffrage will 
be a feature of this issue; Fer- 
tilizing Cotton in the South- 
results cotton 
growers should know about; 
Story of a Successful Poultry 
Farm—more poultry experi- 
ence from a woman who has 
madea success of the business; 
and many other good things 
we haven’t space to tell you 








GET A BINDER 


to prepare a 
readers. 


farmer. 


advertisement 
sue and order one today. 





The Progressive Farmer has gone 
to considerable trouble and expense 
“Farm Record and Ac- 
count Book’’, especially for Southern 
It is a little book, but will 
* worth its weight in silver to many 
It enables you to keep all 
Vour accounts together and provides 
forms and blanks so simple that the 
plainest man can follow them. See 
elsewhere in this is- 











EEE 


BEST BLOOM 


forms of sheet metal work. APOLLO Roofing 
service, and are sold by weight. Send for* 





A product without a peer’’ 


APOLLO * 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Unexcelled for Culverts, Tanks, Cisterns, Ro fing. Siding, and all 


eee uildings’’ booklet. te te 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburg! 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











MAINTAINING SOIL FERTILITY 


Commercial Fertilizers Must Be Sup- 
plemented With Plenty of Organic 
Matter 


READER writes: “I have a field 

which I use for making hay. If 
I take off a ton each of oat hay and 
cowpea hay each year, what com- 
mercial fertilizer and how much must 
I apply per acre each year to keep 
this land at its present state of fer- 
tility? I put no stable manure back 
GH. 1°’ 

It is doubtful if the fertility of 
this land can be permanently main- 
tained by the application of commer- 
cial fertilizers. The plant foods can 
be put back, but it is doubtful if the 
oat and pea stubbles will keep up 
the humus supply. If the humus sup- 
ply gets too low the land will suffer 
excessively in dry weather and may 
fail to produce a good crop even 
though an abundance of plant foods 
are applied. But for a considerable 
time, the land can be maintained at 
its present state of fertility, or even 
increased in fertility, by the use of 
commercial fertilizers. The plant 
foods removed by one ton each of oat 
and cowpea hays will be about as 
follows: 

















Nitrogen |Phos. Acid] Potash 
Ibs. Ibs. Tbs. 
1 ton oat hay 30 13 44 
1 ton cow- 
pea hay . 45 11 35 
Total. . 75 24 79 








Part of the nitrogen in the cow- 
pea hay has been taken from the air, 
but some of it came from the soil. 
Possibly there is as much nitrogen in 
the roots and stubble of the cow- 
peas that came from the air as there 
is in the hay that came from the soil, 
and if this be true, then only 30 
pounds of nitrogen—that in the oat 
hay—has been removed from the soil 
in the hay crops. 

But there is one other loss of ni- 
trogen which it is impossible for us 
to measure. The nitrogen that will 
be leached from the soil is not only 
an unknown, but also a variable 
quantity. More will be lost from 
some soils than from others, and 
more some seasons than others. A 
sandy soil or a wet seaon will in- 
create the tendency for nitrogen to 
be leached out and we think it quite 
certain that as much nitrogen will be 
lost by leaching as the oat hay will 
take out. 


If this be true, then we must put 
back on this land every year, in or- 
der to maintain the supply of plant 
foods now there, about 60 pounds of 
nitrogen, 24 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 79 pounds of potash. 

It may not be necessary to put this 
amount of plant food on this land 
to maintain the present yields and 
for a time the yields might increase 
with much less added plant foods, or 
even without any added in commer- 
cial fertilizer. 





To supply 60 pounds of nitrogen 
will require nearly 400 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, or over 900 pounds 
of cottonseed meal. If, however, we 
assume that the pea stubble will sup- 
ply enough nitrogen taken from the 
air to make up for that which is 
leached from the soil, then one-half 
these quantities of nitrate of soda 
and cottonseed meal would maintain 
the nitrogen supply. To supply the 








24 pounds of phosphoric acid will re- 
quire 150 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and to supply the 79 
pounds of potash will require about 
160 pounds of muriate of potassium, 
or about 650 pounds of kainit. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS NOT 
STIMULANTS 


They Carry Real Plant Food, and 
May Permanently Add to Soil Fer- 
tility 
READER asks if the use of com- 

mercial fertilizer does injury to 
the land, and is it correct to speak of 
it as a stimulant.’’ 





pecially among Northern farmers 
coming South, there is frequently a 
prejudice against the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers which we regard as ai- 
together without foundation, and the 
result of ignorance rather’ than 
knowledge of good farming. Com- 
mercial fertilizers have been the sal- 
vation of the South, and we should 
not use less, but-more of them. We 
think that a good farmer should not 
buy nitrogen five years from now. 
He should be able in the meantime 
to so supply his soil with nitrogen 
gathered by legumes that it will be 
unnecessary to pay 20 cents a pound 
for commercial nitrogen; but if he 
has not done so, then if by buying 
a dollar’s worth of nitrogen he can 
increase his crops sufficiently to pay 
a profit on the investment of that 
dollar he should do so by all means. 

We would not lessen the expense 
for commercial fertilizers, but we 
would have our farmers gather their 

















POLAND-CHINA PRIZE WINNERS 


Owned by H. L. Currie, Brownsville, Tenn. 


Commercial fertilizers do not gen- 
erally injure the land. By the use of 
fertilizers larger crops are grown and 
some elements of soil fertility may, 
therefore, be more rapidly reduced or 
removed; but it is not correct to lay 
this to the fault of the commercial 
fertilizers; nor is there any good rea- 
son for the statement that they gen- 
erally injure the land. Certain com- 
mercial plant foods may, from con- 
tinued use, bring about certain chem- 
ical or other changes that are unde- 
sirable; but there is ample evidence 
to show that a correct and liberal use 
of commercial fertilizers may improve 
the land and materially increase soil 
fertility. 

In one sense, and under the gen- 
eral or popular idea of a stimulant, 
it may be permissible to speak of 
commercial fertilizers as stimulants, 
for they increase the activities of the 
plant. But they are food rather than 
stimulants only. In medicine a stim- 
ulant is an agent which temporarily 
increases body activities without per- 
manently adding or building up body 
tissues and there may follow a period 
of lowered activities. A tonic, on the 
other hand, assists in permanently 
building up the energies and tissues 
of the body, and this increased ac- 
tivity is not followed by a period of 
depression. Foods, digested and 
used, are tonics, and commercial fer- 
tilizers are plant foods; therefore, we 
think it more or less misleading to 
speak of commercial fertilizers as 
stimulants. They are more than 
stimulants; they are foods. 

In those sections where commer- 
cial fertilizers are little used and es- 


nitrogen from the air so that the 
money now paid for nitrogen—prob- 
ably about half of all that spent for 
commercial fertilizers—- might be 
spent for lime, phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash and other means of increasing 
crop yields. 





Feeding Value of Silage 


HAT is the value of good corn 

silage when ear corn is worth 
70 cents a bushel, Bermuda grass 
hay $12 per ton, cottonseed hulls $12 
per ton and cottonseed meal $30 
per ton?” 

These feeds are hard to compare, 
because they are so different in na- 
ture. In fact, we think the only com- 
parison that can be made is between 
the silage on the one hand and Ber- 
muda grass and cottonseed hulls on 
the other. For general feeding we 
believe two pounds of good silage 
equal to one pound of Bermuda hay, 
but if the Bermuda hay is of extra 
good quality probably it will require 
a little more than two pounds of 
silage to be equal to one pound of 
the hay. Two pounds of silage will 
almost certainly be worth more than 
one pound of cottonseed hulls. If 
these assumptions be correct then we 
would place a value of $5 to $6 a 
ton on silage with Bermuda hay at 
$12 a ton and a value of $7 to $8 
a ton on the silage when cottonseed 
hulls sell for $12 a ton. 

Cottonseed meal is the cheapest 
feed of those priced and is the only 
one that should be used with the 
roughage mentioned. That is, corn 
at 70 cents a bushel is too high 


priced for feeding cattle when silage 
at $5 to $6 a ton and cottonseed meal 
at $30 a ton are available. For 
horse feeding we would use one 
pound of Bermuda hay to one or twe 
pounds of silage and five pounds of 
corn to one pound of cottonseed meal 

The following shows the digestible 




















nutrients in 100 pounds of these 
feeds: 
Protein es Fats 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs 
Corn, shelled 7.8 66.8 4.3 
Cottonseed 
meal 37.2 21.4 96 
Bermuda 
grass hay 6.4 449 1.6 
Cottonseed 
hulls 0.3 33.2 1.7 
Silage 1.4 42 | 0.7 
| 
“Pops” In Peanuts 
READER wishes to know what 


causes ‘“‘pops’” in peanuts, pops 
being hulls improperly filled, or witk 
no nuts or meats at all. 

There are probably many condi 
tions which may cause this failure of 
the nuts to fill properly, but poss 
bly the two most common causes are 
lack of inoculation and lack of lime 

The peanut is a legume, and to de 
well bacteria must live on its roots 
and help it to get nitrogen from tha 
air for its growth. Where peanuts 
are generally grown the soil is likelf 
to be inoculated, but in sections 
where peanuts are not a general cron 
or have not been grown until re 
cently, there may be land which is 
not inoculated. When unhulled nuts 
are planted, as is frequently dons 
with the small Spanish nuts, there 
is almost certain to be sufficient in 
oculation carried by the hulls, but 
when hulled nuts are planted on land 
for the first time, the crop may suf- 
fer from a lack of inoculation. The 
larger varieties are more generally 
hulled before being planted and these 
larger varieties more frequently show 
a large number of “‘pops” or unfilled 
hulls or shells. 

A lack of other suitable plant foods 
may also cause a large number of 
“pops.” It has been noticed that lime 
tends to reduce the number of 
“pops,” but this might be due to the 
fact that the peanut plant needs the 
lime as food or it might mean that 
the lime made more suitable condi- 
tion for the multiplication and 
growth of the bacteria which live on 
the roots of the plant and help it to 
obtain nitrogen. A lack of suitable 
plant foods, especially those which 
lime and suitable bacteria make 
available to the plant, is the cause 
of “pops” in probably a majority of 
cases where they occur. 





When to Feed 


HEN hogs are fed in a pen 

should they have corn before 
them all the time or be fed only 
what they will eat up two or three 
times a day?” 

There is scarcely any doubt, but 
it is more economical to feed only 
such as the hogs will eat up rather 
promptly. Or as a feeder expresses 
it, given only so much that they will 
“want a few grains more, but won’t 
set 3." 

Southern feeders of mules, cattle 
and hogs, sometimes to save trouble, 
feed only once a day and keep feed 
before their animals all the time, but 
I am convinced that in practically all 
cases this is the most expensive way 
to feed, because the animals do not 
do so well or more feed is consumed 
than is necessary. The time and 
trouble he thus saved is paid for and 
more besides in less gain in weight, 
waste of feed, or decreased efficiency 
of the work animals. 





































































What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Sweet Peppers 


NUMBER of correspondents are 

getting interested in the culture 
of the sweet peppers for the North- 
ern market, and want to know all 
about their growing. Peppers have 
been made very profitable by the 
Italian gardeners in South New Jer- 
sey. They grow the variety known 
as Neapolitan. This differs from the 
Ruby King mainly in that the pods 
stick upright instead of hanging 
down, and are rather earlier than 
Ruby King. But do not plant the 
sweet peppers near hot ones, for they 
will be affected and made hot by the 
pollen from the hot ones. I once had 
some sweet peppers in rows alongside 
the Tobasco and they were hot. The 
growing of peppers is about the same 
as that of tomatoes so far as the pro- 
duction of the plant is concerned. If 
for shipping North it is desirable to 
have them early. As I grow them 
only for home use and do not want 
them till pickling time I sow them 
outdoors in April and transplant to 
rows three feet apart and about 20 
inches in the row. The ground 
where I intend to plant peppers has 
been heavily manured weeks ago with 
well-rotted manure, and after set- 
ting the plants I will give them a side 
dressing of a high-grade fertilizer. 
They need to be grown rapidly and 
never allowed to suffer for water, and 
I plant where I can reach them with 
a hose in dry weather. But with 
deep preparation of the soil and shal- 
low level cultivation they can be kept 
supplied with the needed moisture 
usually. In cutting the peppers al- 
ways cut with a piece of stem and 
never pull them off from the stems. 
Ship in covered half-barrel baskets. 





The Knight Cantaloupe 


NOTICED that last year you in- 

tended to plant the Knight canta- 
loupe. I would like to know what 
you think of it as an extra early 
melon. I have been using the Rocky 
Ford, and have had unusual success 
with it, as the worms were not 
bad, but it is rather late, and I 
would like to have a similar melon 
that is earlier.”’ 

Yes, I grew the Knight and found 
it a good melon of the salmon-col- 
ored strain. Its fault with me was 
that it yellowed on the outside as 
soon as it was ready to pull, and that 
would condemn it as a market melon. 
It is somewhat earlier than the usual 
strain of Rocky Ford. Our large 
growers plant Burrell’s Eden Gem 
almost exclusively, a selection of the 
Rocky Ford, and they get seed from 
Colorado every spring. I intend to 
grow this for home use this year. 





Several Questions 


INTEND to grow cucumber plants 

in paper pots for transplanting, 
and have no manure for hotbed. Can 
I not make a hotbed of the plentiful 
amount of greens I have growing not 
salable?”’ 

Yes, if you can get a good lot of 


oak leaves and mix with the kale 
leaves and scatter a little lime 
through the mass, and then dig a 


deep pit under the frame, wetting all 
down some and tramping the leaves 
and green matter well about two feet 
deep, you can get up a heat, and 
oak leaves will hold a gentle heat 
longer even than manure. 


* * * 
“How will soy beans do to sow 
among corn, and will velvet beans 
do?’’ 


I have never tried soy beans in 
corn, but those who have used them 
like them. I would prefer to sow a 
mixture of half a bushel each of the 
yellow soy and peas an acre. Velvet 
beans will grow very rank in corn, 


and will hardly 
South Carolina. 


mature in upper 


* + @ 


“Have a fine stand of crimson clo- 
ver. Will it pay me to sow nitrate 
of soda on it?” 

No. The clover can get all the ni- 
trogen it needs from the air, and if 
you sow nitrate of soda on it it will 
use that and fail to get you the free 
nitrogen, and you would lose rather 
than gain. 





Hay Grasses for the South 


N THE upper Piedmont section of 

Virginia and in the mountain coun- 
try of Virginia and North Carolina 
timothy is usually the standard hay 
grass, as it is northward. One ad- 
vantage that timothy has over other 
grasses is that it will wait on the 
farmer better than others. It is in 
the most nutritious condition for 
feeding if cut in bloom, but it makes 
a heavier crop if let stand till the 
bloom falls and the seeds form. It 
depreciates rapidly in feeding value 
if the seed are let ripen, and a great 
deal of timothy is cut in that very 


the whole country, and has had the 
effect of compelling the farmers to 
give attention to livestock more than 


they formerly did. In those sections 
they claim that they can plow it and 
make a crop of cotton and then the 
grass comes again stronger than ever. 
At first it was regarded as a pest in 
Mississippi, but they have now come 
to the conclusion that it has been a 
blessing. Notwithstanding this, I 
would hardly advise anyone to sow 
Johnson grass in a section where it 
has not already appeared, for while 
one man may be willing to devote 
his farm to it, his neighbors may not 
want it, and if one man grows it in 
a neighborhood his neighbors will 
soon have it. 

There are other grasses that Vir- 
ginia farmers can grow that will not 
become a nuisance. Among these the 
Tall Meadow Oats grass is one of the 
most valuable, either for hay or pas- 
ture, for cattle are exceedingly fond 
of it. For rich, moist lands and lime- 
stone soils the Tall Meadow Fescue, 
known in Southwest Virginia as Ran- 
dall grass, is excellent. This and the 
Oats grass make a fine mixture with 
orchard grass, thickening up the 
stand where the orchard grass runs 
into tussocks. I advised this mixture 
to a stockman at Charlotte, N. C., and 
he has been very much pleased with 
it. But no matter what grass you 
sow for hay, it is always best td’ sow 





better stock. 





ees better tillage. 
DR. KNAPP 
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INCREASING SOUTHERN FARM 
PRODUCTIVENESS 800% 





I ESTIMATE that there is a possible 800 per cent increase 
in the productive power of the farm labor, in the average 
Southern State, and I distribute the gain as follows: 


“Three hundred per cent to the use of more and better 
mules and farm machinery. 


“Two hundred per cent to the production of more and 


“One hundred and fifty per cent to rotation of crops and 


“Fifty per cent to better drainage. 
“Fifty per cent to seed of higher vitality, thoroughbred and carefully selected, 


“Fifty per cent to the abundant use of legumes and the use of more economic 
plants and feeding stock.”—Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 





state because farmers find that it 
cures more readily. 

Red top mixed with the timothy 
is an advantage, as it makes a bot- 
tom to fill up the lack of lower leaves 
on the timothy, and as red top cures 
very fast it helps to cure the timothy. 
A mixture of timothy and red top 
makes a fine market hay. 

Orchard grass makes better hay 
than timothy if cut as soon as the 
blossom heads are out, but it will not 
stand and wait the farmer’s conveni- 
ence as timothy will, for orchard 
grass cut after the bloom falls is 
rather poor stuff. Coming in early it 
often gives trouble when the weather 
is showery, and the man who has a 
large acreage of orchard grass to cut 
usually has a hurried job. 

There is one grass that is little 
known in the South, which, if treated 
as an annual and sown in the fall and 
cut the following summer, will make 
fine hay and a good crop. This is the 
Italian rye grass. I have seen on 
strong land three tons an acre cut in 
June from seed sown in September 
before. It is apt to play out dur- 
ing the heat of summer and had bet- 
ter be treated as an annual, and 
would be a fine thing to mix with 
crimson clover, which would increase 
the feeding value of the hay greatly. 

There is no grass grown in the 
South that will make more hay per 
acre than Johnson grass. It can be 
cut three times and the hay, though 
coarse looking, is really better than 
timothy. But the trouble about John- 
son grass is its aggressiveness. If it 
could be prevented from taking pos- 
session of the whole farm it would be 
the most valuable grass to grow in all 
parts of the South south of James 
River. In sections of Alabama and 
Mississippi it has taken possession of 








a mixture and not to depend on one 
kind of grass alone. As I have said, 
timothy should always have red top 
mixed with it, and, of course, we sow 
some red clover with the timothy, 
though it is apt to be rather old when 
the timothy is cut. Red clover asso- 
ciates better with the early grasses, 
like Orchard grass and Fescue and 
Oats grass, as they come into ma- 
turity for hay together. 





Driving Ants 


AN you tell me what will destroy 

ants in the garden? They make 
their hills around the strawberry 
plants?” 

The best thing I have tried to drive 
away ants is to make a strong tea 
from the green shoots of the branch 
willows and sprinkle it around their 
hills. They will leave. At least they 
did for me. You ask where to get 
Magnus Tomato. I suppose any of 
the leading seedsmen have it. 





Crimson Clover, Corn and Oats 


HAVE a field in crimson clover. 

Can I cut this for hay and plant 
corn and reseed with the clover in 
the corn? What variety of oats 
should I sow for spring oats?’’ 

Yes, you can make hay of the 
crimson clover if you can succeed in 
curing it. But it is a hard crop to 
cure properly, and if made into hay 
should be cut as soon as in bloom, for 
if the heads elongate and get brown 
the hay will be dangerous for horses. 
The best thing will be to turn it un- 
der for corn and sow peas in the 
corn, cut the corn and either disk 
down the peas or cut them, and sow 
oats and follow these with peas for 
hay end then sow clover on the pea 
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etubbie and back to corn. For spring 
oats sow the regular winter turf oats 
They will do better than spring oats 
in the South. 





Keeping Sweet Potato Vines 


AS any one to your knowledge 

been successful in preserving 
sweet potato vines from one year 
over to next for planting purposes? 
Have heard that it has been done and 
it seems reasonable?” 

I suppose that any one might make 
cuttings in the fall and carry the 
plants over in flower pots in a green- 
house, but it would cost more than 
it is worth, and I can see no good 
reason for wanting to carry the vines 
over, as it is so easy to raise new 
plants in abundance in the spring. I 
have never known them carried 
over. 





Chicken Manure 


HAVE about 30 bushels of chicken 

manure and want to know the per- 
centage of plant foods it contains, as 
I want to use it on tobacco on a poor 
piece of land.” 

What your manure would analyze 
I cannot say, as that will depend on 
the amount of foreign material in 
it. Fresh hen droppings have 1.10 
per cent of nitrogen, .5 per cent of 
potash and .75 per cent of phosphoric 
acid. That is, they have a higher 
precentage of nitrogen than ordinary 
stable manure. They can be used as 
liberally as you please. 





To Prevent Birds Pulling Corn 


HAT will prevent birds pulling 
corn’’? 

Put enough gas tar in the corn 
to merely make the seed crawl. It 
takes very little to coat every grain 
if the heap is well stirred. Then roll 
it in plaster or dust of any sort to 
separate the grains. 





Some Flower Notes 


OUR years ago I bought and 

planted one of the Japanese Ru- 
gosa roses on my shrubbery bor- 
der. It grew and grew and made a 
big bush, but never a flower. Last 
spring, standing by the big bush, I 
said, “If you do not bloom this time 
I will grub you out and fill your place 
with something better.’’ Then look- 
ing at it one day I was pleased to see 
that it was covered with young flower 
buds. It seemed simply to have to 
get old and settled in its place before 
blooming. 


There are other plants, too, that 
are very slow getting into bloom. I[ 
have a plant of the Chinese wistaria 
planted at same time as the Rugosa 
rose. It has run 25 feet, but as yet 
has never shown a flower. But the 
wistaria is so beautiful when it does 
get to flowering that I am content to 
get it large and strong and wait for 
the flowers which will be all the more 
plentiful when a plant is well de- 
veloped. 


One of the gayest plants is the 
Oriental poppy. It is far more 
showy than the annual poppies raised 
from seed and the plants are perfect- 
ly hardy and get larger and larger 
every year. After blooming they ap- 
parently die down in mid-summer 
and take a rest, but in the fall the 
foliage comes out stronger than ever 
and keeps green all winter. Then 
in spring the gorgeous flowers come 
crimson, salmon, pink and _ other 
shades. As they make an abund- 
ance of seed they are easily in- 
creased. But they do not like trans- 
planting. Sow the seed shallowly 
where they are wanted to stay, and 
thin them out to stand two feet apart 
and manure liberally and you will 
have them for years. The seed are 
very fine and need careful manage- 
ment in germinating. I sow very 
shallow and lay a gunny sack over 
the bed to keep the soil from crust- 
ing till they germinate, and they will 
then thrive without protection. 
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THE VALUE OF A SYSTEMATIC CROP ROTATION FOR 
THE COTTON FARMER 





A Properly Planned Rotation Means Smaller Fertilizer Bills and 
Richer Land; What Crops Are Best in Rotations and How to 


Use Them 





By H. E. Savely 


"T's: value and necessity of fol- 
lowing a systematic crop rota- 
tion, in order to maintain soil 
fertility and insure the largest yields 
of crops per acre, has long been 
known in the older agricultural re- 
gions of the world. Land leases in 
European countries usually specify 
what the crop rotation is to be. In 
some sections of the United States 
farmers fully appreciate and have 
adopted systematic crop rotations. 
Only a very small percentage of 
the farmers in the cotton States 1ave 
adopted any system of crop rotation 
up to this time. Interest, however, 
is growing rapidly among the cotton 
farmers in favor of adopting crop ro- 
tations. The rapid depletion of the 


all of the time to prevent the leach- 
ing and washing away of the soil. 

4, Put a hog-proof fence around 
the entire farm so that it can be util- 
ized for a pasture for your own stock 
and so that your neighbor’s stock can 
be kept off. 

5. Keep enough stock on the farn 
te consume all forage and grain prc- 
duced. Carefully save the manure 
and return it to the land. 


How Soils Can Be Made Rich by a 
Crop Rotation 


E WILL use for illustration the 
most common crop rotation prac- 
ticed by cotton farmers, which is as 
follows: 
Cotton one year, corn the next, and 


DIAGRAM OF THREE-YEAR ROTATION 





Field No. 1 


Field No. 2 


Field No. 3 





1914 Cotton, Crimson Clover] 1914 Corn and Peas. 


as winter cover crop. 


1915 Corn and Peas. 


1914 Oats and Peas. Crimson 
Clover as winter cover 


crop. 
1915 Oats and Peas. Crimson | 1915 Cotton. Crimson Clover as 
lover for cover crop. 


winter cover crop. 


1916 Oats and Peas. Crimson| 1916 Cotton. Crimson Clover as | 1916 Corn and Peas. 


Clover as a winter cov- 
er crop. 





winter cover crop. 








TABLE I.—PLANT FOOD REMOVED FROM THE SOIL BY STAPLE CROPS ON RICH LAND.— 
POUNDS PER ACRE. 












































Crops — Gross Weight Nitrogen | —— Potash 
Cotton, 1 bale— 
RE cicccanuiedatacdiven — 500 1.50 .65 2.12 
TE saviimiccekannnwiss xe re 1000 31.50 12.17 11.62 
Corn, 50 bushels— 
Grain, cob and shuck-.--. 3650 54.60 21.00 12.00 
Gi sists guakdadinn aids 4000 41.60 11.60 56.00 
Oats, 50 bushels— 
EE nin ietbinns seme actin 2 1600 35.00 12.00 10.00 
eee 3000 15.00 6.00 35.00 
Cowiean FRAG 6 cscncdcccces case 4000 22.00 70.00 
OE i gncd- ss Sencenepeanaces 179.20 85.42 196.74 
TABLE H.—NITROGEN ADDED IN LEGUME CROPS.—POUNDS PER ACRE 
Air Dry Matter . 
CROPS Tops and Roots Nitrogen 
CO WEOIB AIT CP ic oa ores mceeacessaseadecsaseusy 4000 100.00 
Crimson Clover (preceding Corn) __..--.-.---------.. 5785 134.40 
Crimson Clover (preceding Cotton) ______---_-------- 2892 67.20 
OVA PROM oot ihn een conc adpananews ica 301.60 











soil under the one-crop system has 
emphasized the necessity for this. 
Some Advantages of a Crop Rotation 


T provides for the growing of le- 

gumes (nitrogen-gathering crops), 
which furnish an economical supply 
of nitrogen and reduce to the mini- 
mum the necessity of purchasing com- 
mercial forms of nitrogen. 

2. It keeps a growing crop on the 
land most of the time, which checks 
leaching and the washing of the soil. 

3. Shallow-rooting crops are alter- 
nated with deep-rooting crops and 
the plant food is taken from different 
portions and layers of the soil. 

4. It reduces to a minimum the 
possibility of damage from insect 
pests and crop diseases. 

5. It supplies the soil with humus 
(decayed vegetable matter) which in- 
creases the water-holding power of 
the soil and helps to insure against 
the damage of crops by drouth. 

6. It enables the farmer to sys- 
tematize his plans and economize in 
labor. 

Important Points to Consider When 
Planning a Crop Rotation 
HE first thing of importance in the 
rotation is to provide for grow- 
ing and turning under enough legume 
crops to keep the soil well supplied 
with nitrogen. 

2. Plan to grow, as nearly as pos- 
sible, all supplies necessary for the 
farm. 

3. Keep a growing crop on the land 


oats the next. It is possible to grow 
four soil-improving crops in this ro- 
tation. First, crimson clover can be 
sown in the cotton middles in Oc- 
tober apd plowed under the follow- 
ing April as a fertilizer for the corn; 
second, cowpeas «an be sown broad- 
cast in the corn at the last cultiva- 
tion; third, cowpeas can be sown for 
a hay crop after the oats are har- 
vested; fourth, after taking off the 
cowpea hay crop the land can be 
seeded to crimson clover, to be turned 
under the first of April as a fertilizer 
for the cotton crop. 


If the oat crop is to be used for 
hay, hairy vetch can be seeded with 
the oats, which would give five goil- 
improving crops in three years. 

When cowpeas, crimson clover, 
vetch and other annual legumes are 
cut for hay about one-third of the 
total nitrogen is left in the roots and 
stubble and the remainder, or two- 
thirds of the total nitrogen, is re- 
moved with the hay. 

On medium fertile soils legume 
plants draw about two-thirds of their 
nitrogen from the air and one-third 
from the soil. 

When cowpeas are grown on soils 
that will produce one bale of cotton 
per acre and the hay removed, the 
soil will be neither richer nor poorer 
in nitrogen, as the nitrogen left in 
the roots and stubble is about equal 
to the amount of nitrogen the plant 
has drawn from the soil. 


Two-thirds of 301.6 pounds, the 
total amount of nitrogen contained in 
the legume crops that are turned un- 
der in three years, equals 201.06 
pounds, the amount of nitrogen added 
to the soil by crops turned under. 

If all the grain and hay produced 
on the farm were fed to livestock and 
the manure carefully saved, at least 
one-fourth of the plant food in these 
crops could be returned to the land 
in the manure produced. 

It is estimated that from 80 to 90 
per cent of the fertilizing elements in 
feeds is returned in the manure. In 
actual practice few farmers will save 
more than one-third of the manure 
produced by stock. From Table 1 it 
will be seen that 177.7 pounds of 
nitrogen, 84.77 pounds phosphoric 
acid and 194.62 pounds of potash 
were removed from each acre of soil 
in three years in grain and hay prod- 
ucts. To this 100 pounds of nitrogen 
contained in 4,000 pounds of cowpea 
hay should be added. The total plant 
food in feed produced is as follows: 
277.7 pounds of nitrogen, 84.77 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 196.62 
pounds of potash. Estimating one- 
fourth of this saved in manure, 
we have the following 
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rotation, any farm can, at the end of 
five years, be made to increase its 
yields of all crops from 50 per cent 
to 100 per cent; fertilizer bills can 
be reduced one-half, and the washing 
away of the soil, to a large extent, 
can be stopped. 


Why not begin a crop rotation? 





Try Some Soy Beans 


VERY intelligent farmer wishes 

to grow legumes, but many of 

them are difficult to raise, or seed is 

costly. After experience with the soy 

bean for several years I commend 
it to all for the following reasons: 

1. It is easy to raise, will grow 
on any soil and will endure any 
drouth. 

2. It may be planted very early 
or as late as July, though the earlier 
the better the yield. 

3. We have over one month to 
gather soy beans, either as hay or for 
grain. 

4, Seed are low, yet they are worth 
double the value of corn for feed. 

5. It is easier to sow crimson clov- 
er or rye between the rows than with 
corn. 





amounts of fertilizer in 
the manure produced: 
69.42 pounds of nitrogen, 
21.19 pounds of phosphor- 
ic acid, and 48.65 pounds 
of potash. Add to this 
the 201.06 pounds of ni- 
trogen returned to the 
soil in legumes, and we 
have: 270.48 pounds ni- 
trogen, 21.19 pounds 
phosphoric acid,and 48.65 
pounds potash, which is 
the total amount of plant 
food returned to the soil 
in legumes and barnyard 
manure. Balance this 
against the amount of 
plant food removed in 
crops, and we have a gain 
to the soil of 91.28 
pounds of nitrogen per 
acre, and a loss to the 
soil of 64.23 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 148.9 
pounds of potash per acre 
in three years. 

The above calculation 
plainly shows that soils 
cannot be made rich by 
depending on _ livestock 
alone. It also shows that 
by growing and turning 
under the legumes and 
keeping livestock enough CRIMSON 
to consume all grain and 
hay produced that soils 
can be kept rich in nitro- 
gen. It also shows that phosphorus 
and potassium must be bought and 
put on the land year after year 
for all time to come if the fertility 
of the land is to be maintained. 


An application of 200 pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate and 100 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre 
each year would more than supply the 
mineral plant foods removed. 


We should all unite our efforts to 
see that these two indispensable plant 
food elements, phosphorus and potas- 
sium, are brought to the farms of the 
South at the cheapest possible price. 

The leguminous crops, such as cow- 
peas, soy beans, velvet beans, and 
the elovers, gather nitrogen from the 
air and store it in the soil. If live- 
stock are kept to consume the hay 
and grain produced on the farm and 
the barnyard manure is applied to the 
soil, the fertility and the productive- 
ness of the soil can be maintained at 
very little expense for commercial fer- 
tilizers. The only elements of fer- 
tility that will be reduced will be a 
small amount of phosphorus and pot- 
ash each year, and these can be re- 
turned at small expense in commer- 
cial forms. 

The above rotation was used only 
as an illustration. Each farmer can, 
with a little study, plan a system best 
suited to his own conditions that will 
maintain the fertility of his farm. 

With a well planned system of crop 
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CLOVER READY TO TURN FOR 
CORN 


If every acre of corn in the South were planted on clover 
sod our corn yields would soon double. 


6. They feed the soil and help us 
rotate wisely. IRA M. HAWKINS. 
Yadkin Valley, N. C. 





A Live Farmers’ and Business Men’s 


Organization a 

HE Tuskegee Merchants’ and 

‘Farmers’ League, of Macon Coun- 
ty, Ala., was formally organized the 
first part of the year and a great deal 
of interest is being taken in it by the 
people of our city and county. 

We have rented rooms that are 
supplied with running water, with all 
the attendant conveniences, that we 
have placed at the disposal of visit- 
ors to the city. Mr. J. C. Ford, our 
secretary and: farm demonstrator, is 
a graduate in the agricultural depart- 
ment at Auburn, Ala., and a man who 
is thoroughly versed in agriculture. 

We had a meeting in the city on 
the third of February that was large- 
ly attended by the farmers of the 
country, and they are anxious to fall 
into line and give us the support that 
is needed to make such an organiza- 
tion as this a success. 

We expect in the near future to 
start a series of lectures on Satur- 
days in the rooms of the League. 
These lectures will be by the Secre- 
tary, and the subjects will be such 
as will suggest themselves as he vis- 
its the different parts of the county, 

W. C. HURT, President. 

Tuskegee, Ala. 
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We can’t describe 
ALL the ease, 
comfort, style 

and wearing 
qualities 
- of 


IELD BRAND 
= SHOES: 


Just put your feet into a 
air and you will EXPER. 
ENCE far more comfort 

and get far better shoe serv- 
ice than we could ever TELL 
youaboutinanadvertisement 

And they are the smartest 

and nobbiest looking shoes 
you can buy. All leather 
throughout; nothing shoddy 
or cheap—a perfect result of 
honest workmanship. Insist 
on your dealer giving you, 
your wife and children 
SHIELD BRAND SHOES. 
You get added value with- 
out paying added prices. 


M.C.KISER CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the 
Target over 400 yards away, and 


TERRACE, DITCH, TILE DRAIN, IRRIGATE 


your land properly, and save surveyor’s fees. Itis 
sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 
everywhere, and guaranteed to be the most 


SIMPLE, ACCURATE, DURABLE AND COMPLETE 


outfit ever made for all farm work. If your deal- 
er hasn’t one in stock, he will order for vou, or 
we will ship direct, 


Write today for description of hovel, nee detaiis 
of our MONEY BACK GUAKANT 


BOSTROM - BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


‘a T R 
FAC este 


Cut out dealers’ profits, Get 

@ good fence at price of cheap 

one, Buy Open Hearth Steel 
Wire (Double Galvanized.) 


Direct from Factory 


Lasts alifetime. Money backif not as 

a po A mao sage - represented. Our catalogue is full of 

§0-in. poultry fence 35% ery conse — ful of borgeins— it 4 

Special price on Gal- "@!P you to buy right end posta 
vanized Barb Wire {0F it today 


Tiger.Fence Co.°?;* Clarksville, Tenn. 





















Prices Per Rod 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


| acreage permanently. 


ARCH is usually a month de- 
M voted chiefly to plowing in 

preparation for cotton and 
corn. Wherever the writer has trav- 
eled, plowing is further advanced this 
year than usual. 
It is to be 
hoped that this 
early start will 
not result in a 
notable increase 
in the acreage 
planted in cot- 
ton, for experi- 
ence has re- 
peatedly shown 
that Southern 
farmers receive 
a larger amount 
of cash from a small than from a 
large crop; and, of course, a crop 
grown on a small acreage entails less 
expense than when made on a large 
acreage. Moreover, those who still 
hold a part of their cotton crop of 
1913 should be doubly interested in 
having no increase made in the acre- 
age, since such an increase reduces 
the price of that part of the crop 
still held, as well as depresses the 
price that will be received for the 
new crop. 

It is to be feared that some farm- 
ers in the region soon to be invaded 
by the boll weevil may make a spe- 
cial effort to increase their acreage 
in cotton, before the presence of this 
insect compels them to reduce their 
Of course, the 
wise policy, which is being largely 
followed, is to diversify’ crops even 
before being absolutely compelled to 
| do so, for in agriculture any complete 
and radical change in the system of 
farming must be made by degrees, if 
we would avoid the errors and losses 
that come from sudden changes in 
cropping, and from inexperience in 
growing some of the products that 
should be produced on a diversified 
farm. 

That the best farmers are prepar- 
ing to make the changes needed to 
put them in position to cope with the 
boll weevil problem is evidenced by 
the unusually large acreage of oats 
sown in the Cotton States this fall. 
Never before have Alabama farmers 
sown so large an acreage in oats. It 
is the part of wisdom to plant also 
a large acreage in corn and thereby 
keep in the South the millions that 
heretofore have flowed to the West 
for the purchase of corn. This 
thought should be constantly in mind 
in the month of March while pitching 
the crop. 
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Corn Planting 


ORN planting is, next to plowing, 
the farm work that demands the 





farmer’s time in March. At least a 
! considerable share of the corn acre- 
|age should be planted early so as to 
be cultivated before cotton is ready 
to be worked. It is usually well, 
however, to distribute the planting 
of corn over the season in such a way 
| that in whatever part of the summer 
severe drouth may come, it will not 
catch all of the corn in the critical 
stage of growth; that is, in the stage 
lin which drouth is most fatal to 
yield. This stage, according to my 
observation, covers the few weeks 
from tasseling to the roasting-ear 
period. The common opinion is that 
both very early and very late plant- 
ing of corn subject it to more injury 
by the bud-worm than if planted at 
a medium date. This rule must be 
taken with considerable allowance, 
though it applies more uniformly to 
late planted than to early planted 
corn. 

One effect of early planting is to 
produce a smaller stalk than results 
from late planting. This is probably 
desirable, so long as the dwarfing 
| does not go to the point of reducing 





FARM WORK FOR MARCH 


Danger in Planting Too Much Cotton; Varieties of Corn and 
Time to Plant; Applying Nitrate of Soda to Oats 


By J. F. Duggar, Auburn, Ala. 


the size of the ear or the number of 
ears per stalk. 

In determining the dates for plant- 
ing corn intended to be kept pure for 
seed,-one must sometimes have re- 
gard to the date when one’s neigh- 
bor plants his corn of a different va- 
riety on adjacent fields. Under these 
conditions, the variety to be kept pure 
should be planted at least three 
weeks earlier or later than that with 
which it might otherwise cross. An 
interval of four weeks would be bet- 
ter, especially when the planting of 
either kind is done early. 


About ten years ago the Alabama 
£xperiment Station announced, as the 
result of experiments made by the 
writer and extending over a number 
of years, that the prolific varieties 
were, on the whole, more productive 
under favorable conditions than va- 
rieties with a single large ear to the 
stalk. Subsequent experiments in 
this and other stations have further 
confirmed this conclusion, to which, 
in some seasons, there are naturally 
some exceptions, doubtless dependent 
on the occurrence of unfavorable cli- 
matic conditions at a time when the 
prolific varieties, and not the one- 
eared kinds, are at the critical stage 
of development. 


Applying Nitrate of Soda to Oats 


]  gratiey finds settled most ques- 
tions regarding the choice of fer- 
tilizers. However, before the pur- 
chase of fertilizers is concluded, pro- 
vision should be made for enough ni- 
trate of soda with which to topdress 
oats during the month of March. The 
first half of the month is the best 
time for applying this fertilizer to 
fall-sown oats, and promptness is es- 
pecially in order this year as there 
was a large acreage of oats sown 
early in the fall. For oats sown after 
Christmas (and may this tribe de- 
crease) the latter haif of March may 
be a suitable date. 

In selecting a time to apply nitrate 
of soda as a.top dressing, we prefer 
a spell of clearing weather, when 
there is no prospect of immediate 
rain and while there is still in the 
soil from recent rain enough mois- 
ture to dissolve the nitrate >romptly. 
However, one should not waic too late 
for this favorable combination of cir- 
cumstances; but if the surface is too 
dry when the proper date comes 
around, a weeder or harrow may be 
used to break the crust and thus to 
bring the nitrate of soda in contact 
with moist soil. Usually well-rooted 
oats will be rather helped than hin- 
dered by this harrowing. 


Lespedeza, Rape and Alfalfa 


MONG forage crops that may be 

sown in March, first place be- 
longs to lespedeza or Japan clover. 
This should constitute an important 
part of the vegetation in most South- 
ern pastures, whether the foundation 
of the summer pasture be Bermuda 
grass or not. The seed may be sown 
on growing oats and harrowed in, or 
sown on plowed or unplowed land 
alone. One bushel is needed to af- 
ford a full stand, but since the price 
is high, $3 to $3.50 per bushel, it is 
often advisable to sow only half a 
bushel, chiefly with the aim of hav- 
ing the plants from these seed reseed 
the field. 

Unless there is prospect for ample 
pasturage for hogs and poultry dur- 
ing May and June, a small acreage of 
rich land should be sown to rape as 
early in March as practicable. The 
rape sown last fall will not answer, 
since it will go to seed in April or 
May. Rape may be sown either 
broadcast or drilled, six to 12 pounds 
per acre. 

Those who farm in the lime lands 
of Alabama and Mississippi and who 
did not sow last fall a sufficient acre- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


age of alfalfa, should be ready to sow 
this valuable legume as early in 
March as convenient. For spring 
sowing it is even more important 
that the land be free from weeds and 
grass seed than for fall sowing. 


Gardening 


HE plans for pushing the work 

with field crops should not pre- 
vent giving an occasional half day to 
the garden, for March is one of the 
months when it is most important for 
the garden to have attention. Cer- 
tainly no other acre on the farm pays 
as well as a well-worked garden may 
be made to do, not even though the 
fields should yield a bale and 4 half 
of cotton per acre. 





FARM WORK FOR MARCH SIXTY- 
FOUR YEARS AGO 


What Was Taught As Good Practice 
Then Is Largely Good Now 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER reader, 

in cleaning up an old house, re- 
cently found in the garret a paper 
published on March 9, 1850, almost 
64 years to a day before this issue of 
The Progressive Farmer reaches our 
readers. The item of particular in- 
terest in this time-yellowed, fragile 
sheet to which our friend has called 
our attention is one headed ‘‘Agri- 
culture—Work for. March.” 

Let us jump back over the gap of 
nearly two-thirds of a century, to a 
time when the fathers and mothers 
of most of us were yet unborn, when 
our grandfathers and grandmothers 
were boys and girls, and look for a 
moment at the methods the farmers 
of those long gone days were admon- 
ished to follow. The article begins 
thus: 

“March, the third month of 
the year, is the opening of 
spring, and consequently its ad- 
vent is hailed by the farmer with 
the most lively interest. Hands 
must now be hired, and teams, 
plows, and other implements got 
ready preparatory to putting in 
the summer crops. In a country 
so favored by climate as the 
United States, the crops which 
may be raised are so numerous 
and various, that only the most 
important of them can be re- 
ferred to. Those who intend 
sowing clover seed on their win- 
ter grain, should do it as early 
in the month as possible, so that 
the alternate freezing and 
thawing of the ground may let 
the seed settle into the earth, 
and so have a good chance to 
take root; for should the young 
clover not strike its roots some 
distance into the soil, a spring 
drought will be apt to make it 
perish. This is the reason why 
clover usually succeeds much 
better when sown with spring 
grain and covered in with the 
harrow.” 


To read the above it is hard to be- 
lieve that it was written so long ago, 
so similar are the instructions then 
given to those found in agricultural 
publications today. Of course, the 
reference is to red clover, and the 
territory the writer had in mind is 
probably somewhat further north 
than that of most of our readers; but 
the suggestions are nevertheless good. 
How often have we heard the good 
advice to sow clover seed on snow 
or frozen ground so that the alter- 
nate thawings and freezings may 
give the seed a chance to settle well 
into the earth! 


Further on the writer says: 
“With regard to the practice 
of top-dressing, an important 
distinction must be made in the 
kind of fertilizer employed. 
There can be no doubt that all 
mineral substances, such as 
lime, plaster, ashes, marl, ete., 
together with various kinds of 
salts, such as sulphate and ni- 
trate of ammonia, nitrate of pot- 
ash and soda, etc., are best when 
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applied upon the surface, or ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, with 
its rains, snows, and gases. But 
when animal manures are em- 
ployed, economy will require 
that they should be covered un- 
der by the plow or harrow, so 
as to prevent the escape of much 
of their strength. Animal ma- 
nures will nevertheless do great 
good to grass and grain crops, 
when applied as top-dressings; 
but their effects will be much 
more permanent when covered 
under by the plow or harrow. 
The principal of these last, em- 
ployed for top-dressings, are 
barn-yard manure, poudrette, 
and guano.” 


We will perhaps have to differ 
slightly here with our worthy agri- 
cultural friend in his advice to leave 
certain fertilizers on the surface, 
rather than to lightly harrow them 
in, as present-day authorities are 
pretty well agreed that the latter is 
generally the best practice. 


Still further we read: 


“Plow as much ground for 
your corn crop as possible, but 
do not break up any clay land ir 
a wet state, lest you have to deal 
with clods not to be broken 
through the whole season.” 


Good, sound agricultural doctrine 
this, and likewise the paragraph fol- 
lowing: 

“Remember the importance 
of having your lands, whether 
field or meadow, always thor- 
oughly drained.’’ 


Equally good advice is the follow- 
ing: 

“Do not omit to plant out 
plenty of fruit and shade trees, 
even if you have to move, or 
even to die, before they bear or 
afford refreshing shade. It is 
reported of the late Stephen 
Girard, that he said it would 
not deter him from planting a 
tree today, if he knew he was 
to die tomorrow. This is a no- 
ble sentiment. We enjoy the 
fruit and shade of trees planted 
out by those who preceded us, 
and, therefore, may well afford 
to do the same for our success- 
ors. Let this benevolent prin- 
ciple be acted upon as exten- 
sively as possible.’’ 


Then follow several - paragraphs 
that are equally helpful. On the 
whole, the remarkable part of this 
64-year-old communication lies not 
in its variance from what is today 
recognized as sound agricultural 
practice, but in its close accord with 
our present-day teachings. Perhaps 
the thought that will occur to many 
of us on reading this ancient article 
is this: 

If so many valuable agricultural 
truths were available 64 years ago, 
why is it so comparatively few of 
them even yet have been put into ac- 
tual practice? Doubtless for the same 
reason, whatever it may be, that we 
are today applying so few of the sci- 
entific truths that are ours for the 
asking. We fear that the science of 
agriculture is a full quarter century 
ahead of the practice. 





BERMUDA A VALUABLE 
PASTURE 


Some Points on Seeding and Care 





O MANY letters have come to me 

inquiring about Bermuda grass 
that I have decided to ask you to 
publish the following in answer to all 
those to whom I have not written: 

The information generally wanted 
is, What sort of land is best for it? 
How is it propagated? Where can 
seed be bought and at what price? 
And one man in Tennessee, whose 
name I could not decipher, wants to 
know is it ‘“‘easy to stay or hard to 
stay?’? I will answer that now. If 
any plant will stay ‘‘put’”’ when once 
put, Bermuda will. 
As to the sort of land adapted to 





it, it will grow on any land of which 
I have ever had any knowledge, but 
as with everything else, the better 
the land the better the Bermuda. 
While it glories and luxuriates in wet 
weather and on a damp soil, it will 
not thrive on land where the water 
line is at or near the surface for sev- 
eral months of the year. 


It is propagated by seeds and also 
by the underground stems or roots— 
most commonly by the latter method. 
But in localities where the turf is 
not easily obtainable I would advise 
the use of seeds, which can be ob- 
tained of wholesale seed dealers in 


hatchet or broad axe and sow so as 
to have one to three pieces to every 
square yard of surface and disk them 
in. If you have not a disk use any 
kind of plow that will not cover over 
an inch or two deep. Or the land | 
can be laid off in rows three feet 
apart and a bunch of turf dropped 
every two or three feet and covered 
with the foot. If the land is foul with 
weeds and grass seeds this latter is 
the best plan, as cultivation once or 
twice with wide sweep will keep down 
weeds and ‘“‘flush’’ the surface so that 
it can spread more rapidly. 


One man wants to know if it will 





WHAT A ONE-HORSE FARMER DID: THE STORY 
OF DUCKWORTH AND HIS MULE 




















225 bushels of corn; 

100 bushels of oats; 

100 bushels of sweet potatoes; 
20 bushels of peas; 

2,000 bundles of fodder; and 


family expenses for this year, and 


and wife). 
penses with cash.” 


all. 
cerning Mr. Duckworth: 


when it could not be sold for more 
was sixty years ago. 


good mule.” 





TI’ you want a little example of what a one-horse farmer can do, men and 
women of our Progressive Farmer Family, just take a look at the home of 
Mr. J. L. Duckworth, of Walhalla, S. C., 
self and his 860-pound mule. And then hear the story of what Duckworth and 
his mule did last year, as told by his neighbor, Capt. S. K. Dendy: 
“Mr. Duckworth made with one small mule: 
10 bales of cotton averaging 440 pounds; 


500 pounds of pork for family use. 
“Mr. Duckworth will sell this year (1914) more than 100 bushels of 
corn, and he and his family sell butter, eggs and chickens all the year 
round. He informs me he will not use any of his cotton money to meet 


last year for hired help. He did all the work (with his two children 
He does not buy anything on time, meeting all family ex- 


This information was first given by Capt. Dendy in an article in his local 
paper, the Keowee Courier. Then we wrote him for Mr. Duckworth’s photo- 
graph for use in The Progressive Farmer, and we are glad to get it--mule and 
In his last note to The Progressive Farmer, Capt. Dendy says further con- 


“The land he now owns this writer can well and truly remember 


He paid $25 an acre for it and is now refusing 
$60 an acre for his fifty acres and does not care to sell. 
his crop of cotton and write nothing but the truth as to his entire crop. 
He sold his cotton for 13 3-4 cents a pound ($60.50 per bale). 
small mule that made all this fine crop weighs 860 pounds and is all 


herewith, and at Mr. Duckworth him- 


that he did not pay out any money 


than $1 to $1.50 per acre. That 
I ginned all 


The 








most of the large cities of the South 
—also in New York, from the im- 
porters. 


The price, so far as I know, is now 
from 40 cents in Arizona to $1.10 in 
Dallas, Texas. If the seeds are good, 
from one to two pounds is sufficient 
for one acre, to be sown on well- 
broken and freshly harrowed surface 
and brushed in very lightly; but if 
the ground is wet or there comes @ 
rain soon, brushing is not necessary. 
As a “‘vehicle’ for carrying the seed 
in sowing, one and one-half to two 
bushels of dry earth or ashes for an 
acre is good. Sow any time from 
April 1 to June 15. If sowed earlier 
than this they may be killed by late 
spring frost, and if later by dry, hot 
weather. 

If stems or roots are used, wash 
or shake dirt out of roots and run 
through an oat cutter or chop with 





do to sow seeds on freshly cleaned 
new ground without plowing or in any 
way disturbing the surface. Yes, on 
such land it would probably do, but 
a better way I think is to first har- 
row new ground with spike-tooth har- 
row and then sow seeds. 
JNO C. MURPHY. 
Magnolia, Ark. 





There was a time when no good farm pa- 
per was published in the South and the ad- 
vice of Northern papers did not fit here, This 
is no longer the case. The Progressive Farm- 
er is one of the best farm papers publish- 
ed in the United States, and it is strictly a 
Southern paper, fits Southern conditions and 
any farmer who will read it regularly and 
try to apply its teachings will make a better 
farmer and a more prosperous farmer, will 
make larger crops and make his farm better 
each year. We are not advertising for The 


Progressive Farmer, but we recognize its 
merits and the good that its teachings will 
bring to the farmer who will read it. There 
are other good papers published in the 


South, too.—Somerville (Tenn.) Falcon. 





Make your neighborhood a leading neigh- 





Of Interest to Every 
Man and Woman 


Has one member of your family ever bought a pair of shoes 
by the brand name and have them give excellent service 
another member then buy the same brand in a diferent style 
and have them disappoint? Here's the reason why. 

Years ago, townships became famous for certain styles of 
shoes, Menin one town learned to make men’s shoes with 
stylish lines that would endure the roughest wear—that liter- 
ally defied hard usage. In other localities they learned to 
make ladies’ shoes that conformed to every motion of the 
woman’s foot—slippers that would not “*gape’’ at the instep. 
Still other cities specialized upon fitting little folk’s feet. 
Those towns which devoted themselves to making a certain 
type shoe attained a combination of style, comfort and wear 
that others could never equal. 

This clearly shows one fact. No one maker can make the 
best shoes for men, women and children. The best line of 
shoes for the entire family must come from a score of differ- 
ent localities and makers. So, locality plays an important 
part in shoe-making. Note the shoe centers on the map. 





are the Pick of the world’s best factories. They come not 
from one factory—one locality—but from many. 

Our buyers—from a lifetime of experience—know the lo- 
calities—the towns—that manufacture the best men’s shoes 
the best ladies’ shdes—and the best shoes for children, They 
know each maker—his virtues and his faults. 

From each maker is selected the shoes that he makes best. 
Each model is chosen because for comfort—style and wear 
we consider it has no equal. 

Unlike the manufacturer who must sell because he has 
made it, we buy only because of merit in the shoe. 

Each of these styles—picked from the world’s best factories 

carries the name ‘“MORRIS SHOES.” Each is the master 
product of some factory. They equal many shoes for which ~ 
you pay from $1 to $2 more. 

You can get Morris Shoes in all styles, sizes and 
leathers. If youdo not know the name of the dealer # # 
in your locality who sells Morris Shoes, write us 
for his name—also receive a Free copy of our q 


interesting booklet ‘‘Buying and Caring for 74 r] 
Shoes.”" Fill out coupon—mail it NOW. 4” ot 
. . vant & 
Fleishman-Morris & C0.,,"57%. sin 

Box 497._ “I SY 
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We will give you a 
new Whip—FREE 


If you ‘find a Red Rawhide 
Center Whip that hasn't a 
rawhide center all the way 
through. 

Red Rawhide Gives 

Long Service 

Our Whips have style combined 
with_real whip workmanship. ? 


Buy Red Rawhide Center Whips ? 
of your dealer and don’t buy ¢ 
any other kind. If he doesn’t ? 
handle them, write us today, , 
giving his name and address. 


UNITED STATES WHIP CO. { 


























DRIVE A TEAM? 
Then turn your walking 
Plow into @ sulky with a 
WINNER 

PLOW 


TRUCK 


and let him plow 
while you do work 
too heavy for him. 
: You get 10 days 
in which to see whether it’s worth the money. If 
‘ou think it isn’t we return your money and pay the 
reight both ways. To buyers in new territory we 
make a Special Introductory Offer. Write today 
for the offer and our Free Book. Make your boya 
full man. 
wis Mfg. Co., Box J, Cortland, N.Y. ssssssm 
LET us tell you how to catch 
them where you think there are 
none. We make the famous 
Double Muzze Wire Fish Basket. 
proved this year. Write 
EUREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA. 


CAN YOUR BOY 











Greatly im- 








borhood, 


Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 
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PERSONAL CONDUCTED TOUR 


TWELVE (12) DAYS OF INTERESTING AND IN- 


STRUCTIVE TRAVEL 
Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


The Famous Florida East Coast Winter Resorts and over the Mag- 
nificent Extension of the Flagler System—‘The Sea-Going Rail- 


road” to Key West and Steamer of the Peninsular and Occidental 
Steamship Co. to 


Havana, Cuba---March, 17, 1914, 
Stopping at Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Palm Beach and Miami. 





A Gattis Touring Party at Royal Poinciana Hotel, Palm Beach, Florida. 


Many side-trips will be taken—the ‘Mardi Gras” Cele- 
bration will be held during the time this party is in Ha- 
vana—many other attractive features during the tour. 


Splendid Itinerary Attractive Rates 


All Necessary Expenses Included 


Personally Conducted Throughout by Mr. C. H. Gattis, 


and Chaperoned by Mrs. Gattis. 


For full information and details, Address: 


GATTIS TOURIST AGENCY, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Or JOHN T. WEST, Division Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N. C. 














PeruvianGuano 


and Peruvian Mixtures 
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Down on the rainless coast of Peru and adjacent islands, 
throng thousands of pelicans. 
These birds live on fish and their excrement is the richest 
guano in the world. It is Nature’s own plant-food, made in 
h_r factory without acids and high-proof chemicals and contains 
plant-foods that man has never been able to imitate. 
And now we are balancing Peruvian Guano to suit varied soils 
and crops with high-grade Ammoniates and Potash. 
We have joined Nature’s skill in making to the skill of scientific 
mixing. 
The 3,000 tons of Mixtures which we sold last year brought 
an avalanche of testimonials—an insistent demand for more. 
Write us now for our booklet and full information. 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


HOW TO GET THE RIGHT TYPE OF EARS FOR SEED CORN 


Points the Careful Farmer Will Hold in Mind in Selecting Seed 
Corn and in Holding It Up to a High Standard 





By C. B. Williams, North Carolina Experiment Station 


"Te only rational way to select 
seed corn is to pick your seed 
ears in the field when you have 
the whole stalk before you and can 
compare yield and thereby get the 
best ears from the most productive 
stalks—usually those bearing two 
ears. Progressive Farmer readers 
who failed to make such a selection 
last year are likely to lose many 
bushels in this year’s crop by reason 
of their negligence. Whether or not 
your seed ears were selected in this 
fashion, however, you can help your 
1914 corn yield materially by plant- 

















Length and Circumference.—The 
length to circumference should be 
about as four to three, i. e., if the ear 
is eight inches long its circumfer- 
ence should be approximately six 
inches, when measured about one- 
third the way from the butt to the 
tip, to produce the largest yield. Too 
large circumference usually indicates 
small narrow kernels of low vitality 
and poor feeding value. 

Filling Out of Butts and Tips.— 
The more perfectly ears are filled 
at butts and tips, the larger the per- 
centage yield of corn. It is possi- 
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POOR AND WELL-SHAPED EARS 


(1) Too much space between grain-rows 


and poorly filled at tip; (2) ear undersized; 


and (3) well-shaped ear. 


ing seed from the right type of ears. 

Shape:-—The cylindrical ear (as 
shown by ear 3) is the best 
type, as it is the one that gen- 
erally yields the highest percentage 
and the largest total amount of 
shelled corn. The rows of kernels 
should run parallel the full length 
of the cob without change in shape 
or diminution in size, or if so, but 
very slightly. If the ears are taper- 
ing towards the tip there is a sup- 
pression of yield, due to one or both 
of two causes, viz., (1) diminished 
size of kernels at the tips, and (2) 
dropping of rows of kernels an inch 
or so from the tip end. 

Color.—yYellow corn should have a 
red cob, while white corn should pos- 
sess a white one, and any variation 
from these types may indicate cross- 
ing of varieties. The market price 
of meal or grits made from white 
corn with red cobs is lower because 
of particles of the red cobs getting 
into the corn and being ground in 
with the meal, giving it a reddish 
and unattractive cast. 

Size of Cob.—A medium-sized cob 
is the best, because it usually yields 
the largest proportion of corn to cob. 
If the cob is small, of necessity, the 
number of grain rows is restricted, 
and when large the proportion of 
corn to cob is reduced, na 


ble, by rigid selection of ears filled 
compactly at butts and tips, to in- 
crease materially within a few years 
the annual yield over corn in which 
no consideration is given to these 
characteristics. Notice the poorly 
and well-tipped ears as shown in the 
illustration. 

Number of and Distance Between 
Rows of Kernels.—The number of 
rows to the ear should be compara- 
tively large and the distance be- 
tween them very small, in order 
to secure the highest percentage 
of grain to cob and a fairly large 
amount of grain to ear. A wide dis- 
tance between rows indicates a re- 
version to an inferior type that will 
not justify the farmer of today in 
growing. In the picture is strikingly 
shown the difference in the solid set- 
ting of corn. With ear No. 3 there 
is little or no loss of space between 
the rows, while with ears Nos. 1 and 
2 there is considerable, in fact, there 
is too much loss of space to expect 
ears of these latter types to produce 
a high percentage of grain to ear. It 
should be remembered that if the 
above characters of the ears are 
coupled with prolificacy, i. e,, high 
yield of grain per stalk, then we 
have the best type of corn for the 
particular conditions of soil and cli- 

(Concluded on page 25 this ipeue) 
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So say thousands of farmers who used “AA” Brand Fertilizers on their corn 
last year. The plant foods becoming available at different times fed the crop 
just as growth unfolded new wants. 
Wherever ‘‘AA”’ Brand Fertilizers are used come ‘These elements must be put back. When enough of 
reports of bigger yields of cotton, corn and tobacco. these plant foods are supplied, every need of the plant 
While farm machinery people have been finding is supplied. But if a single one of these elements is lack- 
better ways to reap the crops, we have been finding bet- _ing the size of the crop is reduced. 
ter ways to produce them. The law demands that the analysis be printed on the 
Every crop, as you know, takes so many pounds of _ bags. But this measure, helpful as it is, can never fully 
Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash out of your soil. —_— indicate the value of your fertilizer. 
As Important As Analysis Crops are analyzed to find out how many Chemically mixed fertilizers—mixed as we 
By analysis, two brands of fertilizer may seem Pounds of plant foods they take from the soil. mix them, are as superior to dry-mixed, or 
the same, but one may contain plant food so These men know that Nitrogen—the most _ shovel-mixed fertilizers as bread is superior to 
d quickly available, that the benefits are not last- costly of all the elements used in fertilizer is | wheat. 
” ing, or it may be so slowly available that the Very unstable. The benefits from it are often For in dry mixing, th crude materials are 
. food is not supplied at the critical stages of Very small. It may become available all at once, only mixed together. No chemical action takes 
e growth when needed. and much leached from the soil before the place. The goods are often sticky, undrillable, 
y The other may be made of plant foods in plants use Ht, therefore, our Nitrogen Is sup- and less available than chemically mixed brands. 
: different forms that become available at differ- Plied—not in one form, but in several. The Fertilizer business is our only business: 
n ent times. The crop is fed just as growth un- We employ Phosphoric Acid, that feeds the Our sales are dependent upon your crops. 
rf folds. ‘That is our way. ‘‘AA’’ brand Fer- plants throughout growth and hastens maturity. Hence it follows that we must help San ual 
. tilizers are mixed to feed the crop from seed Some crops demand Potash in one form—  guccess in order to succeed ourselves. 
a time ’til harvest. others in another. The needs of every Southern * 
je We gather together the ablest men we can crop are analyzed —the peculiarities of dif- Free Booklet 
e find—men who devote their lives to solving the _ ferent types of soil are studied. ‘‘AA’’ Brand Write today for our interesting booklet on 
“ problems of farming. Many of them are high Fertilizers are food for the crop and nourish fertilizers, and get the name of our dealer in 
Ul authorities on agricultural matters. constantly. your locality who can supply you. 
n 
ly 
° Ameri icultural Chemi 
: The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
d 
E Southern Factories and Sales Offices Located at 
‘ MONTGOMERY, ALA. COLUMBIA, S. C. 
“ JACKSONVILLE, FLA. BALTIMORE, MD. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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WAGONS 


A Studebaker 





¢ 


It is economy to buy a Studebaker Wagon. 
Supposethe wagon now owned by Mr. Dallas 
which was purchased in 1864—cost at that 
time $110.00—divide the amount into 49 
years—the wagon has cost $2.24 per year— 
and every year it continues to give service it 
reduces the cost per year. 

If some other make of wagon had been pur- 
chased at a cost of $90.00 and that wagon 
had lasted the usual life of such a wagon— 
ten years—or to be liberal let us say 20 
years—divide the cost into 20 years—that 
wagon would have cost $4.50 per year, or 
twice as much as the Studebaker wagon, even 


STUDEBAKER - 


YORK CHI DA 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT L LAKE CITY 


that served 4 masters in 49 years 
and still on the job | 


NEARLY half a century of usefulness is the life history of a 
Studebaker farm wagon, at present owned by Levi Dallas 
of Topeka, Ind. A letter received by Studebaker states: 

“] bought a Studebaker wagon in July, 1864 from Mr. Walsh, 

your dealer at that time at Goshen, Ind. I had the wagon eight 

or ten years, then sold it to a neighbor, John S. Yoder. The wagon 

was then sold to Thomas Cullet. When Mr. Cullet died the wagon 

was sold to Levi Dallas who lives two miles east of Topeka, who 

now owns the wagon and who is using it right along.” 


THIS IS CONCLUSIVE PROOF 


LLAS KANSAS CITY DENV EI 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE: — 


Studebakers last a lifetime 


m 
3% 


BUGGIES HARNESS 


though the Studebaker cost $20.00 more at 
the time of purchase. 

The samething holds good today. Don'tlet 
a dealer sell youa wagon “‘just as good” as a 
re a even if you could buy it for 
$25.00 less. 

Studebaker has been building wagons for 
over sixty years and there are thousands and 
thousands of farmers all over the country who 
are using Studebaker Wagons today that were 
purchased anywhere from 35 to 50 years ago. 

And remember, Studebaker Buggies and 
Harness are just as reliable as Studebaker 


Wagons. 
South Bend, Ind. 





How About Your Harvest? 


A certain farmer found himself confronted 
with the same problem at every! cl 


his yields seldom reached the 
mark they should. His profits 
were disappointing and, some- 
times, distressingly small. He 
sought for the cause without 
success—until one day he reada 


Cutawa 


advertisement about Jim, the farmer 
whose land produced double that of his 
neighbor’s, simply because he took a 
look ahead to the harvest when mak- 
fing the first preparation for planting. 
He followed the advice Jim gave his 
50%-farmer neighbor and that very 
day wrote to us for a copy of ‘‘ The Soz/ 
and Intensive Tillage.’’ In it he read 
about the chemical and physical prop- 
erties of the soil, about how plants 
feed, and about intensive tillage.. He 
learned that he could make much larger 
Rigid main frame py! 

Axle draft rods 


Adjustable hiich 
Forged-edge disks 






















Rigid main frame 
Jointed pole 


crops 
(often “4 
doubling them) , 
from the same 
land, at pro- : 
portionately smaller cost, 
by using CUTAWAY (CLARK) disk har- 
rows. He got an entirely new ideaabout 
disk harrows and disk harrowing. 
Do you know how much you lose where 
there are little hard ridges between the 
surface and the subsoil in, your fields? 
Often the surface looks mellow and fine, 
and you are deceived. Do you know how 
much you lose every year because there 
is a clumpy strata between the seed-bed 
and the subsoil? You can stop these 
cond pees AY (CLARK) disk harrows 
pulverize all the soil 
to the full depth to er ae em 
which they run, and Balanced 
they are lighter eines 
draft than 
other har- 
rows, size for 
size. There 
is a style 
and size 
for every } 
farmer. In our catalog you will | find illus- 
trated and described Double Action Engine 
Harrows; Double Actions for horse power 
for both orchard and field work; Corn 
and Cotton Harrows; one-horse har- 
rows for field, grove and garden; Bush 
and Bog Plows; Right Lap Plows; 
B California Orchard Plows—in fact, the 
tool you need. Remember, our catalog 
“The Soil and Intensive Tillage,”’ is free 
for the asking. Write for it today. 









THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 997 Main St., HIGGANUM, CONN. 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
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That Big Reference Special | 





Reference Special 

HE Progressive Farmer of fast 

week was a ‘‘Reference Special’’ 
containing information every up-to- 
date farmer should know just as a 
business man keeps posted on the in- 
gredients of his goods, the uses 
thereof and the best system of buy- 
ing and selling. It is a most eom- 
prehensive issue and will be of un- 
told benefit to the farmers in their 
effort to produce more profitably. It 
contains such information as the cot- 
ton acreage in the United States, farm 
bulletins you ought to have, defini- 
tions of agricultural terms, number of 
plants to the acre, rules for measur- 
ing corn in the crib, number of farms 
tilled by colored people in the South- 
ern States, fundamental fertilizer 
facts, composition of fertilizer ma- 
terials, logical guide book for house- 
wives, food facts, dictionary of house- 
hold terms, facts about education in 
the South, facts about livestock, 
what you ought to know about hor- 
ticulture and plant diseases, etc. 

The issue is a sort of text book for 
farmers in itself and if one would 
master the facts and put them into 
practice there is no reason why he 
should not be successful.—Shelby (N. 
C.) Star. 





Praises Our “Reference Special” 


| ea week’s issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer was easily worth 
the price of a full year’s subscription 
to that excellent journal. It was a 
“Reference Special’? and is a regular 
encyclopedia of information of value 
to the farmer, much of it being in- 
formation that cannot so easily be 
found elsewhere. It will be of ser- 
vice all through the year and should 
be carefully preserved for reference. 
The Gazette is glad to know that an 
increasing number of Gaston farmers 
are taking and reading this splendid 
agricultural journal. It cannot fail 
to make better farmers.—Gastonia 
Gazette. 





Worth a Year’s Subscription and 
Then Some 


WANT to say to you that it was 

extremely fortunate for me that 
I promptly notified you of the fact 
that I had missed an issue of The 
Progressive Farmer. It was the is- 
sue of February 14, and was what 
you designated as your “Reference 
Issue,’’ and that issue alone is worth 
the year’s subscription, and then 
some. 

You and your staff must have “set 
up o’ nights” to compile so much 
valuable information, classify and ar- 
range for the use of your farmer 
readers. 

I hope they will all appreciate it, 
as the writer hereof does. I am cer- 
tainly pleased and thankful for it. 
Like a good square meal, it ‘fills a 
long-felt want,’’ and it will ‘‘stick by 
the rib,’’ and “stay’’ with us a whole 
year; and by that time it will be just 
like “‘you’ns” to trot out another is- 
sue, not ‘‘just as good,” but better 
yet. A. JEFFERS. 

Oceana, Va. 





An Innovation in Agricultural 
Journalism 


OUR ‘Reference Special” of Feb- 

ruary 14, is certainly an innova- 
tion in agricultural journalism. You 
have collected a lot of valuable in- 
formation in this issue, and I prize it 
very highly. 

We have a tremendous amount of 
agricultural information, but it is not 
well classified or systematized, and I 
believe that agricultural development 
would make much more rapid ad- 
vancement if the information we have 
could be systematically arranged for 
more convenient and easy reference. 
I commend you for getting out such 
a splendid issue. H. D. TATE, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


A Magnificent issue 

| AM in receipt of the last copy, Feb- 

ruary 14, of The Progressive 
Farmer, and desire to congratulate 
you on this magnificent issue, which 
contains a lot of very valuable agri- 
cultural information. I hope the 
farmers of the Southern States will 
carefully preserve this number, and 
believe that they may be greatly ben- 
efited thereby. 

If you can do so, we would appre- 
ciate very much your sending us 60 
copies of this issue, in order that we 
may place a copy in the hands of 
each member of our present graduat- 
ing Agricultural Seniors. It is our 
plan to have them commit to memory 
quite a number of the basic princi- 
ples in this number. We hope to 
make each member of our graduating 
class a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer. J. C. ROBERT, Dean, 

School of Agriculture, Agricultural 
College, Mississippi. 





That Great “Reference Issue” 


HE Saturday edition of The Pro- 

Progressive Farmer marked the 
twenty-eighth birthday of that excel- 
lent Southern publication. The scope 
of its influence and agricultural edu- 
cational work extends from the Po- 
tomac to the Rio Grande. The birth- 
day edition was a ‘‘Reference issue’’ 
and as a farm and home number it 
cannot be mentioned in too appreci- 
ative terms. Its features are so 
numerous and valuable that it would 
be impossible to recount them, as 
such an issue as the publishers have 
given their readers yesterday must 
be seen and read to be appreciated on 
its merits. The Star congratulates 
The Progressive Farmer and wishes 
it continued vigorous life in the.in- 
conceivably valuable work it is doing 
for scientific agriculture in the 
South.—Wilmington Star. 





—= 


Better Burn a Bale of Cotton Than 
the “Reference Special” 


HEN your paper, with a colored 

cover, reached the writer he was 
prepared to enjoy a treat, but when 
he had gone over its columns he was 
very ready to acknowledge that he 
had not imagined the half of all the 
good things that it contained. 

It would, in the estimation of the 
writer, be impossible to get any 
greater amount of valuable informa- 
tion in the same space, and this one 
issue alone is worth the subscription 
price of the paper a great many times 
over. In fact, if the average farmer 
had to choose between burning this 
issue or a bale of cotton, he had 
better sacrifice the cotton, in case he 
could not secure another copy of the 
paper. W. D. WOODS. 

Darlington, S. C. 





You have heard it said that one 
sermon was worth a whole year’s 
salary of a minister, or that one lec- 
ture was worth the cost of the entire 
lyceum course, or that one issue of a 
paper or magazine was worth the 
subscription price for a year. Well, 
that can be truly said of the last 
issue of The Progressive’ Farmer. 
Long after hundreds of politicians 
now in the limelight are gone and 
only traces of their work of destruc- 
tion remain to tell the tale of their 
misspent lives, the memory of Editor 
Clarence Poe and his constructive 
work for Southern farmers will live. 
—Edgefield (S. C.) Advertiser. 





The Reference Special alone is worth the 
subscription price to The Progressive Farm- 
er, and @nyone who is not already a sub- 
scriber could never spend a dollar to better 
advantage than in securing it at once, be- 


sides getting a whole year’s clean and re- 
liable information on everything pertaining 
to agriculture, its progress and development 


throughout the South and other States.— 
Wm, R. Dewhurt, Mgr., Oak Grove Stock 


Farm, Cluster Springs, Va, 
* * # 


We have received the reference special of 
your weekly, and we cannot say too much of 
it. It is a pity that every farmer in the 
South is not a subscriber—Wm, F. Meder. 
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THE NATIONAL CORN EXPOSITION 


The Big Corn Show at Dallas a 


but the Attendance Was Not What It Should Have Been 


By D. N. 


HE fifth National Corn Exposi- 
tion in Dallas, Texas, was 
without doubt the best educa- 
tional opportunity the farmers of the 
South have had for many a day. In 
fact, we doubt seriously whether 
there has ever before been presented 
in such an attractive and impressive 
form as many and as valuable lessons 
as were at the disposal of the farm- 
ers of the South during the 14 days 
of this exhibit. Unfortunately the 
farmers of the South seemed not to 
realize the importance of the oppor- 
tunity thus given them, as the at- 
tendance was never for a single day 
what it should have been. 

Almost the only exhibitors were 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, and each State and sta- 
tion that made exhibits seemed to 
have spent much time in planning 
the most effective lessons and how 


Great Educational Institution, 


Barrow 


its ripening contained very much 
more water than that showing what 
was used during the early stages of 
growth. At the same time there was 
a companion set showing the varia- 
tion of water in the soil from the 
time the plant first germinated in the 
spring up to the time it reached ma- 
turity. As the water in the first set 
increases with the age of the plant, 
so that in the second set showed a 
corresponding decrease; and between 
the two the lesson of the necessity of 


conservation of moisture in the soil | 


by every means possible was most im- 
pressively taught. 


Exhibit of the United States Gov- 
ernment 


OSSIBLY the best educational ex- 
hibit the United States Govern- 


ment has ever sent out was housed | 
in the Automobile building on the | 




















WORLD’S CHAMPION EAR OF CORN, WINNER OF $1,000 PRIZE AT 
THE NATIONAL CORN SHOW 


Grown by H. Hoppler, Spring Valley, Ill. 


to teach them. They realized that 
mdny who visited their displays 
would be men who had had no edu- 
cational opportunities, so if their les- 
sons were to be of value they must 
be told in the simplest of language. 
Knowing that the eye is the best 
teacher and, when properly directed, 
reads truths in all languages, most of 
the experts who designed these ex- 
hibits bent their every energy and 
utilized all the ingenuity they could 
command in illustrating the various 
lessons that they desired to teach. 


Instructive Exhibits at the Exposition 


O, INSTEAD of putting up a table 

that gave in figures the amount of 
material contained in a bushel of 
corn, the Illinois Experiment Station 
and Agricultural College had one jar 
containing a bushel of corn and right 
beside it were other jars of the same 
size showing the 40 pounds of starch, 
the 5.7 pounds of protein, 1.1 pounds 
of fibre, 5.7 pounds of water, 2.7 
pounds of oil, and .8 pound of ash 
that this 56 pounds of corn contained. 
Then in another set of jars was the 
amount of plant food taken out of 
the soil in one bushel of corn, to- 
gether with figures showing its value. 

Another lesson of even greater im- 
portance to farmers of all sections 
was illustrated in a most effective 
way by the Nebraska Agricultural 
College in its studies of the amounts 
of moisture used by plants at differ- 
ent stages of their growth. This was 
illustrated by bottles showing the 
moisture used by a corn plant at va- 
rious stages, from the time of its ger- 
mination until the fruit was ripened. 
Of course, the bottle containing the 
water used during the last stages of 


Dallas fair grounds during this Corn 
Exposition. It was a most complete 
education in itself, and covered many 
subjects of agricultural and general 
educational interest. Possibly the 
most extensive portion of this exhibit 
was the one dealing with the mak- 
in and maintenance of good roads. 
This exhibit embraced a large num- 
ber of models showing the various 
stages and methods of making roads 
out of the various materials. It also 
illustrated the use of the best road 
machinery and the value of different 
materials in road making and how 
such should be used to obtain the 
best results. 

Uncle Sam is a great friend of the 
babies, and in this exhibit struck the 
makers of the various baby medi- 
cines and soothing syrups a blow and 
carried a lesson to every mother who 
saw it. Upon a large chart, most ap- 
propriately decorated with a skull 
and cross bones, was shown fac- 
similes of the labels of a lot of this 
class of stuff. At the same time, 
prominently displayed, was an analy- 
sis of the contents of the package, 
showing just what poison it contain- 
ed. The mother who saw the chart 
and is then content to give her baby 
“just a few drops” of this “soothing 
syrup” or that “‘baby’s friend” should 
either be placed in an insane asylum 
or tried and convicted for attempted 
murder. Much better buy the deadly 
drug that really constitutes the 
“soothing’’ portion of the medicine 
and give it direct. 

The black land farmer would also 
have found something of inestimable 
value to him in a visit to the model 
illustrating the wasting effect of rains 
upon his rich hillsides. Here were 
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Farmers’ é 
wives and city | 
wives like | S 


it’s the clean, pure, healthful pastime. 
it purifies the mouth ali day for 
less than a cent. 


hospitality 
confection. It’s 
ideal to have in the 


friends. 
used. Be SURE it’s WRIGLEY’S. 
Look for the spear. 
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Buy it by the box of 
twenty 5 cent packages 
for 85 cents—at 
most dealers. 
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for the same reason— 




















Men like it before, after or instead 
of smoking. It’s delicious 
aid to teeth, breath, appe- 
tite, digestion. 


Chew it after 


for family or 
It stays fresh until 














Spading Fork fj 
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No. KESB14 
Price $0.76 
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Tom Profit’s Garden 


—like to work in my garden—’cause I love to see 
things grow, an’ I'm partial to the flavor of dewy- 
fresh vegetables. I've always used Keen Kutter 
garden tools ‘cause there’s somethin’ about ‘em 
‘at saves a feller's back. They've the right feel 
in your hands, too. I can't explain it, but those 
Simmons people put somethin’ in‘their garden tools 
that helps me get better crops oft of my truck- 
patch, Guess it’s ‘cause I like to use ‘em. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Garden Tools 


have the good name that comes from forty-five years 
of tryin’—tryin’ to make better tools all the time— 
yes, an’ succeedin’, too. ‘The Simmons people sell 
everything they make witha sure-enough guarantee. 
They tell all Keen Kutter dealers that they can hand 
back the money to any man so minded to want it. 
Now, that’s square, I’ m thinkin’ ,and theright way to 
do business, It’s thesame with all Keen Kutter tools, 
I've always had a cabinet of ’em for the wood- 
workin’ jobs on the place and they've always stood 
upand worked, ‘That’s my kindof 
tools—and yours, too, I take it. 


Ie Bejie 











8 e 
Ro. KRED2 
Price $2.00 

















Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 


you can often 


tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 






get it by putting a@ little no- to cooperate with you in all progressive 
movements. 
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EN the land is storm- 

swept, when trains are 

stalled and roads are blocked, 

the telephone trouble-hunter 

with snow shoes and climbers 

makes his lonely fight to keep 
the wire highways open. 


These men can be trusted 
to face hardship and danger, 
because they realize that snow- 
bound farms, homes and cities 
must be kept in touch with 
the world. 


This same spirit of serviceani- 
mates the whole Bell telephone 
system. ‘The linemen show it 
when they carry the wires across 
raountains and wilderness. It is 
found in the girl at the switch- 
board who sticks to her post 
despite fireor flood. Itinspires 
the leaders of the telephone 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


One Policy 


The Spirit of Service 





forces, who are finally responsi- 
bletothe public for good service. 


This spirit of service is found 
in the recent rearrangement of 
the telephone business to con- 
form with present public policy, 
without recourse to courts. 


The Bell System has grownto 
be one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country, in response 
to the telephone needs of the 
public, and must keep up with 
increasing demands. 


However large it may be- 
come, this corporation will 
always be responsive to the 
needs of the people, because it 
is animated by the spirit of ser- 
vice. It has shown that men and 
‘women, co-operating for a great 
purpose, may be as good citizens 
collectively as individually. 


Universal Service 





It will cost you just 1c for a postal card t 
me your name and address, That's all I dnd. g pa 
the first possible mail will bring you this great big 
handsome book, the finest buggy book everissued, It 
describes and illustrates more buggies and harness, more 

carts, runaboutss surreys, etc., than you can find in 20 

dealer’s stores, Itis printed in colors, got lots of pictures, 
tells how “Blue Grass” Buggies are made, tells how I can make 
for you just what you want, style, color, upholstery, etc. Best 

of all it explains in detail my plan for selling buggies 


OM FACTORY TO YOU 


You see this book is the only salesmanI have. B 
you direct I cut out all profits, wages wits y dealing with 
and expenses of jobbers, salesmen, ss 
dealers, clerks, etc. I sell toyouat the 

same price the dealer would have to 

pay, and all this big saving goes to you 

—that’s why I can sell you a better 

Buggy for less money than any dealer 

on earth, When you deal with me 


YOU SAVE $25 TO $50. 
My book explains my, Free 30 Day Road 
Trial plan, my “Satisfaction-or- 
Money-Back” offer and my $30,000 
Guarargtee Bond placed in bank here 

for your protection. Nowsend for 


the book— don’t putit 
off—drop me a postal 
card NOW. 
D. T. BOHON 
294 Main St., 
Harrodsburg, | 
Ky. 
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two hills, one covered with verdure 
and the other bare, as are most of 
our lands during winter. Two 
streams of about the same volume 
are kept constantly playing upon 
each. The bare hillside is washed 
into deep, unsightly gullies, and the 
little stream at its foot is filled and 


' choked with the soil that has been re- 


moved. On the other hand, the 
stream that slips from under the ver- 
dure of the crop-clad hill is clear 
as crystal and the lake at its base is 
deep and limpid. Whether it was by 
intention that these two hills were 
made of black land or not we do not 
know; but certainly this illustration 
should appeal to the black land 
farmer with double force, and af- 
fords a striking illustration of why 
the black lands of Texas are decreas- 
ing in their productive power so rap- 
idly. At the same time the lesson 
can well be taken home by the East 
Texas land owner. If either wants 
to know how this loss of soil fer- 
tility can be prevented, take the hint 
that the verdure-clad hillside af- 
fords, or take home the lesson taught 
by the Texas A. & M. College exhibit 
of the terraced hillside. 


Too Few Southern Exhibits 


UT of the 38 State educational in- 
stitutions represented at the corn 


show only five were eSouthern. 
These were Virginia, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Louisiana and Texas. Of 
these the Louisiana and Texas ex- 
hibits were the most complete, al- 
though the people from the other 
three States, who are living in Texas 
or who visited the show, have no rea- 
son to blush for the showing made 
by their home State. The Texas A, 
& M. College exhibit was a splendid 
display of the possibilities of every 
section of the State, together with 
the work being done for the advance- 
ment of agriculture by that institu- 
tion. If you lived on the coast, in 
East Texas; up in the Panhandle, or 
out toward El Paso, and wanted to 
know the adaptability of your section 
to a certain crop, you were pretty 
sure to find your answer here. Or if 
you were contemplating the feeding 
of stock and were doubtful as to what 
feeds would be best for you to raise, 
or how to combine them, a few min- 
utes’ study of this splendid exhibit or 
a few questions from the attendant 
would certainly send you on your way 
wiser and better able to handle the 
problems that confronted you. 

The Louisiana exhibit was, as is 
nearly always the case, a revelation 
to most of the visitors. Even here in 
Texas, its nearest neighbor, there is 
a lurking suspicion among some that 
Louisiana is a country of sugar cane 
and rice and Spanish moss and mos- 
quitoes; and when these _ people 
learned that Louisiana is producing 
as great a variety of crops as any 
other Southern State it was a revel- 
ation to them. Of particular interest 
in this exhibit, however, was the il- 
lustration of what the Louisiana Su- 
gar Experiment Station has accom- 
plished in fitting the sugar industry 
to contend with the low prices that 
have followed the removal of the pro- 
tective duty upon sugar. A study of 
this exhibit shows that, although 
handicapped in the improvement of 
the quality of the cane itself, this 
station has justified its existence 
many times over. 


The South Carolina Exhibit 


OSSIBLY there was no State ex- 

hibit that attracted more attention 
than that made by the Palmetto 
State. As one of the attendants said, 
it looked like every visitor to the 
corn show had either moved or his 
father had moved from that State, 
and to most of them to visit the dis- 
play made by the Clemson College 
was like going home. But many of 
them received a shock. The crops 
displayed did not much resemble in 
their yields per acre those that they 
remembered. When they or their 
fathers left that State the man who 
claimed to make a bale of cotton to 
the acre would have immediately been 
shunted into the Ananias Club, and 
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probably would have been given the 
club presidency. But here were rec- 
ords of two and more bales of cotton 
on some of the very lands they had 
left. Better still were the lessons 
showing how it had been done and 
how it could be done on the land they 
were now living upon. 

While corn was the prime object 
in the origin of this exposition, it is 
evident from the above description 
that it was a long way from being 
the only object of interest. In fact, 
in most of the exhibits the corn dis- 
played represented such a small por- 
tion thereof that one was in danger 
of losing sight of corn entirely. The 
splendid display of corn made by the 
Texas Corn Growers’ Association, 
therefore, attracted very considerable 
attention because it was, by long 
odds, the largest display of this 
cereal. Nor has Texas any reason to 
feel ashamed of the showing made by 
her corn samples. It is true she did 
not win the world’s champion ear of 
corn, nor the champion 10 ears, but 
she made a very creditable showing 
and has no cause to complain of the 
honors she won in her zone. 

It is very much to be feared that 
the very unsatisfactory attendance 
that has accompanied this holding of 
the National Corn Exposition will act 
as a bar to its being held anywhere 
within our borders for a long time to 
come, and this is in every way to be 
regretted. There would be nothing 
gained by laying the fault at anyone’s 
door, if it is anyone’s fault. With- 
out meaning to criticise the man- 
agement, we are at the same time not 
willing to admit that from this small 
attendance the people of the South 
are to be judged unwilling to grasp 
such a splendid opportunity for edu- 
cation. We are of the opinion that 
had steps been taken to fully inform 
the people of the South of just what 
tremendous educational value this ex- 
position would be to them, rather 
than have appealed to them through 
their supposed desire for amusement, 
as seemed to be the tenor of most of 
the publicity given it, that the at- 
tendance would have been more sat- 
isfactory. 

Then, too, those upon whose shoul- 
ders fell the duty of advertising the 
exposition seemed to be under the 
impression that most of the farmers 
who would be likely to attend were 
persistent readers of the daily press 
and billboards and seldom looked at 
an agricultural paper. We have been 
told, and our observation leads us to 
believe, that it must, in part, at least, 
have been true, that all the money 
devoted to publicity was either spent 
with daily papers or in posters. The 
agricultural press of this State and of 
adjoining States was singularly lib- 
eral in the space that it devoted 
towards giving publicity to the ex- 
position. We hope the management 
will learn a lesson and will, before 
another exposition rolls round, 
have experienced a change of view 
in regard to this advertising propo- 
sition; for without it we are afraid 
there is grave danger of this most 
excellent institution going the re- 
gretted way of many other institu- 
tions of merit that were unwisely 
managed. 





Contrary Woman 
“What I can’t git through me,” says 
Farmer Hornyhand, “is how these here 


dressmakers gits there idees, F’r instance, 
I seen a woman on the street that looked 
’s if they wasn’t nobody in her clothes at 
tall, an’ my married darter which is a city 
dressmaker woman, said th’ dress wuz ‘to 
full,’”” when it looked t’ me ’s if it was gosh- 
dinged nigh empty. An’ afterwards I seen 
one ’at looked ’s if y’ couldn’t ’a’ squeezed 





a cambric needle in beside ’er, an’ my dar- 
ter said’t wasn’t full enough, when it look- 
ed t’ me ’s if it would bust if they tried 
t’ fill it any fuller, by heck!’’—Lippincott’s, 

The writer believes the system of renting 
land to transient tenants is an anachronism 
which has survived its period of usefulness, 
and must soon be relegated to the past, like 
slavery and peonage. It is an outgrown eco- 


nomic system, useful in its time, but a hin- 
drance to progress when continued into our 
present era of cooperation in the business 
world.—Benj. W. Hunt. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to cdoperate with you in-all progressive 
movements. 
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Corn is our greatest Crop 


It is worth more than any other crop 


It costs more than any other crop 


A big item in this cost is over one hundred million dollars’ worth of actual 
potash, which the corn crop takes from American soils every year—more than 


eight times the total importations of 





The corn plant uses over 
a pound and a quarter of 
potash for every bushel of 
ears produced. 

It uses more than twice as 
much potash as phosphoric 
acid. 

Supplement the manure or 
clover sod by 400 to 600 lbs. 
per acre of a fertilizer con- 
taining at least as much 
potash as phosphoric acid— 
0-8-8 or 0-8-10—or broadcast 
300 lbs. acid phosphate and 
100 lbs. muriate of potash per 
acre after plowing and before 


POTASH 


harrowing, and drill in with 
the seed 100 Ibs. per acre 
2-8-8 goods. On muck lands 
broadcast 100 to 200 Ibs. 
muriate of potash per acre. 

To drive away cut worms 
and root lice, drill in 100 Ibs. 
Kainit per acre with the seed. 
Potash makes more sound 
ears in proportion to the 
stalks. It makes much more 
and much better corn for 
eithercrib orsilo. Potash Pays. 

We sell potash in any 
amount from one 200-Ib. 
bag up. 


Write for prices and for free pamphlets on profitable use of fertilizers 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Chicago, Monadnock Block New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 


Atlanta, Empire Bldg. 


Savannah, Bank & Trust Bldg. | Sam Francisco 
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Tie Progressive Farmer’s 
Best Subscription Offer 
A BLOCK OF THREE 


For Only $2.00 
A Saving ef 33% per cent. 








(their own name not included). 
YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD A READING NEIGHBORHOOD. 


F THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER HELPS YOU, IT WILL HELP YOUR NEIGHBORS. 


Tell them about it and ask them to join your BLOCK OF THREE CLUB. We allow 
our readers liberal credits on their own subscriptions for sending us BLOCKS OF THREE 
Get a BLOCK OF THREE today and help us MAKE 
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Getting the big crops of 


fine tobacco with Virginia- 
Carolina High-Grade Fertilizers 





Growers of tobacco in every tobacco producing state write us that they find 
no fertilizers so profitable as Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers. Here we show 
a picture of the tobacco farm of W. H. Erwin, of Durham, N. C., on which Virginia- 
Carolina Fertilizers were used. It’s a splendid field, of tobacco. 


Mr. J. Rufus Creech, five miles south of Pine Level, N. C., used $50 worth of Virginia- 
Carolina Fertilizers on five acres. He sold the crop to Boyett Brothers, Smithfield, for 
$1,000.00 without being graded. The fertilizer cost $50---cultivation $50---total cost 
$100, leaving Mr. Creech a profit of $900 on the crop. 


Farmers who want to raise big crops of the finest tobacco---farmers who want to increase 


their yields of cotton---farmers who want bigger yields of corn or more profitable truck 
crops, find that they can get them with 


e ¢ 
_ High-Grade 
5 Fertil 
Mr. J. B. Banks, of Columbus, Ga., writes: ‘‘I fertilized a five acre field of cotton this year 
with Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, using your High-Grade Guano for the first applica- 


tion, then applying Virginia-Carolina Top Dresser. I now expect to get 14 bales, three 
bales to an acre. This is the finest field of cotton I have ever seen.’ 


Your soil needs to be fertilized as well as the crop. Apply fertilizer to fatten the soil, 
not merely to sustain it. If only enough fertilizer*is applied to supply the needs of the 
crop, the soil is not improved nor made fertile. But if sufficient quantity is supplied to 
not only produce the crop but also leave the soil richer, the crop gives a bigger profit. 
The soil becomes richer and.produces bigger and bigger crops each year. 


Virginia-Carolina fertilizers are safe-guarded by a corps of chemists. All of the materials 
used are inspected and analyzed. The best sources of Phosphoric Acid, Nitrogen and Pot- 


ash are used for the varioys crops—combined in the ideal proportions for every crop 
grown. 





Each of the elements of plant foods exist in different forms. Some of these combinations 
act quickly and some slowly. Some are specially desired by certain crops and others by 
other crops. Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers are manufactured in great variety for all soils 
and all crops. Don’t be content with any other brands. See that you secure Virginia- 
Carolina Fertilizers which have made poor lands fertile, restored the fertility to worn out 
fields—won prizes for heavy yields—lifted the mortgages from thousands of farms and 
brought bigger profits to the farmers who employ them. Write today fora FREE copy 
of our 1914 Farmers’ Year Book—full of valuable information on farming. 


Virginia - Carolina 
2 Virginia-Carolina) 
Chemical Co. 
Richmond, Va. = 


LET SMITHDEAL 
INCREASE YOUR PAY 


Smithdeal Business College is the logical place for young men and young women ambitious 
to better their positions or secure profitable employment. It is the oldest business college in 
Virginia and the second oldest in the South. The demand for its graduates is three times greater 
than the supply. It has more teachers proportional to the number of students than any other 
first class college in the South. Each teacher has had actual business experience and gives each 
student individual instruction. It offers either day or night courses, or simple home courses 
without extra charge. Special arrangements for board with private families at 
exceedingly low rates. 

Ss nt nterin rly secure th 
You Should Enroll Early pe pe oa Age oo Bt ag Rpg 


complete their courses before the hot weather setsin. Write at Once for Terms and FREE 
CATALOGUE. Address 


SMITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


359 North Ninth Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


THE FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF AGRI- 
CULTURE. 


By Wilcox and Smith. 


A big volume, full of useful matter for 
farmers. A handy reference book to turn 
to for answers to troublesome questions. 
Price, $3.50. 


Predligers 





Box 1123 











Best Grade Georgia Sugar Cane Syrup 
Can be had direct from producer at 
$2.50 per case of 6 10-lb. cans 
$2.75 per case of 12 5-lb. cans 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Cc. F. Walker, Cairo, Ga. 
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MY EXPERIENCE AS A TOMATO 
| CLUB GIRL 

é Granville Girl’s Canning Experi- 
| ences and the Benefits She Has 
| Obtained. 

{The following is part of a report which 
won the first prize as the best “‘history’’ sent 
in by any North Carolina Tomato Club girl.] 

HAVE been thinking and thinking 

about why I enrolled as a Tomato 
Club member. There are several 
things that made me want to be a 
member, but I am sure that the main 
thing was that I wanted the money 
that it promised, and I wanted it 
very badly. I loved the farm and 
farm work and was glad to have a 
chance to help make life there more 
pleasant and to be a little help to my 
family. I have learned to do a few 
things well and next year I want to 
do more things better. Next year I 
want to start when the first berries 
are ripe and the first vegetables come 
in and learn to can everything that 
grows on our farm. 

I know it has helped me a great 
deal to be a member of the Tomato 




















CORN CLUB CUP 
Won by Ledford Hail, Rowan County, N. C. 


Club. I haven’t made very much 
money, as the amount I will receive 
for my canned tomatoes will be only 
$26. This is very little compared 
| with what some of the girls will get, 
| but I have some cans of tomatoes for 
| home use from our garden and a va- 
riety of fruits and vegetables, more 
than 150 quarts, some of them for 
home use and some of them to sell. 
I have learned something of drawing 
and how to mix water colors in mak- 
ing my cover design for my booklet. 

Practice doesn’t always make per- 
fect but it helps. The write-up has 
helped me, and getting up the exhibit 
has made me try ‘‘to make the best 
better.”” I wouldn’t like to send any- 
thing to our Fair but my best. I have 
spent much of my time this sum- 
mer out under the trees doing some- 
thing worth while, when I might 
| have been idle, with nothing in par- 
ticular to do to be a help to my peo- 
ple. I call myself a good advertise- 
ment for the Tomato Club to the girl 
who wants to be strong and healthy, 
as I have grown 20 pounds heavier by 
actual weight, and the work has been 
pleasant and not very tiresome to me. 


There are several methods of can- 
| ning in common use, two of which I 
have had experience with this sum- 
mer. Most of my fruit and vege- 
tables I boiled in cans and jars, but 
| some of it I cooked in open kettle, 
had jars, tops and rubbers sterilized 
and filled and sealed while boiling 
hot. I canned my tomatoes with a 
small Raney Canner on a home-made 
i furnace out of doors. I did my can- 











| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ning every other day and gathered 
my fruit early in the morning, keep- 
ing it in the cellar until ready to use. 

I had a good deal of trouble early 
in the season with bud end rot, but I 
got 260 cans from my plot and 
canned 50 cans for my mother from 
her plot. I did more than 150 jars in 
glass of other fruits and vegetables. 
Some of these I cooked three days in 
succession, most of the vegetables I 
did this way and some of the fruits. 
I found Seckel pears hard to keep and 
think they ought to be boiled in three 
days in succession. Most of the other 
fruits have kept well with one boil- 
ing. Boiling the fruit on three days 
in succession is called ‘‘fractional 
sterilization” (I call this a big mouth- 
ful). 

One of the most important things 
in canning is to have everything very 
clean and to keep your water boiling 
hard all the time you have your fruit 
in. This is the only way to kill the 
bacteria which is the cause of fruits 
spoiling. 

In labeling cans I place my labels 
on a table with each end that laps 
over extending about an inch beyond 
the one next it. In this way you can 
put the paste on about half a dozen 
at‘a time. I spread the paste on only 
a half a dozen at a time because it 
dries out and does not stick so well if 
allowed to stand. I label all cans 
with the smooth end up. I think our 
club labels and emblems the prettiest 
I have ever seen and the club emblem 
and pin help to make the work inter- 
esting. 

The club emblem has for a back- 
ground a book with the word ‘‘Dem- 
onstrator” and ‘Girls’ C. & P. Club” 
on it. In the center is a four leaf 
clover with four H’s on it. The four 
H’s signify the equal training of the 
Heart, Head, Hands and Health. 

MARGARET CAPEHART 

Oxford, N. C. 





Rowan County Wide-awake 
Agriculturally 


YEAR ago farm demonstration 

work was established in Rowan 
County, and now the highest paid 
farm expert in the State of North 
Carolina is doing a great work for 
the farmers—R. W. Freeman, for- 
merly with the South Carolina Agri- 
cultural Department. 

One of the first things taken up 
after this work was established was 
the organization of the Boys’ Corn 
Club, and now the girls are being or- 
ganized into canning clubs, and both 
lines of development are making 
good in every respect. A farm life 
school is being established in the 
county, and everything is being done 
to promote modern farming. Only a 
few weeks ago a strong agricultural 
fair association was organized. 

The Salisbury Industrial Club takes 
a great pride in the fact that one of 
the prettiest and most unique corn 
club prizes ever offered in the South 
was put up this last year to the cham- 
pion corn grower. The winner was 
Ledford Hall, one of Rowan’s bright- 
est boys. The winner is only 13 
years of age, and he not only led the 
county, but he led his district, of 
which this county is a part, and com- 
posed of Yadkin, Davie, Rowan, 
Iredell, Catawba, Lincoln, Gaston, 
Cleveland, and Rutherford. His acre 
yielded him a total of 100 5-7 bush- 
els, at a total cost of $14.90. The 
market value of corn at the time be- 
ing 85 cents a bushel, making the 
money value of his crop stand at 
$85.60, less the cost of production of 
$14.90, leaving a net profit of $70.70 
on the acre. 





A little girl was reading a composition of 
her own on “Grant's Work in the Civil 
War.”’ She got on smilingly until she 
reached lLee’s surrender at Appomattox 
Courthouse. 

Then she told how Lee wore his sword 
and was handsomely attired in full uniform; 
“while Grant,’ she announced, “had on 
nothing but an old, ragged union suit.’’— 


_ Ladies Home Journal, 
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Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 


Vil. THE LEGUME FAMILY 











NCE upon a time, as the story 
Q books say, there was an old 

hillside field which had been 
cropped in cotton and corn for many 
years—so long, in fact, that it had 
become too poor 
to grow crops 
large enough to 
pay for the tend- 
ing. So it was 
“turned out,’ and 
the shiftless farm- 
er who had made 
it poor began 
working another 

or piece of land. 

MR. MILLER Of course, little 
gullies began to form in it, carrying 
away part of the thin, dry soil the 
farmer had left. Nature’s work does 
not cease, and all the time nature is 
at work leveling downythe hills and 
dragging them into the valleys and 
into the bed of the sea. 

Other forces than the rain, how- 
ever, were put to work by nature. 
Here and there all over the poor 
soil she scattered seeds of many 
kinds—seeds from the pine trees, 
and the blackberry briers, and the 
neighboring broomsedge fields, and 
the patches of crab grass, and from a 
hundred different plants. The wind 
carried them, and the water which 
ran over the land, and birds and ani- 
mals. 


Among them were some seeds of 
lespedeza—or Japan clover, as we 
usually call it. These, like the oth- 
ers, got a foothold and grew and pro- 
duced other seeds and died and went 
back to the earth, helping in their 
decay to make the land better. All 
the weeds and briers and grasses 
which grew on the old field helped 
a little in the work of holding the 
soil together and of adding to it 
some of the humus of which the long 
years of cropping had robbed it. The 
lespedeza, however, did something 
the briers and weeds and grasses did 
not and could not do. It gathered 
nitrogen from the air and added it 
to the soil. 


So, wherever the lespedeza grew 
the soil grew better very fast; and 
as it spread rapidly, creeping closely 
over every bit of ground not occu- 
pied, holding the soil together, add- 
ing nitrogen and humus to it all the 
time, it was not a great many years 
until the field was covered with a 
carpet of green and the briers and 
bushes and hardy weeds which the 
lespedeza could not crowd out were 
rank and vigorous. 

So another farmer came along, 
looked at the field and said: ‘‘Look 
what a coat of Japan clover. We'll 
clear the briers and bushes off of 
this field and try it in corn. It ought 
to make a good crop.”’ 

The lespedeza had restored to the 
land much of what the bad farmer 
had wasted. The other plants had 
helped add humus, but they had not 
added nitrogen as the lespedeza had 
done, for it was a legume and they 
were not. 





Another Strange Story 


OES this seem a strange story? 
Here is another equally strange 
and equally true: 

There was a farmer who had just 
bought a new farm. There was a big 
level field close to the house, but it 
had been cropped for a long time and 
the soil seemed hard and dry and 
dead. 

“Are you going to put that field in 
corn?’ a neighbor asked him. 

“No,” said the farmer, “‘I’ll have to 
clear up that old bushy pasture for 
corn this year. I think I can have 
this field ready next year.” 

Then a little later he plowed the 
field and sowed it to cowpeas, and 
cut them for hay. When fall came 
he harrowed the land until it was fine 


and smooth and sowed crimson clover 
on it. 

In the spring he turned the clover 
under. The soil now was fine and 
mellow and “‘lively,’ and those who 
looked at it said, ‘““My, you ought to 
make a fine crop of corn there.” 

The peas and clover had filled the 
soil with humus, as any other crops 
turned under would have done, and 
they had also filled it with nitrogen, 
which most other crops could not 
have done. For, like lespedeza, the 
clovers and the peas are legumes. 


How Legumes Get Nitrogen From 
the Air 


EGUMES, then, differ from other 

plants in their ability to gather 
nitrogen from the air. The way they 
do it is a story as strange as either of 
those we have just read. 

We have already learned some- 
thing of bacteria, those wonderfully 
small plants which live almost every- 
where and which take such an active 
part in so many of the processes of 
life and in those of death and de- 
cay. It is these same bacteria—or 
rather one tribe of them—which en- 
able the legumes to make the soil 
from which they get their food richer 
in one of those foods than it was be- 
fore they grew. If the reader will 
carefully pull up a clover plant, or a 
soy bean plant, or a garden bean, he 
will see on the roots a number of 
small lumps or knots. These lumps 
are called ‘‘nodules,’? and are the 
homes of countless numbers of bac- 
teria which have the power of taking 
nitrogen from the air in the soil 
spaces and storing it away. The le- 
gumes, then, instead of having to get 
their nitrogen from the soil, as other 
plants do, draw upon the _ stores 
which the bacteria have gathered into 
the nodules. The plants furnish the 
bacteria a home, as it were, and the 
bacteria help supply the plants with 
food. Thus the partnership is help- 
ful to both, and it is wonderfully 
helpful to man. 

Sometimes the bacteria which 
thrive upon a certain legume will not 
be in a soil and then the legume will 
have to look for its nitrogen from 
the soil just as wheat or corn would. 
In this case the nodules will not be 
found on the roots of the legume. 
Men have learned, however, that by 
taking soil from a field where the 
bacteria are known to be or by using 
“cultures” of these bacteria, the soil 
can be ‘‘inocuiated,’”? as it is called. 
That is, enough bacteria are put into 
it to begin the work of gathering ni- 
trogen for the crops. These cultures 
are made in laboratories, and it is 
a great achievement of scientists that 
they have been able to grow these 
bacteria, shut them up in bottles or 
boxes and send them out to farmers 
to help make their crops grow. 

On a few plants not legumes such 
bacteria—‘‘symbiotic’’ bacteria they | 
are called—live and gather nitrogen | 
from the air; but none of these plants 
is of agricultural importance, and 
none of them gathers any such quan- 
tities of nitrogen as do the legumes. 
The knots and lumps sometimes seen 
on the roots of grasses, weeds and 
some cultivated crops are caused, as 
a rule, by plant diseases or insects, 
and are in no way related to the per- 
fectly normal nodules on the legume 
roots. 


Different Kinds of Legumes 


HE legume family embraces pa 

large number of plants of very 
different types and uses. These dif- 
ferent plants are the homes of dif- 
ferent bacteria. The particular bac- 
terium which lives upon red clover, 
for example, will live upon the other 
true clovers, but is different from the 
one which lives on cowpeas or the 
one on alfalfa. The bacterium which 











He’s Big 
And Good All Through 


Big Ben is built for endless service. 

- He has no “off-days,” no shut-downs. 

His four years of existence have been 

one long record of on-the-dot accu- 

tacy. 29,000 jewelers say that he does 

more efficient work for less pay 
than any other clock alive. 

A Big Ben battalion, over 3,000 
strong, leaves La Salle, Illinois,ever 
day. Their sparkling triple nickel- 
plated coats of implement steel; their 
dominating seven-inch height; their 
big, bold, black, easy-to-read figures 
and hands; their big, easy-to-wind 
keys—all make Big Ben the world’s 
master clock. 

In return for one little drop of oil, 
he’ll work for you a full year. 
From “Boots on” to“Lights out”—365 
times—he’ll guarantee to tell you the 
time o’day with on-the-dot accuracy. 

















All Over 


He’ll guarantee to get you up either 
of TWO WAYS—with one long, 
steady, five-minute ring if you need 
a good big call, or on the installment 
plan, with short rings one-half min- 
ute apart for ten minutes, so you'll 
wake up gradually, and he'll stop 
short in the middle of a tap during 
etther call if you want to shut him 
off. 

Big Ben is a mighty pleasant look- 
ing fellow. Hisbig, open, honest face 
and his gentle tick-tick have earned 
him a place in thousands of paviors. 
He wins friends everywhere. 

The next time you go to town call at 

our jeweler’s and ask to see Big Ben. 
fi your dealer hasn’t got him, send 
a money order for $2.50 to his makers 
— Westclox, La Salle, lllinots~—and 
he’ll come to you prepaid. (206) 
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Get 
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the high 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays 12inches 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3 to 8 inches, his 
is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 


fence ever offered. 

2 T 9 margin and No. 13 lineand stay 
wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 

ing between line wires graduated from 3 


inches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 
square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 
top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
stay wires and barb bottom wire. 
line wires graduated from 3 to 6 inches 
LAWN FENCE. 
& lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
ized Barbed Wire. 

Write today for large free catalog show- 
ing complete line of over 100 styles and 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 

84 Council St. MUNCIE, 


X 


CENTS A ROD for a 4l-inch 
medium weight farm fence. No. 


CENTS A ROD for 26-inch 

Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 

$ | .40 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 


Hearth steel wae See igus 
wire mill to be used in K 

For Less Money—because our prices are based on one & 
small profit added to the actual cost of materialand & 
labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE—A NEW IDEA. : 


KITSELMAN 
FENCE | 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 


galvanized Open 
made in our own 
SELMAN FENCE. 


est quality heavil 


® CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No.10. Stays6inches apart 
for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12 inches 
abovethat. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 3 to 8 inches. as all the 
advantages of a 6-inch stay fence but & 
costs much less. = 


Hh 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
medium weight farm and sheep ~ 
fence. No.9 marginandNo.13line = 
and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3iches at bottom to 8inches at top. 


POULTRY FENCE. 
254 CENTS A ROD for a 60-inch 


Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 

wires and No. 18 stay and line 

wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 444 inches. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. muncie, ino. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 














(Concluded on page 35 this issue) 


When writing to advertisers, m 


ention The Progressive Farmer 
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“I hired the boy 
with the good teeth” 


said a Chicago business 
man, in describing his 
efforts to secure asuitable 
young business assistant. 


*“There were a dozen appli- 
cants; all of them intelligent, 
typical American lads, but the 
boy that won me had white, 
well cared for teeth, and I 
argued that a boy who was care- 
ful of his personal appearance 
was the kind ofa boy I wanted.”’ 

Nothing contributes so much to 
attractive personal appearance as 
good teeth—and good teeth mean 
good health—and theability towin, 
not only in business, but in all 
lines of human endeavor. 

A pleasant, satisfactory way to 
insure ‘‘good teeth—good health,” 
is the twice-a-day use of Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream and twice-a- 
year visit to your dentist. 


You too 
should use 


COLGATES | 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


ane Aan 

















2A BROWNIE 
Price, $3.22 





UST the thing you need on the 

farm to taKe pictures of stock, 
crops, etc.—you can use it to ad- 
vantage in your business. It is 
very simple to operate and works 
like it’s big brother the Kodak. 
The film cartridge of six or twelve 
exposures can be put in or taken 
out by daylight, and you can do the 
developing and printing yourself 
without a darK-room, or send it to 
your dealer. Takes pictures 2% 
x 4% and you can make as many 
prints as you want. 


Ask your dealer for catalogue or 
write us and we will mail it free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
bs. 435 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ENT YOUR IDEAS 


ge $9.001 offered for certain inven- 
9 tions. Book “How to Obtain a Patent” 
and ‘‘What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in nufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 
‘ Established 16 Years 
960 FP. Street. Washington, D. G 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











MORE HAPPINESS FOR COUNTRY GIRLS 


Let Them Learn to Take Pride and Interest in Useful Work— 


Provide Reading, Music, and Social. 


Pleasures — Sympathize 


With Their Aspirations and Love Affairs 


T = ideal is wrong. Pick up al- 
most any magazine and what 
do we find—an immature girl 
seated at the piano, feeding pigeons, 
balancing herself on ship rails, or 
drinking tea from tiny cups, and 
nearly all of them exposing more neck 
and ankle than is usually considered 
modest. Is that a fine ideal to keep 
before those who do read? They are 
the leaders, and the ideal or lack 
of it, is communicated to others. 

Is there anything prettier than a 
sweet-faced young woman in a neat 
one-piece house dress with hair well 
| brushed and feet sen- 





more and give more. When children 
are little and duties are many it is 
hard for mothers and fathers to get 
away, but there are families who 
have gone into the woods and camped, 
gone down the river in an old punt; 
they have all bundled into the wagon 
and gone for a week’s jaunt and felt 
well repaid for the trouble. No fam- 
ily, who can possibly afford it, should 
neglect to go to the county fair and 
when you go there see things; see 
the quilt that you are going home to 
imitate; see the butter that took the 
prize, and seek out the maker of it 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


disappointment, whether we feel that 
we are such in our hearts or not. 


A Girl’s Love Affairs . 


era we not look back a number of 
years and think of the glow of 
pleasure that went over us when some 
school boy handed us a big red ap- 
ple; cannot we remember the time 
that Willie brought us a bunch of 
flowers and how we secretly kept the 
water fresh every day; cannot we re- 
member how delighted we were when 
we were asked to go out driving with 
John’s father’s new horse and buggy; 
cannot we remember the fun we had 
when we were chosen at the party 
in the schoolhouse? If we cannot, it 
is no use talking about it, our hearts 
are too dead. But if we can, let us 
not begrudge our boys and girls the 
same pleasure. Let them have what 
fun they can, with this reservation— 
remember the temptations that might 
have come to you, and try to make 
yourselves as much a part of their 
frolics as you can. It will brighten 
you, unconsciously steady the chil- 
dren, and give you something to talk 
about when you get 





| sibly shod, helping the 
| baby to take his first 
steps, a smiling girl 
wiping the dishes for 
Mother with a snowy 
cup-towel or a rosy- 
cheeked, winsome lit- 
tle lady arranging 
blankets and sheets 
in a plain, sunny 
| sleeping room? Sure- 
ly they are as pretty 





as any precocious 
love-sick debutants. 
And it would seem 


| that an artist could 
| make as beautiful a 
picture out of bright- 
eyed lassies, tall kitch- 
en stool, blue dish- 
pan, glistening soap- 
suds, as ever he does 
out of summer girl, 
snub nose, blue sea 
water and _ white 
foam; certainly it 
would be a more edi- 
fying picture. 








home. 

Instead of making 
fun of the boys for 
liking the girls and 
the girls for liking 
the boys, don’t even 
suggest to them that 
they are ‘“‘beaux” or 
“sweethearts,” but 
think that they are 
jolly friends, com- 
panions, and such 
they are likely to re- 
main. If you encour- 
age them to go into 
the kitchen with you 
and make candy they 
are not likely to sit 
“n the parlor and 
“‘spoon.’”’ At the par- 
ty there may be some 
boy or girl who will 
have been away from 
home, grown success- 
ful and come back to 
see their old compan- 
ions. Somehow the 








| The Value of Leav- 
ing Home . 
N A great many families the vari- 
ous individuals see somuch of each 
other that they get on each other’s 
nerves and any member having 
yielded to his nerves has shown the 
worst side of his character. There- 
fore, the members of the family often 
see each other at their worst. There 
is a little poem which I think I have 
told you before: 


“We have cheerful words for the stranger, 

A smile for the sometime guest, 

But for our own the surly tone, 

Though we love our own the best.” 

If it is possible, therefore, for every 
member in the family to get away 
from home once in a while, it will 
work wonders for the harmony of the 
household. You will observe that 
when boys and girls go away to school 
they come home with increased love 
for the members of the family. To 
be sure it is very probable that they 
will have a healthy dissatisfaction for 
household conditions for a while. If 
the parents sympathize with them, 
and permit them to realize that the 
home is theirs to do with as they 
will—for new ideas is really what the 
children were sent away for--they will 
remain interested and loving. Take 
the boy or girl who has been away 
to school and it is very seldom that 
you will find them talking about the 
| drawbacks of the place they live in; 
|they will rather expatiate upon its 
possibilities. Whatever people learn 
by association with many people they 
nearly always learn this one thing: 
“Laugh and the world laughs with 
you; weep and you weep alone.” 

A bright character warms our 
hearts just as much as sunshine en- 
livens the world. Take this lesson 
to your hearts, girls, if you have not 
already done so, and compel your- 
selves to seem happy whether you 








are so or not. You will both get 
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MEMBERS OF THE BABY MUTTON 


and ask questions; get a few seeds 
of some vegetable you have never 
seen before; ride around town and 
see how comfortably they have their 
porches arranged; see how simple and 
yet how pretty their curtains are; 
go into the stores and gloat over the 
kitchen utensils, looking forward to 
the day in which you can buy them 
for yourselves. 


Parents Are Old 


O YOU know what all this look- 

ing and seeking will do for you? 
It will take 10 years off your age. It 
will give you something to think of 
and laugh about and talk about for 
a year to come. Every magazine you 
find will have something in it to re- 
mind you of something you saw or 
heard, and you will read a page that 
looks dull because you saw in it some 
reference to something that inter- 
ested you away from home. That is 
the life that makes home happier to 
the young girl; that is the quality 
in you that makes you companion- 
able to her and keeps her from think- 
ing of her lonely life, if such it is. 

I have heard lecturers who lived in 
the city talk about how beautiful it is 
to plant the seed, to see it sprout, 
grow to maturity, be harvested, 
stored, marketed and turned into 
money; how glorious it was to see 
the trees bud in the spring, leaf, 
change color and wither. This is all 
very lovely in theory, but it is un- 
commonly humdrum if there is noth- 
ing to surprise, to inspire, to give 
hope. Therefore, in summing it up, 
let us give our boys and girls what 
we can by way of schools, magazines, 
visiting, let the girls realize that they 
are fundamental to the happiness of 
the home, and above all, let us give 
them the sunshine of our lives and 
not the wrecks of mournfulmess and 


devil seems to put it 
CLUB into the hearts of 

country people to 
criticise and belittle him or her. 
Hasn’t that happened in your neigh- 
borhood? I hope you _ will say, 
“Get thee behind me Satan,” if you 
are tempted to do this, and say in- 
stead, “They must have learned many 
things from associating with many 
people that I do not know; I shall 
not build a wall of reserve around 
myself, but I shall consider it a God- 
given opportunity to learn those 
things which might inspire my own 
children to higher things.’’ 


The Dangers of Prosperity 


I READ an article the other day 
about a cattle ranger, who went to 
great expense to provide education, 
interest and incentive for his boys 
and girls in their formative years, 
who said: ‘‘A whole lot of men who 
gits in my circumstances moves into 
town jist about in time to plumb ruin 
their children. Take a live boy, like 
one of mine, to town, give him a bank 
account and a check book and in 
three years time he aint worth shoot- 
jng.”’ 

This may be true, but if you take 
that boy or girl and send him to a 
good school, whose aim is to develop 
the characters of boys and girls, their 
price will be above rubies. Consider 
this in another way, give the boy and 
girl in the country an income, regu- 
lar and definite. Do not consider 
yourself marvelously generous in do- 
ing so, but know that you are simply 
carrying out the Golden Rule and you 
will have gone a long way towards 
removing the loneliness and a still 
longer way in the development of 
their characters. Do you not remem- 
ber how much you wished for a little 
money of your own? Of course 
you do. 
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Saturday, March 7, 1914.] 


Childhood 


HE love of home has been instilled 

away back when the child was yet 
a baby and it has retained it or not, 
according to the training which the 
mother and father gave. I think we 
are too apt to either expect nothing 
from the child and let it grow up 
lax in mind, or we may expect too 
much of the child. Some months ago 
I wrote to a number of girls whom 
I knew to be studying but living at 
home, and asked them what their oc- 
cupations were. I found that very 
many of them had entirely too much 
for the developing woman. There 
are many homes, however, where 
from babyhood parents are firm, af- 
fectionate, persistent, cheerful in the 
accomplishment of definite, thought- 
ful and systematic work from the 
growing child, varying with age and 
strength, homes in which the play 
and transient interests of the child 
were directed that the bigger unfold- 
ment of character might be for- 
warded. 


~ ‘Music 


OT every person is musical, but 

the development of a little har- 
mony is worth. the experiment. Al- 
most any family can afford some 
kind of instrument from the Jews 
harp, mouth organ, flute, up to the 
banjo, mandolin, guitar, on to the or- 
gan, piano, or violin. If you can’t 
do anything more there are grama- 
phones and Victrolas suitable to the 
pockets of almost everyone. Are 
there flowers in your windows? Did 
you let Mary take down the grue- 
some photograph she wanted to, or 
did you make her keep it in there be- 
cause it was someone you once cared 
for? Did you encourage Mary to in- 
vite the little sewing club to your 
house, and did you let her take out 
the prettiest dishes on condition that 
she put them all back without your 
aid? Did you laugh at her when she 
wanted a fancy salad or spent 15 min- 
utes in fixing her finger nails for the 
event? 


The Lure of the City 


OU see the girls in town with fash- 

ionable clothes on their backs and 
stylish tilts to their hats. They look 
happy, but are they? If you would 
regard them closely you would per- 
haps see great circles under their 
eyes, cheeks pale and clothes cheap. 
Question them and you would find 
that they may be working long hours 
behind counters and in factories, sel- 
dom having an opportunity to sit, dic- 
tated to by overseers and paid small 
wages. Follow them home and you 
may find them at cheap lodging 
houses, where food was scanty and 
unattractive. This is what you are 
only too often likely to find. Un- 
trained girls who go to town seeking 
the gold that turns out to be nothing 
but glitter are many. The untrained 
person comes in competition with too 
many that are trained; therefore, in- 
stead of giving your girl the ideal 
of a stenographer or clerk, let her 
rather have the ideal of the happy 
homemaker, which, if you have lived 
in the world at all, you have by this 
time comprehended requires greater 
and more varied preparation than is 
required of any person in industrial 
lines. If she must earn money 
there are many occupations at home. 
If none such seem available then 
school teaching is certainly the best, 
in that it trains her to understand 
the child—knowledge of which she 
can make excellent use of in later 
years. 

In conclusion—the lonesome coun- 
try girl is one of the problems of this 
day and age. If each father and 
mother would realize that the lone- 
some girl is a menace to their own 
happiness, they would perhaps not ig- 
nore or chide as they do too often, 
but would give serious thought to the 
subject, and instead of expecting the 
girl to conform to their tastes and 
desires, would try to adapt them- 
‘selves to the younger and happier 
spirits of those who have not known 
the responsibilities and cares as they 


have. The parent who realizes this 
is the parent whose girls do not an- 
swer matrimonial advertisements, 
who do not fall victims to the dressy 
scoundrel, and who do not value a 
smooth tongue and false promises 
above real character and common 
sense. 





Fourteen Suggestions For March 


AVE you your garden seeds all 
ready to plant? 

2. Every fly swatted now is 22,000 
less next summer. 

3. If you are going to keep bees 
this summer have the hives ready. 

4, See that all the fat being saved 
for soap is kept clean of burned 
specks. 

5. These rainy days are splendid 
for making and mending screens, 
windows and doors. 

6. Give the brooding hen her nest 
of eggs. The early chick makes the 
winter layer. 

7. Don’t discard the warm clothes 
and blankets because a mild season 
sets in. Keep them ready for use. 

8. Is the summer sewing all done 
that you may have leisure later for 
pruning the rose bushes, cleaning 
around the bulbs, and tending the lit- 
tle chicks? 

9, Let me again remind you to or- 
der your supply of glass jars and new 
rubbers that they may be ready for 
the early vegetables and fruits. If 
you have a canner, of course, it will 
be tin cans, solder, etc. 

10. Don’t forget that it is now 
spring—the season of colds. Keep 
the feet dry and avoid crowds. Save 
the money you would spend on pneu- 
monia cures and cough cures and 
spend it on fresh air, an oilcloth cov- 
ering for the kitchen floor, or for 
fruit. 

11. Give a little party for your 
neighbors. Call it a ‘“‘pattern party’’ 
and ask each to bring the patterns 
she thinks her neighbors might en- 
joy borrowing. Have plenty of paper 
and pins and let each cut them off 
for herself. Gingersnaps and cocoa 
or coffee will make good refresh- 
ments. The recipes are elsewhere. 

12. While the children are study- 
ing their lessons in the long evenings 
are you studying yours—spring and 
summer diets and whether the cost of 
conveniences is great or not, meas- 
ured against the drudgery they lift 
from frail women and children? If 
the children are growing up, why not 
write for school catalogs, and see 
for yourself which you like best? 

13. Spring is not far off, so modify 
the diet a little; have more fruit, es- 
pecially for breakfast. Have fresh 
fruit where you can and apple sauce 
and prunes. Have more boiled onions 
and a rotation of as many green vege- 
tables as you can find. Don’t mind 


trying new ones, and see if those 
boiled in plain salt water and 
seasoned with cream dressing do 


not make a delightful change for the 
jaded appetite. Don’t eat much pork 
or fried food. 

14. A careless farmer sometimes 
lets the manure lie in the cow stable 
until about this time of the year. It 
is so bad that the sanitary inspector 
would get him if he lived in a city. 
In this manure will breed millions of 
flies to carry second-summer com- 
plaint germs to the baby, typhoid to 
the grown-ups and other diseases to 
all. Spread the manure on the fields. 
Experiments have proved that it gains 
nothing lying instead of being spread, 
and they have also proved that many 
doctors’ bills have been incurred and 
mortgages made by the flies bred in 
it. Verily, cleanliness is next to God- 
liness. 





Our Woman Suffrage Letters 
Next Week 


T LAST we have the decision of 
the judges as to the winners of 
the prizes on the best essays on why 
women should not vote and why they 
should, 
The judges were Judge Walter 
(Concluded on page 28-this issue) 


Malleable and Charcoal Iron 
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Sledge-hammer blows 
can’t break Majestic 
malleable iron! 


That’s why Majestic joints can be 
cold-riveted; oven made practically 
airtight, without putty—stays tight. 
As cast iron breaks, ordinary stoves 
can’t be riveted at all. They must be 
bolted, loosely, leaving cracks that are 
filled with putty, which soon falls out, 
allowing heat to escape and cold air to 
enter oven. This requires hotter fires, 
doubles fuel bill, causes heavy repairs 
and rapidly burns out range. 

The whole front and top of a Majestic is 
unbreakable malleable iron, riveted to 
body of charcoal] iron—resists rust 3 times 
as long as steel. 

= asbestos,—(held by open grating), 
which reflects heat onto oven. Oven top curved; heat hugs closer than with square top. 
You don’t have to turn bread in a Majestic,—heat is forced to front of oven, as well as back. 
Hot water reservoir of pure, nickeled copper; pocket pressed from one piece—no seams—can’6 
leak. Reservoir and frame both move; no wear on bottom of reservoir. Oven door braced by 


unbreakableiron stakes;nosprings. Rackslides 
G Yr at easily and stays rigid and level under heavy 
MM ? esti C 


without 
legs. 


ing pan. Open end ash pan scoops up ashes 
inside as you slide it back. 
pan—floor can’t scorch. 
Don't let low price mislead you into buying a 
cheap range—quality doesn’t show in appear- 
ance. A Majestic outwears three ordinary ranges. 
You don't get a range often; investigate! 
Majestic dealers are in every county in 40 states. 
If you can’t find one, ask us; and write for “*Range 
Comparison’’, explaining every advantage. 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 39 , St. Louis, Ma. 
@lush top reservoirs have aluminum top) 
SF 


—— 


weight. Cup catches falling ashes when empty- 
Ventilation under 


















Sent To You For A 


Cornish _ Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
€150 on a high grade piano and from 625 to $50 on 
@ first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so can you. We offer to send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
so that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


ree Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
Fon wd baie 2 eas ta6 saves you ‘one-third what other manufacturers of bigh 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agentes. 


\ Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
beautiful plano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
aL sen ee now Sens buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. You should have this important 


ion before making your selection. Write g g 9 Washington, N. J. 
a Ger and please. inention this paper. ornish 0., Established Over 50 Years 
























































“Marlin 
27 REPEATING RIFLE _ 


You can buy no better gun 
for target work and all 
small game up to 


200 yards. 


mechanism it 
handles .22 short, 
long or long-rifle cartridges 
perfectly. The deép Ballard 
rifling develops maximum power and 
accuracy and adds years to the life of rifles. 


No, 20 site yih The solid top is protection from defective cartridges—prevents powder and 
5 shots, $11.50, gases from being blown back. The side ejection never lets ejected shells 
No. 29 i ‘ g spoil your bead and allows’ quick, accurate tshots. With simple take- 
io. 29 rifle, wn construction, removable action parts,—least parts of any .22—it isthe 
$9.25. quickest and easiest to . Just the gun you want! Ask any gundealer, 


The 7 e 
vilkbinusn ants Dike Marlin Prearms CO. 


thee ‘ 
3 phage oy <5 139 Willow Street New Haven, Conn, 





Tailoring Salesmen WANTED 6, 


We want live, energetic hustlers, men who can make good; who are ambitious to start 
i io canvassing; no experience required; no capital necessary. 




















in abusiness of their own. i 
We furnish everything to start. Hundreds are making from $100 to eo per month Fs 
and expenses. e guarantee absolute satisfaction and take all the risk. e eS 
are one of the largest woolen mills in the country and positively have the only 
up-to-date, high-quality, low-priced tailoring on the market. 
= makin t om $25 $50 
Dasemsunghon $25 to $SO Every Week 
We furnish a complete agents’ outfit, consisting of large sampte book (not 
a folder), order blanks, tape measures, adve ng matter—in fact every- 
ing essential to the conducting of = high: tailoring — e . 
D s. is t is sent express prepaid. Drop a postal |! 
Write today for this big outfit and say “‘Send rth peace ‘agents* ouent.” 4 
We will start you at once on the road to Success. Be sure and write today. [i 
DANIEL WOOLEN MILLS, Dept K, 300 Green St., Chicago |= 








The Progressive Farmer.’ 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
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LORIDA got too much credit on our maps 
on page 1 last week. We intended having 
each map cut off immediately below the abbrevi- 
ation, ‘“‘Fla.’’, and she is not entitled to the dots 
appearing below that abbreviation. Even without 
these she has more hogs than Virginia or South 
Carolina, but shows up badly with regards to 
horses, mules, hay and forage. 





E find this incident in an exchange: “‘An un- 

educated man, deploring his lack of early ad- 
vantages, was in the habit of taking his little son 
on his lap at night to hear his lessons. He fol- 
lowed the boy through all of his high school work, 
and is today an educated man through giving the 
child continued sympathy in his studies.” Thou- 
sands of men have almost educated themselves in 
this way. Why not renew your youth by helping 
your children? 





HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER always believes 

in using two or more horses when it is possi- 
ble to do so, but it also believes that there is the 
biggest sort of opportunities for the one-horse 
farmer all over the South. Any man with grit 
and intelligence can do far better running a one- 
horse farm than by hiring himself out in town or 
selling his children to a cotton mill. And then 
he can gradually work himself into the two-horse 
class. The story of J. L. Duckworth and his fifty- 
acre one-mule farm, as given elsewhere in this 
issue, is an illuminating and inspiring example of 
what a one-horse farmer can do if he makes all 
his supplies at home and doesn’t have to pay out 
all his profits to time-price supply merchants. 





ALLACE’S FARMER correctly insists that a 

larger number of farmers ought to carry life 
insurance. Most city men, it points out, carry 
enough to protect their estates in case of unex- 
pected death; and there is just as much reason 
why the farmer should do so: 


“Most of the capital of the average farmer 
is tied up in his business, and he has, as a 
rule, more or less floating indebtedness. His 
business is of such a character that if it be- 
comes necessary to close it up in a year it is 
likely to be at considerable sacrifice. A few 
thousand dollars of life insurance that would 
come in the form of cash on his death would 
very often save considerable loss in handling 
his estate.’’ 





E ARE delighted to see that the United States 

Department of Agriculture is preparing to 
furnish farmers plans for building farm residences 
and tenant houses. It is a sad but truthful state- 
ment that nine-tenths of our farm houses are 
neither so attractive in appearance nor so conven- 
fent in arrangement as they ought to be, consid- 
ering the amount of money spent on them. This 
is due to the fact that the farmer frequently builds 
from his own plans and simply lacks architectural 
know! ge. He also lacks a_ knowledge of the 
value and advantages of certain interior arrange- 
ments, which the accumulated experience of thou- 
sencs of people has taught the architect. Our 
reacers who are thinking of building any sort of 
farm residence would.do well to write the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C.. for the plans which it has to offer, or will have 
1c offer within the next few months. 





S AN illustration of the unscientific, unbusiness- 

like basis upon which freight rates are made 
in the South the following is typical: To haul 
“crushed rock” for concrete work, etc., from one 
given point to another in carload lots, the railroad 
eharged ninety cents per ton; but to haul ground 
limestone between the same two points to be used 
for agricultural purposes, the charge was $1.20 per 
ton. The crushed rock meant no increased tonnage, 
whereas the ground limestone (essentially the 
taw material) meant increased crops to the farm- 
ers and increased tonnage to the railroads; and 





yet, after hauling one carload of ground lime- 
stone as ‘‘crushed rock’’ for ninety cents a ton, 
the mistake (?) was discovered and the rate 
raised to $1.20 a ton under the classification of 
ground limestone. The result was that the traffic 
was stopped, temporarily at least. And yet, they 
say the railroads are managed by ‘“‘business’”’ men! 


Corn and Cotton Yields Per Acre 


HE following figures showing the acre yields 
of corn and cotton for 1913 and for 1912 
in the United States and in various States in 
our territory should have appeared in our Refer- 
ence Special, but they are no less interesting now: 








Corn Tobacco Cotton 

Bus. Per Acre Lbs, Per Acre Lbs. Per Acre 

1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 

United States... 23 29 784 785 182 191 
Virginia ....00. 26 24 770 600 250 250 
North Carolina. 20 18 670 620 239 269 
South Carolina. 20 18 760 700 235 209 
Georgia ....... 16 14 1,000 830 204 159 
WIOPIGR. <nccsces 15 13 1,000 840 150 113 
Tennessee ...... 20 26 720 660 206 169 
Alabama ...... 17 17 700 750 190 172 
Mississippi ..... 20 18 Not reported 193 173 
Louisiana ...... 22 18 450 300 170 193 
Arkansas .....- 19 20 Not reported 195 190 
TOXGS. ..oncscces 24 21 600 700 156 206 
Oklahoma ..... i1 19 Not reported 130 183 





Wastes Which Business Cooperation 
Would Avoid 


T IS gratifying to see that people everywhere 
are waking up to the wasteful extravagance of 
our present methods of distribution, and to the 

fact that in the long run both the consumer and 
the producer are compelled to suffer enormous 
losses because of the present costly ‘‘duplication 
of service’ in marketing the farmers’ products, 
and also in banking and in many other lines of 
business. 

As an indication of the way people are begin- 
ning to think about these things, we note the fol- 
lowing interesting article by Mr. C. W. Hillhouse, 
of Sylvester, Ga., in a recent issue of his local 
paper. It is a typical illustration of present-day 
“duplication of service’ which he gives. We 
quote: 

“Our American people are too extravagant 
and it costs too much to do business. Take 
our little city, Sylvester, for example. We 
have several stores here, all buying independ- 
ently and from different sources, visited by 
dozens of drummers. We in the end pay their 
salaries, their traveling expenses, their hotel 
bills, then pay local freight on each small 
shipment, instead of all the merchants buying 
cooperatively and having the goods shipped 
by the carload, thus saving freight and ex- 
pense of eleven drummers out of the dozen, 
The same would apply to all business. 

‘Here we support too many men and their 
families. Usually there are too many middle- 
men, too many have to get a living out of the 
little business done. Over half of the expense 
of doing business can be cut out through co- 
operation. Take our little city again. There 
are perhaps a half dozen of our merchants 
who cater to the city trade and run delivery 
wagons, so they have the expense of six men 
to drive, up-keep of six drays, expense and 
feed of six horses, when perhaps through co- 
operation of these six merchants, one dray, 
one horse and one man could do the work, 

“One lady away out in the residence sgec- 
tion, say a mile distant, will phone one mer- 
chant for a peck of meal, another for a sifter, 
another for a quart of vinegar. So away go 
three drays to make these deliveries, when by 
cooperation one could do it easily. We have 
three banks, three bank buildings and offices, 
three sets of two or three attendants each, 
when one bank could do all the business here, 
thereby saving one-third cost and expense of 
doing the business.”’ 





Rural Credits Again: Thrift, Personal Credit 
and Land Purchase Phases 


HE symposium on rural credits in last week’s 

Progressive Farmer has attracted wide- 

spread comment. We really do not believe 
that any other American paper has ever published 
a clearer or more illuminating discussion of this 
subject which heretofore has been so much talked 
about and so little understood. There seems to 
be little doubt that the National Government will 
soon make some provision for lending money on 
land, and this is good as far as it goes. But at 
best it is only hat the problem, as our corre- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


spondents last week pointed out. There are three 
other highly important phases of the rural credit 
problem as follows: 

1. Provision must be made for lending money 
for short time on personal credit. 

2. Provision must be made for helping worthy 
tenants or settlers buy land. 

3. Provision must be made for encouraging and 
accumulating farmers’ savings to be lent out to 
other farmers. 

Let us not forget that the rural credits prob- 
lem is not wholly a matter of helping the farmer 
get money. Helping him save money is another 
big matter. Habits of thrift and economy must 
be encouraged, as Mr. Bradford Knapp urged. 
Consider, for example, the Raiffeisen banks in 
Europe—the little credit societies in which farm- 
ers have deposited $10, $25, $50 or $100 each 
to be re-lent to members; they have probably 
helped the farmer as much by giving him a start 
toward financial independence through saving as 
in delivering him from ‘‘time-prices’’ bondage 
by lending to him. 

Whatever is done with regard to loans om land, 
therefore, we must work out some system for 
encouraging and pooling the farmers’ savings and 
using these savings to build up farm life. Here- 
tofore farmers have not used banks as much as 
they should, and what money they have deposited 
in city banks has usually been lent to city men 
to build up city business. 

To remedy this situation some such plan as the 
Rural Building and Loan Association, described 
by Dr. Harrison on our Farmers’ Union page this 
week, must be developed—that or something 
better. 

Moreover, with regard to helping men buy 
land on easy terms, we again point out that while 
this will be a godsend if properly managed, it is 
absolutely necessary in our opinion, for the South 
to require Negroes to buy in communities to 
themselves and not open up our whole Southern 
country to the unlimited and unrestricted sand- 
wiching of white and Negro farms, 








Are You Rich Enough to Afford It? 


SUCCESSFUL demonstration agent was re- 
A cently overheard in the act of driving home 

—and very neatly, too—a lesson in soil con- 
servation. 

“Uncle John,” said he, “whose land are you 
renting this year?”’ 

“Whose land?” said Uncle John, surprised, 
“T’m workin’ my own land. Why’d you think 
I was rentin’?”’ 

“TI thought so simply because I didn’t believe 
you’d let your own land wash away in any such 
manner,’’ was the teply. 

A short time ago we read of a successful farmer 
who loves to have his children learn from what 
others are doing. He owns an automobile, and 
when work is not pressing the family goes for 
a ride. 

“Children,” says Dad, as they pass by Jones’ 
down-at-the-heel farm, with its broken gates, un- 
painted buildings, and general air of dilapidation, 
“Children, Jones must be a very wealthy man.” 

“Why, Father?’ they ask in chorus. 

“Because if he wasn’t he couldn’t afford to let 
his good tools and farm machinery lie out in the 
weather as he does,”’ replies Father. 

The children are half puzzled, but gradually the 
idea strikes home. 

Again, as they drive past the farm of shiftless, 
thriftless Smith.” 

“Boys, Bill Smith evidently has a world of 
money.”’ 

“Why, Dad?” ask the boys, incredulous. 

“Why, simply because a poor man-couldn’t af- 
ford to let the grass and weeds take his cotton 
and corn as Smith is doing.” And the boys see 
the point and remember. 





A man who had never been duck hunting shot at a 
duck in the air. The duck fell dead to the ground. 

“Well, you got him!” exclaimed the amateur’s friend 

“Yes,” replied the amateur, “but I might as well have 
saved my ammunition—the fall would have killed him.’— 
Boston Post. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Cooperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 














Get Good Men for Your Next Legislature 


HERE’S a new spirit stirring throughout the 
South—a spirit which is making itself felt 
especially in the demand for progressive leg- 
islation, legislation in which the South has lagged 
behind our sister Commonwealths of the North 
and West. Heretofore town interests have pre- 
dominated in our Legislatures; corporation law- 
yers, more intent upon property rights than hu- 
man rights have usually teen leaders; while pro- 
gressive measures have generally been decried 
“socialistic”? and a general “‘stand-pat’’ policy en- 
forced. 

Now whether we shall have the same sort of 
men or a new sort of men in our next Legisla- 
tures, Mr. Farmer, depends very largely on what 
you de-in your county. And if you are going to 
do anything toward bringing about a better state 
of things, it is high time for you to begin talk- 
ing with all the best citizens of your section and 
begin bringing out a progressive platform and 
progressive candidates. You may be sure that 
the special interests and the political machine 
leaders are already laying their plans, and unless 
you “git thar fust and with the most men,” as old 
yeneral Forrest used to say, you may simply have 
the glorious privilege of helping elect the other 
fellow’s man. 


Heretofore the farmer hasn’t been much con- 
sulted in the nomination of candidates. It is only 
after the nominations are made that the farmer 
is told that he is the backbone of society, the 
savior of the country, the bone and sinew of 
civilization, etc., etc., and that ‘‘now is the time 
for all good men to come to the help of the party” 
and exercise a freeman’s glorious privilege—by 
voting for a candidate the railroads and the court- 
house ring have selected to represent you. 

This year we want our farmers to have a say in 
selecting candidates as well as in electing them, 
and especially in framing the platform on which 
they run. 


Watch the Senate Especially 


HE very first thing to do, Mr. Farmer, is to 
make sure that you get a progressive man 
whom no clique or corporation owns for 
your Senator. From the time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary, the 
Senate has been the hope and refuge of Privilege 
and the Special Interests. Whether or not it has 
been true in your own county, Mr. Farmer, it has 
been true in hundreds of others that those special 
interests have said, ‘‘Oh, well, we’ll let the farm- 
ers have the Representatives, but we’ll put in our 
trusty friend So-and-So (usually a railroad or cor- 
poration lawyer) for Senator.” And so session 
after session we have had the spectacle of pro- 
gressive measure after progressive measure pass- 
ing the House only to be killed by a reactionary 
Senate. 


See to it that your district sends a strong, true, 
progressive man to the Senate this year. If no 
such man offers himself, talk over the matter with 
your friends and draft somebody. 


“No Corporation Lawyer Need Apply” 


FE HE next thing to do is to hang out your sign, 
*No Corporation Lawyer Need Apply’’—no 
regularly retained corporation lawyer. There 
ought, in fact, to be a law against their serving 
in the Legislature at all; for as the Statesville 
Landmark well says: 


“In a case in court no lawyer will allow 
any Man on a jury who is supposed to have 
the most remote connection with the case or 
with any of the parties thereto. The man’s 
character is not considered. He may be 
the most correct man alive, but if he is sup- 
posed to have any connection that might in- 
fluence him in the case, out of the jury box 
he goes. And yet the lawyer will go to the 
Legislature, commissioned as the representa- 
tive of the people and at the same time be the 
retained attorney of a corporation whose in- 
terests may be affected by legislation. 

“This criticism applies only to those law- 
yers who are regularly employed at all times 
to represent corporations—retained by the 
year. A lawyer may appear for a corpera- 
tion today and against it tomorrow. It is 
when he is regularly employed—retained to 
appear for the corporation at ali times and 
seasons when its interests are affected—that 
he is unfitted for the pubiic service.” 





Eleven Planks For Your Platform 


UT it is not only a matter of getting good 
B men to run; they must run on a good plat- 

form, a platform of progress. And by a plat- 
form of progress we don’t mean a platform of 
national issues, tariff, currency, money question, 
Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, and so on, 
such as your State Legislature will have nothing 
on earth to do with. We mean a platform of 
progress affecting your own county and your own 
State. See that your candidate stands for the 
following things: 

1. Better public schools, including compulsory 
attendance at least between the ages of eight and 
twelve as is now required in North Carolina. (We 
should prefer eight to fourteen). 

2. Better roads for your county. Not expen- 
sive macadam highways for the few, but sand- 
clay: or gravel construction, and especially a sys- 
tem of dragging the common dirt roads that the 
great body of common people chiefly use. 

3. A better system of taxation that will (1) in- 
sure a full value assessment or a higher rate of 
taxation on all unused farm lands and town lots 
held by speculators, and (2) which will put other 
taxes largely on inheritance and unearned incomes 
instead of on labor and the poor man’s home. 

4. Land segregation between the races—a plan 
which will allow white communities that wish to 
do so to keep themselves white and their land in 
white hands. 

5. Salaries instead of fees for your county of- 
ficers, and the abolition of the useless office of 
county treasurer. A bank can act as treasurer 
without its costing the county a cent, or if at 
present a bank cannot so act in your county, get 
the law changed so it can. 

6. A county school superintendent and a farm 
demonstration agent each employed for his whole 
time, and if possible a whole-time county health 
officer-—all selected for ability and leadership and 
not for political considerations. 

7. Require the chairman of your county board 
of commissioners to take time enough to see that 
the county’s money is economically and produc- 
tively used and pay him for the time so used. 
This is not an expense, but an investment. He 
can save the cost to the county many times over. 

8. The Torrens System of registering land titles. 
(North Carolina has this already). 

9, A bill to make cohabitation of the races a 
crime, and to make property owners responsible 
for renting houses for immoral purposes. 

10. Advanced temperance and child labor leg- 
islation. 

11. Laws for direct primaries, punishing cor- 
rupt practicés, and hastening direct legislation. 





Schools, Roads, and Taxation 


HIS platform calls for but little explanation, 
but we do wish to comment briefly on the 
first four planks. 


As for better schools, we can have no genuine 
progress in the South without them, and there 
is no use to have schools unless the children at- 
tend, and there can certainly be little objection 
from any quarter to requiring attendance of chil- 
dren between the ages of eight and twelve. Chil- 
dren of that age can certainly be spared for what 
is in the South a miserably short school term at 
best. Practically all the civilized world outside 
the South now requires compulsory attendance, 
and North Carolinasand Tennessee, which adopttd 
the idea last year, are now calling to their more 
backward sister Commonwealths, ‘‘Come on in; 
the water’s fine!”’ 


We must give attention to the road question 
also, but we must not stop with simply demand- 
ing more money for roads. We must see that 
this money is wisely spent under expert super- 
vision. The road authorities should be required 
to give public hearings as to where road work is 
most needed, and give thirty days’ notice of any 
proposed new road-building project before finally 
ordering it. 

Our system of taxation is utterly antiquated. 
There is in many States a tax on the farmer’s fer- 
tilizer and a tax on the farmer’s kerosene oil, 
either one of which brings in many times as much 
as all the inheritance taxes on the estates of the 


wealthy. Then, too, if a man buys a little home 
and begins to improve it, the tax immediately 
goes up, whereas the land-hog who holds big 


farming or timber tracts or idle city lots for 
speculation is usually taxed on a relatively much 
lower valuation. Taxation reform is a crying need 
in every Southern State. e 
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Requiring Negroes to Buy in Communities 
to Themselves 


A‘ FOR land segregation between the races, 
or requiring Negroes to buy land in commun- 
* ities to themselves where white communities 
wish to keep themselves white, the average Pro- 
gressive Farmer reader is probably familiar enough 
with the conditions which make this necessary. 
Consider this fact, that only a week ago in Greens- 
boro, N. C., a Negro bought a home in the select 
white residential part of the city. He was a cul- 
tured Negro, a Negro of high character, and there 
was ample police protection, so none of these 
wealthy city white people had anything to fear 
from him. But what did they do? They first 
tried to buy him out, and when that failed they 
“came down on the city authorities with blood in 
their eyes,” as the daily paper tells us, demanding 
the immediate enactment of a segregation law, 
“and promising if something were not done for 
their relief, they would see to it that their own 
interests were defended.’ The result was that 
the city passed a segregation ordinance at once, 
and “ ‘being necessary for the public. peace,’ it 
took effect at once,’’ we are told, ‘without the 
twenty days’ notice required by an ordinary ordi- 
nance.”’ 

Now all that The Progressive Farmer says is 
that if wealthy city people, with ample police pro- 
tection and plenty of white neighbors, can have 
a law to keep Negroes from buying land in their 
white districts, is it not even more necessary to 
give the benefit of such a law to our small white 
farmers, whose families have no police protection 
and where the white population is all too sparse 
even when the increasing number of Negroes does 
not drive part of them away? 

The idea of land segregation between the races 
has already been unanimously endorsed by 
the North Carolina State Farmers’ Union, and 
this means that the white farmers of the State 
are going to be heard from about this matter. 
If city people will put themselves in the farmer’s 
place, they will know the reason why. 


Now to Work 


Fh en “is we repeat, if you are to have good 





men for the Legislature, it is time to get 
busy. Watch the Senate. 
tion lawyers at home. Make up a progressive 
platform. And the thing to do right now is to 
bring out worthy candidates. Get the Editor of 
your county paper interested. Whether he is 
with you or against you, write a letter to his paper 
telling what sort of men you need and what sort 
of a platform they should stand on, and why. 
Let’s elect the most progressive Legislatures in 
the South this year that our section has ever 
known! The only question is, Will you help? 


Leave corpora- 





Break Up the Big Plantations 


Tis South suffers more than anybody knows 
by the holding of big plantations intact, big 
plantations let out to all-cotton tenants, 
when we should have a great democracy of home- 
owning, thrifty, self-supporting small white farm- 
ers. Even for renting purposes it is better to 
sub-divide the plantation. As ‘‘Rambler’” writing 
in the Pittsboro Record says: 


“Rambler knows of a case where the owner 
of 300 acres of land is old and feeble. He 
cannot work. But before he would sell that 
land for $4,000, which he has been offered, 
and place the money at interest, he rents it 
for the magnificent.sum of $90 and has to 
pay the taxes on it. Why not cut up his big 
farm into fifty-acre plots, if he does not care 
to sell, and rent them out? He could get 
at least $25 a year for each farm and there 
would be six ears of corn grown where only 
one is grown now.” 


A Thought for the Week 


I: THE first place, it is necessary to open up all 








the processes of our politics. They havé been 

too secret, too complicated, too roundabout; 
they have consisted too much of private confer- 
ences and secret understandings, of the control of 
legislation by men who were not legislators, but 
who stood outside and dictated, controlling often- 
times by every questionable means, which they 
would not have dreamed of allowing to become 
public. The whole process must be altered. We 
must take the selection of candidates for office, 
for example, out of the hands of small groups of 
men, of little coteries, out of the hands of ma- 
chines working behind closed doors, and put it 
into the hands of the people themselves again by 
means of direct primaries and elections to which 
candidates of every sort and degree may have free 
access. We must substitute public for private ma- 
chinery.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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Fraver 


am well pleased with my 
IT Buckeye Machine—it is all 

that you claim. I have done 
an average of $400 worth of work 
amonth I have dug 1162 rods 
in 64 days, 247 rods in one day 
and 66 rods in two hours. It cost 
me 2% cents a rod and I received 
eighteen cents. 


ALFRED FRAVER 
. Fostoria, O. 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION DITCHER 


A perfect trench at one cut 





















has put hundreds of men into 
independent and _ profitable 
businesses. In every farming 
neighborhood there is a splen- 


did opportunity for contract 
ditching. Even at 100 to 150 rods 
aday, the profit is from $15 to $18 
daily and most men are busy nine 
or ten months a year. 


Send for the Buckeye Book of 
Facts No. 61 . and see what 
other men are doing and what 
you can do. ‘ Write today. 
The Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Company 
Findlay, Ohio - 


Builders also of Buckeye Open Ditchers and 
Buckeye Gasoline Engines for farm use. 


Y 
IN Lanp 


Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 


surplus water with “Chattanooga’’ hard burnes 
claytile. The richest soil and plant food washed 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
crops on the farm. We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct at low prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 

- We also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con- 
taminations and for keeping your well pure, 
sweet and clean. It does not impart taste to 
water nor rust like iron. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 
ompany 


Manufacturers, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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By OPIE READ 











(Published by permission of the ewners of the copyright, Laird and Lee. Copyrighted 1906, by Wm. H. Lee) 








Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. — Bill 
Hawes, the hero, who tells the story, is a 
shy, over-grown Alabama farmer boy, whose 
blunders and awkward movements make 
him the target for many cruel jests from 
his brilliant and more active brothers and 
school-mates. He grows to manhood with 
little sympathy and companionship, save 
that from his books, and when he finally 
makes his debut into the neighborhood so- 
ciety, he celebrates the occasion by thrashing 
soundly a boy named Bentley, who endeav- 
ors to keep up the fun. This and his desire 
to be a lawyer lead him to apply for a 
school in western North Carolina. While 
walking the 15 miles from the railroad sta- 
tion to the school he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Lim Jucklin who takes him to his 
home to board. Here he makes the acquain- 
tance of his host’s family consisting of his 
wife, a daughter, “‘Guinea’’, and son Alf. 
with whom he is to room. Mr. Jucklin’s pet 
vice is chicken fighting, much to the dis- 
gust of the rest of the family, and, as Guinea 
says, ‘‘when things go wrong,” he has a reg- 
ular set-to. Alf confesses to Bill his love for 
Miliie Lundsford, daughter of the neighbor- 
hood squire, and a schoolmate of Guinea’s, 
in whose presence he feels abashed on ac- 
count of his lack of education and polish, 
and asks him to teach him at home in se- 
cret. Unfortunately for our hero, Mrs. Bent- 
ley is visiting her brother who lives in the 
neighborhood and tells of his encounter with 
her son, The Aimes boys, a lot of regular 
toughs, determine to get revenge, and begin 
by throwing chunks as he passes by on his 
way to school. The next day Alf goes to 
school with the information that they are 
“laying for him a short distance away.”’ They 
barricade the door of the schoolhouse and a 
lively battle ensues. Failing to bring them 
out, the Aimes boys set fire to the building, 
and they escape through the floor. The out- 
rage is reported to the authorities and at the 
next term of court the Aimes boys are given 
a penitentiary sentence of 15 years each. Bill 


been stretched upon the ground. 

“Well,” he said, turning back, ‘I 
reckon today’ll finish it. At least 
they’ll give it to the jury and it 
oughtn’t to take ’em long after what 
the judge says in his charge to ’em. 
I feel that it’s goin’ to be all right. 
Don’t you?” 

The truth was that I did not, but 
kindness is not always the truth; so I 
said: ‘‘Everything looks that way. 
Conkwright is as sharp as a thorn 
and ‘he’ll be in their flesh from the 
beginning to the end.”’ 

“By jings, jest say that again. 
That ought to settle it right now, 
hah? Stay with ’em till they git 
through, and you’ll find us waitin’ 
for you when you git back.’ 

I nodded, waved my hand at him 
and galloped away, and from a hill- 
top I looked back and saw him still 
standing there in the road. Parker 
caught up with me and we in turn 
overtook a man whom [ did not care 
to encounter—Etheredge. I had seen 
him every day during the trial, had 
caught his blurred eye as I was giv- 
ing my testimony on the stand, had 
heard him tell his damaging story. 

“Ho, there,’ he said, as I was 





ones. 





ON'T miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Jucklins” just because 

you may not have read the earlier chapters. The condensed outline of what 

they contained, given in small type at the beginning of each week's installment, 

will put you right intothe middle of the story, will enable you to know all that has 

gone before and prepare you for enjoying this week's chapter and all the later 

Read the Synopsis and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for “The Jucklins” every week that comes. 








has confided to Alf his love for Guinea and 
is then told that since a child she has con- 
sidered herself engaged to Chydister Lunds- 
ford, Millie’s brother, a young physician still 
in college. About this time Chyd comes 
home and all the young folks are invited to 
@ party at the General’s in his honor, Alf 
proposes to Millie who refuses to take him 
seriously. The next day he encounters young 
Dan Stuart, a wealthy neighborhood boy, and 
a suitor of Millie’s, who, knowing of his in- 
fatuation for Millie, makes a slight remark 
about her. When Alf resents his insinuations 
Stuart draws his pistol on him. Later Alf 
arms himself and shoots Stuart as he is re- 
turning from the General’s, and then sur- 
renders to the authorities. 





OHAPTER XIV 


I went to town every day, and 
every night I returned self-charged 
with hope; and now the trial was at 
hand. When the work of empaneling 
the jury was begun, old Conkwright 





HOME-MIX 
YOUR FERTILZER! 


Better Quality for Less Money. 
Save $5 to $12 Per Ton. 


A post-card brings prices and full instructions 
how to mix any desired formula, as well as 
suggestions as to mixtures for varioustcrops. 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 


“Pioneers of Home-Mixing.” 


NORFOLK, VA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
NEW ORLEANS,LA. HOUSTON, TEX. 


FARMERS 


Keith’s Phosphate Lime has no equal 
as soil builder and fruiter. Some of the 
best farmers have used it each year for 
the last 12 years. Price reduced. Send 
orders to 


B. F. KEITH COMPANY, 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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26-inch Hog Fence,....14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,...21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence..22%4¢, 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
y Many styles and heig’ hts. Our large Free Catalog 
ence jon you should have, 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 
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A Constant Water Supply 
is easily maintained without expense 
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. gallons per minute from a 
artesian well or spring, and 
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was there with his challenges. How 
shrewd he was, how sharp were his 
eyes. And when night came the 
panel was far from complete. 

“Tt will take a long time at this 
rate,’’I said, as we were leaving the 
courtroom. 

“T don’t care if it takes a thousand 
years; they sha‘n’t ring in a stuffed 
toad on me,” replied the ex-judge. 
“Did you notice that fellow with a 
long neck? They’ve fixed him all 
right and I kmew it. I am not al- 
together easy about that short fellow 
we’ve got, but I hope he is man 
enough to be honest. There is no 
more trickery anywhere than there is 
in a murder trial in this county. 
Well, they’ve put their worst men for- 
ward, and I think we shall have bet- 
ter material to-morrow.”’ 

And it appeared that we had, for 
the jury was sworn in the next after- 
noon. The testimony was so short 
and so direct, the witnesses were so 
few that the trial could not last long; 
and when at home I gave this as an 
opinion, the old people were glad for 
they declared that it shortened the 
time of their son’s absence. On the 
day set for the opening of the argu- 
ment hundreds of the farmers gave 
over their work and rode to town, 
for the Southerner loves a passion- 
ate speech, and the courthouse is still 
his theater. 

The old man walked down the road 
with me, but he stopped before we 
reached the place where Stuart had 





about to pass him. 
ten me, have you?” 

“My memory is unfortunately so 
good that it retains many objection- 
able things,’’ I answered. 

“Glad to hear it; pleased to know 
that you haven’t forgotten our little 
engagement.” 

He rode along with me. The way 
was just broad enough for two horses 
abreast, and the deputy dropped back, 
“We need not wait for the termina- 
tion of the trial,’’ I replied. 

“That so? Strikes me that you are 
pretty keen, especially as there is an 
officer right behind you. Say, you 
seem to blame me for the interest I 
am taking in this affair. Have you 
stopped to think of the interest you 
are taking in it? Jucklin’s no relation 
of yours and probably never will be. 
Did you hear what I said? Probably 
never will be.” 

“Unfortunately I haven’t an apple 
tree sprout with me today, Dr. Ether- 
edge.”’ 

“And it’s a good thing for you that 
you haven’t. Do you reckon I’d let 
you lash at me while so many people 
are riding along the road?’’ 

“T don’t suppose you would let me 
do so at any time if you could help 
yourself.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. Might let you 
amuse yourself if there were no one 
in sight. But I’ve got nothing against 
you, young man. I’ve lived long 
enough to forgive an over-grown 
boy’s impulses.” 

He could not have cut me deeper; 
and his sleepy old eyes saw the blood 
and he laughed. ‘Got under your 
hide a little that time, eh? We've 
all got a thin place somewhere in our 
skin, you know. You needn’t look 
back; the officer is right behind us.” 

“I wish he were not in sight,’’ I 
replied. 

“You don’t like him, eh? Why, I 
always thought he was a pretty good 
fellow. But, of course, I am willing 
to accept your judgment of him. But 
if you don’t like him why do you 
wait for him to come up?” 

“T am waiting for you to go on, 
sir,’ I replied. ‘“‘And if you don’t I 
will knock you off that horse.” 


“Haven’t forgote- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Very well, I see a man on ahead 
who is doubtless better company. I 
trust, though, that I shall have the 
pleasure of a closer association with 
you at some future time. Good morn- 
ing.” 

I waited until Parker came up. 
“Did you get enough of him?” he 
asked, laughing. “I knew you would 
—nearly everybody does. Under the 
circumstances it was an insult for him 
to offer to ride with you.” 

‘And he and I will have a trouble 
as soon as this one is settled,” I 
replied. 

“Oh, I reckon not. I don’t see why 
any man of sense should want to have 
trouble with you. Just look how 
they are flocking to town. Hope 
they’ll turn out this way and vote 
for me at the next election for sheriff. 
Women, too. See them coming out 
of that gate?” 

When we rode into the town the 
streets were thronged and horsemen, 
wagons and buggies were thick on 
the public square. The ginger cake 
and cider vender was there, with his 
stand near the courthouse steps, 
and the neigh of the colt and 
the distressful answer‘of his mother, 
tied to the rack, echoed throughout 
the town. Dogs, meeting one another 
for the first time decided in their 
knowing way that they were enemies, 
but suddenly became allies in a yelp- 
ing chase after one of their kind that 
came down the street with a tin 
can tied to his tail. 

I went at once to Conkwright’s 
office and found him with his feet on 
a table, contentedly smoking a cob 
pipe. 

‘“T was just thinking over some 
points that I want to make,” he re- 
marked as I entered. 

‘And I “hope, sir, that you are in 
the proper humor to make them.” 

“Can’t tell about that. Oratory is 
as stealthy and as elusive as a weazel 
at night. You never know when he’s 
coming.”’ 

*But do you feel well?” I anxiously 
inquired. 

“Oh, feel first-rate, but that 
doesn’t make-any particular differ- 
ence. Sometimes a man may think 
that he feels well, but when he gets 
up to speak he finds that he is simply 
sluggish. Reckon I’ll get through all 
right. Do the best I can, anyway, 
and if I fail it can’t be helped. Guess 
we'd better go over.” 


An anxious day that was for me. 
I looked at Alf, now beginning to 
grow pale under his imprisonment, 
and I saw his resentment rise and fall 
as the State’s attorney pictured him, 
waiting, listening with eagerness for 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs. I was 
to be a lawyer, to defend men and 
to prosecute them for money, and 
yet I wondered how that bright young 
fellow, with the seeming passion of 


an honest outcry, could stand there © 


and tell the jury that my friend had 
committed the foulest murder that 
had ever reddened the criminal an- 
nals of his State. Old man Copk- 
wright sat, twirling his thumbs, and 
occasionally he would nod at the jury- 
men as if to call their attention to a 
rank absurdity. But I did not see 
how he could offset the evidence and 
the blazing sentences of that impas- 
sioned prosecutor. At last Conk- 
wright’s time had come, and when he 
arose and uttered his first word I felt 
the chill of a disappointment creep- 
ing over me. He was slow and his 
utterance was as cold as if it had 
issued from a Zzost-bitten mouth. I 
went out and walked round the town, 
to the livery-stable, where a Negro 
was humming a tune as he washed 
a horse’s back; to the drug store, 
where a doctor was dressing a brick- 
bat wound in a drunken man’s skull 
—I walked out to the edge of the 
town, where the farming land lay, 
and then I turned back. I was think- 
ing of my return home, of the sorrow 
that I should take with me, of those 
old people—of Guinea. 

Long before I reached the court- 
house I heard old Conkwright bel- 

(Continued on page 29 this issue) 
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VACCINATE 


With 


BLACKLECOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 
SAFEST 
SUREST. 


Used and _ endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 

Order through your 
veterinarian or druggist. 

Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 
telling how to prevent it. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
BETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 











Stewart eccrine Clipping Machine 


Turns easier,ciips faster and closer and stays sha: 
r. Gears area) file hard an 


and run in oil. 

style flexible shaft and celebrated Stew- 

art single tension clipping head. Get 

one from your dealer, every machine guaranteed, 
GuIcAee FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


% Ohio Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write forfree new catalog of most modern line of 
horse clipping and sheep shearing machines. 


264 Page Book On 
Silos and Silage 


1913 copyrighted edition now ready. 
Most complete work on this sub- € 
ject published. Used as text book 








by many Agricultural Colleges. 

Gives the facts about Modern Silage 
Methods—tells just what you want 

to know, 264 pages—indexed—over 45 illus- 
trations, a vast amount of useful information 
boiled down for the practical farmer. Tells 
“How to Make Silage’’—‘‘How to Feed Sil- 
age’’—“‘How to Build Silos’’—‘“Silage System 
and Soil Fertililty’—‘Silage Crops in Semi- 
Arid Regions.”” All about “Summer Silos” 
and the Use of Silage in Beef Production, 
Ninth Edition now ready. Send for your 
copy at once. Enclose 10c in coin or post- 
age stamps and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohlo 
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A Cow of Quality 


HE Holstein cow, Lady Woodcrest 
Colantha Lad 136686, has just 
completed her first period of lacta- 
tion with an official record of 13,- 
293.6 pounds of milk and 630.7 
pounds of butter in one year. She was 
two years, seven months old, at the 
beginning of the test. Figuring her 
milk at $2.25 per hundred weight, 
the gross return from her milk was 
$299.11. Her first calf was worth 
not less than $200. The gross re- 
turn from the milk and the calf 
would be then $499.11. The average 
amount of milk given per day for the 
entire year was 18 quarts. 

If we know what this cow was fed 
during the year it is easy enough to 
figure what has been the profit for 


the year. The amount of feed and 

cost of feed was as follows: 

9,300 ths. Silage @ $3 per ton........ $13.95 
525 Ibs. Soy bean hay @ $15 per ton 3.95 
192 Ibs. Alfalfa @ $18 per ton...... 1.73 
765 ths. Mixed hay @ $15 per ton... 6.73 

2,394 Ibs. Wheat bran @ $30 per ton.. 35,91 

1,041 Ibs. Cottonseed meal @ $28 per 

i ee eRe Tee eee 14.56 

1,117 Ibs. Corn and cob meal @ $26 

1 oe) ee ee ee ieee 15.26 
598 Ibs. Barley @ $26 per ton........ Ttt 

7% months of pasture @ $1.25 per 

PIMOIUGH. (55,016 6 F850 04 60 90-8 6 Wee SuSE 56-8 11.25 
Total cost of feed... sc ccecscvevscs $110.09 


The total cost of the feed then 


of cows they have by means of the 
milk scales and the Babcock test. 
Methods of washing milk vessels and 
handling cream, also growing feeds 
for the dairy herd, were taken up. 
Much interest is being taken in dairy- 
ing by the farmers in South Mis- 
sissippi, and the Brookhaven cream- 
ery has taken on new life. Plans 
are being made to enlarge the plant 
so as to handle the farmer’s eggs. 
As evidence that real progress is be- 
ing made, 75 silos have been erected 
in this section during the past year. 
A campaign for pure-bred bulis is 
going to be waged, and it is hoped 
that at least one such bull will soon 
be placed in each community. 

One of the delightful features of 
the day was the splendid lunch which 
was served by W. H. Martin, manager 
of the creamery. 

L. A. HIGGINS. 


What Tankage Is 


GAIN we wish to. state that 

“tankage”’ is a by-product of the 
packing houses. Portions of the ani- 
mal matters that cannot be used to 
a better purpose are put into a tank, 
heated to a temperature that kills all 
germs, then the fat or grease is re- 
moved, the remainder of the material 




















was $110.09, and the gross returns 
were $499.11. Other charges, such 
| as labor, cost of the feed for the calf, 
interest on the investment, risk that 
must be borne, etc., are not included 
in this data, but it is safe to conclude 
that the profit on this cow for the 
past year is not less than $200. 

We give this data to show the pos- 
sibilities in production of Holsteins 
of this age in the South. 

Cc. A. WILLSON. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





A Dairy Meeting at Brookhaven, Miss. 


N FEBRUARY 13, dairymen in the 

vicinity of Brookhaven held an 
interesting meeting at the City Hall 
and discussed several timely and 
practical subjects. 

One feature of the meeting was 
the expressions from several dairy- 
men present on phases of their work. 
Special attention was paid to the 





Perfect-fitting doors make the silo 
absolutely air-tight. That keeps the 
ensilage sweet and fresh down to last 
forkful. Quick, easy adjustment—no 
hammer or wrench needed. Strong 
steel hoops form easy ladder. Built 
to last a lifetime—of White or Yellow 

e, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
may pay more money, but you can’t 
buy_a better silo. Our motto is 
Quality. Write today for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO. 


i Perfectly Air-tight 



















THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
trains students in all lines of veterinary work. 
Facilities unexcelled. For catalogue, address 


subject of remodeling sheds and 
barns for greater convenience and 
sanitation. A model of a practical 
stall and stanchion was made of 
boards from a box and every detail 
of stall construction thoroughly ex- 
plained from it. In connection with 
the remodeling proposition the ques- 
tion of better cows to go in these 
better barns was discussed and the 
importance of herd record work 
stressed. Several dairymen who 
were present have been keeping rec- 
ords of their cows and some of these 
told what they thought. of this work. 
An effort is being made to get every 








Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th St. & Wood- 
land, Ave.; Philadelphia, Pa. bey 











farmer possible to find out what kind 


LADY WOODCREST COLANTHA LAD 136686 


dried and ground and sold as tank- 
age. Tankage varies in composition, 
but good tankage contains around 50 
per cent of digestible protein, and 
with the exception of dried blood, is 
the richest protein feed on the mar- 
ket. It may be fed dry and alone, 
or in slops or mixed with other feeds 
just as is most convenient. Owing 
to its high content of protein it 
should be fed only with feeds rich 
in carbohydrates, like corn, molasses, 
sweet potatoes, etc., and in small 
quantities. One part of tankage by 
weight to six to 10 parts of corn is 
the proper proportion. 





Beginning With Livestock 


HERE is an adage that ‘Well 

begun is half done.’’ I don’t re- 
member who the originator was, but I 
think he was a stockman of some 
kind, and whether he was or not the 
adage applies as well to the stock 
business as anything I know of. In 
fact, there are only two rules for 
success: First, start right and, sec- 
ond, stick to it. 


How many of us know of some one 
who bought up common cattle over 
the country and expected to put the 
feed to them and make them give 
milk? Dairy cows are bred and not 
made. You can’t start out with a 
poor one and wind up with a good 
one. Hence, the beginning is very 
important, and as such you should 
get the very best that can be had to 
enter. There is, however, a consid- 
erable difference between getting the 
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IE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 
the most important 
machine used on 
the farm 




















OME BUYERS OF CREAM 

separators do not stop to think why 
their purchase of the best cream separa- 
tor is of greater importance than the 
purchase of any other implement or ma- 
chine of any kind used on the farm, or 
for that matter anywhere else. 


EARLY EVERY PIECE OF 
farm machinery is used only a few 
weeks during the year, if that long, and 
when it is used simply saves time or labor 
over some other way, with comparatively 
little difference 
between makes of 
such machines ex- 
cept in design or 
size or possiblythat 
one is better made 
than another and 
so lasts longer and 
probably costs 
more proportion- 
ately. 


HE FACTS ARE VERY DIF- 

ferent in the case of the cream sepa- 
rator, which is used twice a day every 
day in the year, and very different as be- 
tween the De Laval and other cream 
separators because the use of any other 
separator or creaming system involves 
not only the saving in time and labora 
De Laval machine would effect but an 
actual waste in quantity and quality of 
product a De Laval machine would save. 


The Cream Separator 
the most wasteful or 
mest profitable 


HIS IS THE VERY GREAT 

difference that makes the cream 
separator the most important of farm 
machines, the most wasteful or the most 
profitable, because used so often and in- 
volving a waste or a saving every time it 
is used. This is the reason why there 
are more De Laval separators in use than 
any other kind of farm or dairy ma- 
chines the world over, and more than all 
the other makes of cream separators 
combined. 


O MATTER WHETHER 
you have yet to buy a separator or 
are using an inferior machine, you must 
be interested in what a De Laval—not a 
10, 20 or 30 year old one, but a De Laval 
machine today—would do for you, and 
that every De Laval local agent will be 
glad to make plain to you by the demon- 
stration of a machine itself. 


F YOU WANT TO KNOW THE 
nearest De Laval agent, simply write 
the nearest main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local 
Agencies the World Over 









































“best” and getting the “‘fanciest.’’ . If 





all needing Silos 
—send for this booklet. 
Contains hundreds of 


lage Cutter. Tellshowhigh 
it elevates, how much work 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. Co. 
208 Tuscarawas Street 
Canton, Ohio 





When writing advertisers, mention The 
Progressive , Farmer, _. pas Midd Solita 
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Economical to Run— 
Easy to Take Care of— 
DisstonInserted Tooth Circular Saws 


While the first cost is slightly more than a solid tooth saw, this 
type of saw will quickly repay its entire cost. The diameter always 
remains the same. Any tooth can be easily and quickly replaced 
a new one. Saw does not have to be put out of commission to ro. 
sharpen. It can be ‘“pointed”’ or sharpened in a few minutes without 


removing from the mandrel. 
HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File Works, 
P. 0. Box H-1537,. :-: PHILA., PA. 





Check the book you want and return this adver- 
tisement to us with your name and address. 


@ Book on “Chisel” (Inserted) Tooth Saws. 
@ Disston Farm Too! Book. 
@ Disston Handbook on Saws. 
























































Let Us Mail You Our 
Book of Facts Free 


You can judge wire fence just rn easily as _ can judge 
lumber, grain or live stock. ll you need is the facts on 
how good fence should be ae Let us give them to you. 
WRITE your nameon a postal today, and get our dollar 

saving book. Learn why thousands of i owners insist 
upon having nothing but 


No.9 Empire & Empire, yr. 


Good fence and poor fence may look alike in the roll, 
but it does not wear alike in the field. Don’t waste 
your money on poor fence. Get our Book of Facts. 

OPEN HEARTH STEEL. Learn why Empire Fence is made of open hearth steel, 
BIG WIRES. HEAVILY 3 ealvanized as a wire fence should be galvanized, and 
will outlast any soft Bessemer Steel fence made. 
T. It’s weather proofand rustproof. Bookalso tells you 
WRITE FOR = just whatyou oughttoknowabout wirefenceknots,and 
Low ioe the ayn Fe knot coat. oF east expens a 

Oe xpensiv 
PRICE Write for this ok today: it’s free, Addre: 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 59 Maumee St., A Adrian, Mich. 






































“ ee ee es summer, fall or winter—against 
ice, snow or rain; “ped birds or trash—you can 
always depend upon 


Louden Bird-Proof Barn Door Hanger 


Relies Re troll leys ig are 9 completely enclosed in heavy steel tube. 


Canno' Chenee 3. 
Trolleys o ae on level tread, reducing friction to the minimum and 
Ie pers or Roding. ‘Light and heavy doors roll with equal 
a4 the Bird Proof. 
le Sqeaetey, its the door to fit ly without sticking or 
probability of its bei: z bro en by crowding stock. 
Bird Proo: special 
steel used in its manufacture —- to to give it's wonderful s 
end rigidity. Will not sag with hea’ 
eT eee ABILITY “AND SERVICE 
lete len jtanc’ an r 
ool, ate. mailed on request. See ¥ Dealer or Write Us Direct. 
LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., 2502. Broadway, Fairfield, lowa. 





























Fills Your Silo Quickly With Less Power and Labor 


‘You can operate this machine with a 4 h. p. gasoline engine. It's the 
lightest running blower type of ensilage cutter made—The throwing, 
blowing, lifting force carries the ensilage in a steady full stream rapidly 
up into the highest silo without waste of power. The ensilage packs 
perfectly and keeps sweet and succulent. The 
PAPEO ENSILAGE OUTTER 
y to set up and take down. Simple in construction, not easy to get 
out “ef order. The entire frame is one solid piece of semi-steel. The bear- 
ings are always in line, run smoothly and will not heat. The feeding 
mechanism is geared to the main shaft—always gives you the desired 
length of cut. The Papec Ensilage Cutter is not chain driven, but has 
heavy gears which transmit a// the power. It cuts ensilage perfectly and 
swiftly—as fast as you can bring the corn to the machine. 
hag for Illustrated Catalog. Send today for this book. Itshows how 
he “Wonderful Papec’’ cuts esmlaxe with Jess power, time and labor, 


a MACHINE COMPANY. 
26 convenient distributing points in the U. 8. Shortsvill 


ortsville, New York 



















COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, aon. yas, Bhoee and and Goats, is already so well known'as to 
neednocomment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSE AL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, cecraah a of the South Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
and mules: 








**= would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of one. I would 
rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a g 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million detlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” 
Let us send you free booklet, full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
Gress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
allas, Texas. 





















THE BEST PIC FORCEPS 
EVER INVENTED 


Send $1.50 and recelve prepaid a pair of the latest pat- 
ented pig forceps. Absolutely guaranteed. Also write 
for free copyrighted booklet on ‘‘How to Keep Hogs 
Healthy and Raise Them Profitably.’’ pk. wanted 
fa every township. 


SHERMAN HOG GREASER CO., 
Dept. M Peoria, Ill. ept. C, 


ZYRO ML SETES cas 


Q 
Lag 


* Silos by 
© FREE Catsiog today, . 
be + oth Metal Products Co. 





Wilmington, N.C. fee 


you buy a horse or cow for over $200 
you are paying for the ‘‘fancy’’ as 
well as for the animal itself. While 
I have several cows that cost consid- 
erably more than that, I know part 
of it was for the fancy part of them, 
and while I am fully convinced that 
there is more profit to me in fancy 
stock, I would not advise everybody 
to start into it on a fancy scale. 
Doesn’t a merchant make more profit 
on one yard of lace than he does on 
five yards of calico? Yet, if they were 
both left out on the counter in the 
dust and dirt he would still sell the 
calico, but would lose on the lace. 
Doesn’t a merchant make more profit 
on a 10-cent cigar than on a pound 
of meat? But the cigar has to be 
wrapped in tinfoil or paper and kept 
in a closed box and in a show-case. 
Now the point is this, if you are go- 
ing to start in any kind of business 
get the best. If you are going to take 
special care of them, then go just 
that far into the fancy part; but if 
not, you had better stop at the meat 
and calico kind. 

Southern people are the most 
“‘cross-eyed” people in the world. 
They want everything crossed. For 
hogs they want a cross between a 
Poland-China and a Berkshire; for 
beef they want a cross between 
Polled Angus and a Hereford, and 
sometimes they even go so far as to 
want a cross between a Jersey and a 
Holstein. If these crosses are best, 
then what a curse are the cattle clubs 
that are trying so hard to keep the 
blood of different breeds pure. 
James, Ala. M. W. HALL. 





How Can We Get Better Facilities 
for Marketing Livestock ? 
NORTH CAROLINA reader sends 
the following table showing num- 
bers of cattle and hogs on farms and 
those sold from farms in the United 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


20 per cent, is likely to be sold from 
the farm. If the farm raises eight 
hogs the surplus for marketing will 
be 50 per cent. It is, therefore, lit- 
tle short of an absurdity to take such 
figures as an index of the marketing 
efficiency. They are a much better 
index of the surplus above home 
needs, 

It is probably true, however, that 
in Kentucky and Tennessee a larger 
per cent of the surplus is sold from 
the farm than in the Carolinas. This 
is particularly true of hogs, and to 
the extent that this occurs it is some- 
thing of a measure of the ease or 
efficiency of marketing live animals 
in the two sections. To what ex- 
tent this is true, however, we do not 
know, and these figures throw little 
or no light on the question. When 
the Carolinas have as large a surplus 
for marketing, so that they can ship 
more largely in car lots, and when 
this larger surplus brings packing 
houses nearer, all these will increase 
the ease and efficiency of marketing. 
The problem of easier and more effi- 
cient marketing of livestock in the 
South is an important one and its 
solution would have an important 
bearing on the development or in- 
crease of the industry; but it cannot 
be solved off-hand. No man, no set 
of men, no month and no year will 
effect or see the solution of such a 
problem. As the development of the 
livestock industry is a matter of gen- 
erations, so will the developing and 
perfecting of marketing facilities re- 
quire an equally long period. The 
two will surely accompany each 
other, for neither is possible with- 
out the other. Until North and 
South Carolina have as large a sur- 
plus of cattle and hogs of equal 
quality as Kentucky and Tennessee 
to market they probably will not have 
as efficient marketing. But some- 
thing can and should be done to im- 





Number on hand April 15, 1910 


Sold from farms during 1909 





























Cattle 
(except calves) Hogs 
State 
Per Per 
Cattle Hogs Cent. Cent. 
(except calves) Number of No. Number of No. 
on on 
hand hand 
United States 53,997,327 58,185,676 20,572,997 38.1 37,500, 158 64.4 
Kentucky 898,444 1,491,816 535,429 59.6 1,160,301 77.8 
seeeente 882,342 1,387,938 540,891 61.3 1,082,134 78.0 
ort 
reins 611,794 1,227,625 163,015 26.6 246,796 20.1 
ou 
ae $41,591 665,211 57,301 16.7 80,633 12.1 














States as a whole and in certain se- 
lected States: 

Our reader makes the following 
comment: 

“Note the small per cent of cat- 
tle and hogs sold from farms in 
North and South Carolina as com- 
pared with the per cent sold from 
farms in the United States, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Cattle and hogs can 
be grown at less cost in North Caro- 
lina than in the United States taken 
as a whole, or in the States of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee; and, therefore, 
with greater profit if marketed with 
equal efficiency.” 

That cattle and hogs can be grown 
at less cost in North Carolina than 
in the United States as a whole is 
probably true, but it is extremely 
doubtful if this statement is at all 
true when Tennessee, for instance, 
is compared with North Carolina. 
But the chief point of interest in this 
communication is the question raised 
as to the efficiency of marketing in 
the different States named. 


It is probably true that both cat- 
tle and hogs are marketed more ef- 
ficiently in Kentucky and Tennessee 
than in the Carolinas, but the reason 
is probably that there is a larger sur- 
plus to market. North and South 
Carolina have less cattle and hogs 
than Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
consequently less of a surplus for 
sale. If five hogs are raised'on the 
farm and it requires four to supply 








this farm, only one live animal, or 


prove the marketing as fast as prac- 
ticable, or as fast as the supply will 
justify or permit, because this will 
certainly serve as an aid to increased 
production, just as increased produces 
tion will aid in making more efficient 
marketing possible. 





The Gospel of Manure 


— is so helpful that I am 
stating the results of years of 
observation, putting it in a tiny nut- 
shell. 

1. Manure is plant food, rich and 
available, 

2. It spreads helpful soil bacteria. 

3. It is the best of humus. 

4, It remains in the soil for years. 

5. It should be applied at once— 
do not wait for it to rot. 

6. Spread it on a growing crop 
so as to catch all the gases. 

7. Do not mix lime, ashes, or com- 
mercial fertilizer with it, except 
ground rock. 

8. Do not plow it under, for this 
will bury it too deep. Let it soak in. 

9. Use as much litter as possible to 
catch the liquids and add to the 
supply. 

10. Manure from farm stock is 
worth from $10 to $25 per year per 
head, depending on size, feed and lit- 
ter; so save this by-product. 

11. Cover as much land as possi- 
ble each year rather than make a 
heavy application on certain parts. 

I. M. HAWKINS. 
Yadkin Valley, N. C. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 














Public Sale of Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 








WE WANT TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO OUR 


4th Annual Spring Auction of Registered Hereford Cattie 


TO BE HELD AT 


LaVERNET STOCK FARM, JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, 
Tuesday, March 17, St. Patrick’s Day 











“Pride of the South,” Point Comfort 14th 
INTERNATIONAL GRAND CHAMPION. 





THE OFFERING 
This sale will consist of forty head of the best Hereford cattle that we 
have ever had to offer, and one of the very best lots of cattle that have ever 
been offered in any public sale. The list is composed of fourteen young bulls 
ready for service, and twenty-six cows and heifers. 


THE BULLS 

The bulls are a strong, well grown, vigorous lot embracing the very best 
blood of the breed. Seven of the number are sired by the International 
Grand Champion Point Comfort 14th; three by the Grand Champion Point 
Comfort 4th; one by the International Grand Champion Prime Lad 9th; one 
by the International Champion Bonnie Brae 8th; one by Oracle; and one by 
Pertinax. We doubt if so uniform a bunch of young bulls their equal have 
ever before been sold in one lot. 


THE FEMALES 


The females are also of the very best blood of the breed. One half of 
them are closely related to the Grand Champion Point Comfort 14th, includ- 


ing his daughters, half-sisters, etc. They include several members of our 
show herd, and many of our very best producing cows. They range in age 
from coming two-year-olds to one cow seven years old; averaging about 
three years old past. Nineteen out of twenty-six have been bred already, 
nearly all of them either to Point Comfort 14th or to our Grand Champion 
Bull McCray Fairfax. The other seven are comingtwo-year-old heifers and 
will reach a breeding age about the time of this sale. 


CATTLE ARE ACCLIMATED 


These cattle, eed all of them, have been bred and raised here in the 
South. The older cattle were on our farm before we eradicated the ticks 
and are therefore in position to go with reasonable safety to any section of 
the South. Every animal offered has been Tuberculin tested. 

We extend to you a most cordial invitation to attend this sale whether 
you buy or even bid on a single animal. We will be glad tohave you. We 
give you this opportunity to come to this sale and buy these cattle at your 
own price, and we don’t believe that you can afford to miss the opportunity 








&« Company, 
JACKSON, MISS. 


P. S.—Free illustrated catalogues sent on request only— 
Mention The Progressive Farmer when you write. 

















“The Horses You Want Are Here’’ 
STALLIONS MARES GELDINGS 


ing Horses—For Business and Pleasure Purposes. 
SHOW HORSES ALL AGES 


GLENWORTH SADDLE HORSE FARMS 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 
Save one-fourth by purchasing at first cost direct from the breeder. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
LIBERAL TERMS. 
Our shipping expert gets cheapest freight rate. 
Price list, literature, and testimonials on application. 
For best service, accurately describe your wants. 





ALLEN S. EDELEN, OWNER, BURGIN, KY. 
“A Glenworth Guarantee Is Good’’ 


Running-Walkers and Fox-Trotters—Riding and Driv- 











Bay colt. Dorn May 14, 1913, by Argot Hal, 2.07 1-4, 


Ewell Farm, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
& a) 
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PACING STALLIONS Purebred Registered 





Brown stallion, born March 13, 1912, by John R: 
Gentry, 2.00 1-2; dam Hallena Braden, by HO L ST E I N 
Brown Hal, 2.12 1-2. Price $400. 
Bay colt, born June 11, 1913, by McEwen, 2.18 1-4 
7 Gam Maxie Gentry, 2.151-2. Price $200, . Cc A TT L E 


Quantity of production and persistence of 
milking during long periods are well-known 
characteristics of Holsteins. Dropping her 
first calf at about two years old, the average 


am, Puss by Bow Belles. Price $200. 








cow, if well cared for, will produce from 5,000 





also 
and 
Our 


our 
arm 


KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 

We have a big lot of reg- 
istered Stallions, 
Colts and Fillies, and some 
splendid business horses 


ready Feb. 15th. Write us 


to 6,000 pounds of milk in ten months, and 
she will increase the production every year 
until, at five years, she will give from 7,000 
to 9,000 pounds. 

If fed to their ability to digest and assimilate food, 
many Holsteins will exceed this production. 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Mares, 


some beautiful Welsh 
hetland Ponies. 
new catalogue will be 


wants or visit our 
is 
COOK & BROWN, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y. 

















Kentucky Jacks and 


Percheron Farms. 
miro! ||| OAKWOOD FARM 
Jacks, Percheron Stallions, 
acks, Percheron Stallions, 
and Mares, and a few good] | R. L. SHUFORD, Prep., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 





plantation horses. We 


than any firm in America. 

rite for catalogue orj | 
come and see them. 

COOK & BROWN, 
Lexington, Ky. 














JERSEY CATTLE & BERKSHIRE 
HOGS 



















JACKS FOR SALE 


or come and see barn on electric line at Green- 
dale. S. C. NUNNELLEY, 
Route 6, 


Guaranteed breeders 


and registered. Write 


YOUNG STOCK, ALL AGES 
FOR SALE 





Lexington, Ky. 





(See other Livestock Ads, page. 25) | 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 











Guernseys 
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ows in 
13 are American Bred (1 with first calf) and average 


9,892 lbs. Milk, 
481.3 lbs. Fat. 


6 are Imported (2 with first calf) and average 


8,863 lbs. Milk, 
465.8 lbs. Fat. 


The 19 Average 


9,567.3 lbs. Milk 


476.2 lbs. Fat \ equal to 556.2 Ibs. Butter. 





years, and by cows that are today at work in our herd. 

















Oak Ridge, Virginia. 


323 








OAK RIDGE 


Advanced Registry 


These records were all made by us within the last three 


OAK RIDGE FARM, 
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—Let the Winners Of 
Eight World’s Cham- 
pionship Hatching 
Contests Tell You 


HowTo Succeed 


In my great Free Book ‘“‘“HATCHING FACTS”® 
the winners of the _— City’s Ei 
ampli 





Belle City 


Get the whole story. Satisfy yourself. My Free 
Book brings you full information, roofs and 
articulars. It shows how the Belle City wins 
atching championships year after year—how 1 
per cent perfect hatches are made y. beginners, 
as well as veterans. Start with a Belle Cit 
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| THE POULTRY YARD 





Pure-bred Poultry 





GOOD WORK WITH FOWLS 


An Amateur Shows That Pure-bred 
Fowls, Carefully Managed, May Be 
Made a Source of Profit 


N GIVING the results of my efforts 
|: an amateur chicken fancier I 

do not claim that they are any- 
thing wonderful as compared with 
the results obtained by men who 
spare neither time nor expense, but 
I do think they are typical and per- 
haps of some value as showing what 
may be accomplished by men who 
have not the time, space or money 
to go into chicken raising on a large 
scale, but desire to take it up as a 
healthful recreation and a source of 
some little revenue. 

I have three breeds, White Fav- 
erolles, Rhode Island Whites, and 
White Wyandottes. From the first 
two I am expecting great results, but 
have not had them iong enough to 
give a record. The White Wyan- 





now. You may be the next winner of a World’e 


Championship. 
Postal Brings You Free 
Book “‘Hatching Facts” 


escribes and illustrates in 
Times 





ing ural coll 

the kind that makes world’s 

championship prize winners, 
With the free book, 2 will 


6mall investment. Write today 


dottes I have had longer and am 
very much pleased with them, par- 
ticularly because of their heavy win- 
ter laying when eggs are scarce and 
prices high. 

Taking the three breeds as a whole, 
my flock, consisting of 15 year-old 
hens and 81 pullets, during the 
month of December, 1913, gave me 
an even 100 dozen eggs, the last egg 
being obtained from the dropping 
board after dark on the thirty-first. 

But to go back to the White Wyan- 





Address Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City 
Incubator Co. 10 Years’ 


Box 101 1,2 Guarantee 
Racine, Wis. Months’ Home Test 


Freight 
Prepaid 





14 EGG INCUBATO 
CHICK BROODE 


incubator is 
fornia Red 





ta. 
FAR eae ade 
™ 
EY Catalog today—-NO 
Ironclad Incubator Co., Dep 


SQUABS, PIGEONS 


There’s $$$ in them! 

Start with our famous Jumbo 

Homers—the premium Squab 

Breeders. Express prepaid on 

6 pairs, east of Mississippi River. Free manual, 

J bands, pedigree cards, etc., go with 6 pairs. 

rite for frée, instructive, illustrated reading 

matter. You'll soon be in a little business of 
your own—raising Squabs for Market. 

Providence Squab Co,, Dept. D, Providence, R. I. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 











and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, | 
Many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in | 


natura! colors, 70 varieties illustrated and described. 
Incubators and breeders, low price of stock and eggs 
for hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers. 
\ Send 100 for this noted book. 
Rueems, Pa, 


a B, H, GREIDER, Box gp 

ne aelatiatenetaeaientide 
MONEY IN POULTRY G00 "SiG eee 
ond SQUABS focithy towies Save your % 
ch’'cks. Foy’s big book tells how. Deseribes 


largest poultry and pigeon farm. Mailed 
free. - F.FOY, Box 42, Des Moines, ia 












ANTED--Peafowls $1.50 to 
$2.00 each. 


W. T. Hodgen, Campbellsville, Ky. 








SIMPLEX SUPPLY HOUSE 


CHICK PROBLEM SOLVED 





Nature intend at chi wa: 1 
with body heat evenly distributed by feathers—man 
attempted to undo nature by supplanting artificial 
heat—result—large losses—weak chicks. mplex- 
Perfection feather rs vers care for the 
chicks nature’s way—body heat, retained by natu 
feathers—raises more and stronger chicks than the 
mother hen. Prices from $4.00 to $10.00. Sizes 50 
to 150 chicks. Ask for catalog C19. 

% Pontiac Buliding :: CHICAGO, ILL, 


\ 





Poultry and Eggs for Sale 

White Orpington (Kellerstrass strain), Light 
Brahma, Houdan, Ancona and R. C. Black Mi- 
norca Eggs, $1.00 per 15. R.C. Buff Leghorns 
and White Wyandottes for sale at $1.00 each. 
Mammoth Bronze _ and Narragansett Turkey 
Eggs $3.00 per 11. Toms $%5.00each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Walnut Grove Poultry Farm, 
Route 7, Concord, N. C. 








Positions Guaranteed 


Our Graduates. 
PENMANSHIP — TYPEWRITING — TELEGRAPHY 


Through our Course you can become an ex- 
pert operator in4 months. Salary from $60 
to $125.00 per month. Write for catalogue. 


Georgia School of Telegraphy, Richland, Ga. 














Spray Pumps and Spray Material 


That will destroy San Jose scale and 
fungus on fruit trees. Write 


B. P. WILLIAMSON CO., Raleigh, N. C. 


dottes for a year’s record, which I 
have accurately kept: On November 
| 16, 1912, I had two pens of White 
| Wyandottes, consisting together of 
| 22 pullets and two cocks. Besides 
| hatching and brooding about 250 
| chicks, these 22 puliets laid from 
| November 16, 1912, to ,.November 
115, 1913, a total of 3,684 eggs, and 
| there was not a day during the year 
| on which I got no eggs. 

An itemized record of eggs laid, 
with prices for the year on the local 


| market, is as follows: 
| No. Eggs Per Doz. Total 
| Nov. 16 to 80, 1912 - 69 35e $ 2.00 
| December, 1912..... 372 35e 10.00 
eanuasry, 1913. ..:..3. 425 30c 10.62 
eR UIMS s:6'9-6510.s'0.6 <1 317 25¢c 6.60 
BEMPOR 6s 566 s.00s -. 835 26c 7.0( 
oS 338 20c 5.60 
FRE ee ee 375 20c 6.25 
I See arr 349 29c 7.27 
ES obo 40:6. 6 45 be 0 8 ss 309 22¢e 5.66 
POAMBOMES 5 vic tees s 277 30¢ 6.92 
i September.......... 268 35c 7.82 
| a a ee 173 30c 4.32 
| November 1 to 15... 77 35e¢ 2.25 
OERKIGS 6 6..6sc ss 8,684 $84.16 


| I did not keep a separate record 
| of the food eaten by these hens dur- 
jing the year, as I was feeding chicks 
from the same supply, but the pub- 
lished records of the Missouri Egg 
Laying Contest show that White Wy- 
andottes averaged about 70 pounds of 
feed per fowl per year. My feed 
cost me just about two cents a pound 
on the average. A liberal estimate 
therefore would show that my fowls 
cost me about $1.50 per year per 
fowl for feed, or a total of $36 for 
the two pens. The table above shows 
an egg production of $84.16, or a net 
profit of $48.16, an average of $2 
profit per hen, to say nothing of the 
services performed in hatching and 
brooding chicks and the higher prices 
than above which were received for 
settings of eggs. My surplus cock- 
erels I sold to the local hotels and 
cafes at an average price of about 
22% cents per pound, or an aver- 
age of about 45 cents per bird. I 
have also sold a few hens for breed- 
ing, though most of my pullets I have 
kept for my own use. 





Feeding and Care 


Y method of feeding is simple. A 

dry mash of my own mixing in 
covered containers of my own con- 
struction is kept before them at all 
times. This mash is composed of two 
parts wheat bran, two parts ground 
oats, two parts shorts, one part 
| gluten feed, one part beef scraps, 
|one-half part corn meal. In the 
} morning they get a feed of equal 


parts of wheat, corn and oats scat- 
tered in litter. About 1:30 p.m. 
they get another similar feeding. 
Each of these feedings is about one 
quart for each 20 fowls. I know 
that most authorities recommend-a 
grain feeding just before the fowls 
go to roost, but I cannot do this as 
I do not get home until after dark. 
Of course, pure, clean water is al-| 
ways kept within easy reach, as well 
as ground oyster shells, charcoal and | 
slaked lime. 





I also have a covered | 
“dusting box” filled with finely sifted 
ashes and find this excellent for keep- 
ing down lice. 

My main poultry house is 50 feet 
long, eight feet wide, 10 feet in the 
center, being two stories high, with 
lower floor in this part made of ce- 
ment, the rest of the floor being of | 
boards. Three sides. are tightly | 
closed, while the front (south) is cov- | 
ered with inch-mesh poultry wire, | 
with mosquito wire screening on the | 
inside and canvas curtains on the out- 
side, which can be rolled up or low- 
ered. The roosts are two by two- 
inch boards suspended rigidly from 
the roof to keep down lice. Every 
few weeks I mop the roosts and sup- 





LEGHORNS 


eee 





PAPRLPAPL SALADS 





S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS 


Nice hens mated to prize-winning cockerels. 
Eggs, $1.00 per 15; $3.00 per 50; $5.00 per 100. 
Day-old Chicks, 15 cents each; $7.00 per 50; 
$12.00 per 100. Also White Rocks, C. I. Games 
and Buttercups, Eggs and day-old Chicks. 
Ask for our catalog. 


Rosemary Farm, - Camden, S, C. 








ports with kerosene, and thoroughly 
clean the droppings boards once a 
week. The dropping boards are so 
arranged as to keep the floors clean, 
and on the floor is a deep litter of 
straw, leaves and corn shucks. Each 
10 running feet of the house is di- 
vided into a separate compartment. 
Before each compartment is a run 
about 50 feet long. The runs are 
sown with a mixture of wheat, oats, 
barley and rye, and the fowls are per- 
mitted on these but a short while at 
a time, the rest of the time being 
kept in a small enclosure adjoining 
the house. 

I am rather proud of the fact that 


at the Greensboro Poultry Show held | 


recently I received prizes on White 
Wyandottes, Rhode Island Whites 
and White Faverolles; my Wyan- 
dotte winnings consisting of first 


cock, first hen, second pen, and third | 


cockerel. I am particularly proud of 
my Wyandotte showing, as this was 


the meeting of the North Carolina | 


members of the National White Wy- 
andotte Club, with a large number of 
fowls on exhibit. 

JOSEPH H. ARMFIELD. 


Greensboro, N. C. 





Success With Hens 


AISE chickens and thereby reduce 

the cost of living, and have a lot 
of fun doing it, is the advice of Rob- 
ert Joos in his book, ‘‘Success With 
Hens,’ just published by Forbes & 
Co., Chicago ($1). This is a com- 
plete guide to poultry raising that 
thoroughly covers the subject by an 
expert. It is clear, practical and up- 
to-date. 

The 55 chapters give full direc- 
tions for the hatching and brooding 
of chickens, incubation, feeding and 
housing, increasing the egg supply, 
cure of diseases, the marketing of 
eggs and fowls and everything per- 
taining to the care of hens. 

Nothing is given but the best meth- 
ods and only those which have been 
proved by the experience of success- 
ful poultry keepers. 





Poultry Experience 


T IS always a vexing matter to dis- 

suade a hen with the setting habit 
to change her whim. As a rule she 
is apprehended and put away in some 
box to suffer neglect. I find it well 
to build a large coop under a tree, 
or put her in a room having no nests. 
The idea is to keep her cool, feed on 
a non-corn diet, with no nests to 
tempt her into evil ways. 

I. M. HAWKINS. 
Yadkin Valley, N. C. 








If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 


interest in livestock husbandry than right | 


now. Get into the game and get your share. 

















UALITY S.C. White and Brown Leghorn Eggs 
for hatching, $2.00, 15; $3.50, 30; $10.00, 100. A 
limited number of hens and pullets at $2.00 each. 
Cocks and cockerels $3 to each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. P. M. Pearson, Charlotte, N. C. 
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MARSH’S WHITE ORPINGTONS 
Won 15 ribbons on 16 entries at Norfolk and first 
cockerel at Washington. Sittings, $2, $3, $5. 
Quantities cheaper. 

J. iI. Marsh, London Bridge, Va. 


Ss. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
Foundation stock, Owen Farms and leading 
Southern dealers. Nothing inferior at any price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs, #2 for15. Baby 
chicks, 25c each. 
Mrs. Baxter Crudup, Jeffress, Va. 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
Eggs $1 to $5 per 15. Fertility guaranteed. 
Write for catalogue. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, LANDIS, N. C. 


REDS 


PAAR nen naar 
BOTH BUFF 
REDS Souss ORPINGTONS Write 
Cockerels $2 up. We have bred Reds ten years for 
winners and large eggs. Won many firsts, and cups in 
South’s best shows. Orpingtons. Cook’s eggs $1.50, $2, 
and $3 per 15. Catalogue free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds Wie Totorns? 


Bred from the best strains in the world. Stock aid eggs 
for sale. EGGS $1.00 to $7.00 for 16. Baby Chix a 
specialty. Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us in mating 
our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. ©. 
S. C. RHODE 
FERTILE EGGS $;,5 28 OP, 
15 for by $1 express—parcel post $1.25. 
WOODSIDE POULTRY YARDS, BOOMER, N. C. 


ROCKS, 


DEDPDAARDIIrrwwv 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


$1.50 to $8.00 for 15 


from prize winning pens of Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
Hlack Langshans, White Indian Runner Ducks, 
Golden Seabright Bantams, Buff, Columbian and 
Partridge Wyandottes. Choice breeders $3.00 to 
#10.00 each. Exhibited at 14 shows in 1913 and won 
over 450 premiums, specials and cups. Catalog Free. 


Dutch Fork Truck Farm, - Columbia, S. C. 





























PAPILIO I 




















Eggs tor Hatching 
$1.50 per —s (15) 

Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, S. C. R. I. 
Reds, White and Buff Orpingtons, White and 
Brown Leghorns and Black Minorecas. Fawn 
and White and White Indian Runner Duck Eggs 
$1.00 for 13, Express collect, Parcel Post 18c per 
sitting extra. No circulars. 

A. & M. COLLEGE POULTRY DEPT., West Raleigh, N.C. 


WYANDOTTES. 


Vin ntintctiddrtn 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Eggs for hatching from prize-winning stock 
Write for mating list. 


JOE AKERMAN, Cartersville, Ga. 




















MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


PARADA APA Oe 





Pees mae 


First At \ Daring Statesville, 








Every Show >Darlington, Concord, 
We Made Norwood, Albemarle. 
This is our record for the past season. 
Eggs $5, $3, $1.50. 
Hunter & Forbis, Norwood, N. C. 
Breeders of the better class of White 


Orpingtons and Reds. 
4 rpingt 


RED CARNEAUX PIGEONS 
CELEBRATED SQUAB BREEDERS 
Extra Large. Bred Under Wire. 
Mated Pairs $1.50 to $3.00 
Express charges paid on five pairs or 
more. 

















DENSON BROS., Raleigh, N. C. 








—— 
A Progressive Farmer Ad. Sells Poultry j 


Your letter relating to advertising receiv- 
ed. Ihave nothing to offer at present. If ! 
did I would certainly advertise with you 
The one I put in last spring sold my chickens 
at once.—A. H. Nelson, Route No. 4, Dublin, 


He j 


| 
LUE ANDALUSIANS, BLACK SPANISH ANCONAS, 
PURE WRITE AND FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUN- 
NER DUCKS. The great beauty and laying breeds. 
First prize winners wherever shown; Charlotte, 
ete. Eggs cheap. Write for free booklet. 
LESLIE BOLICK, CONOVER, N. C. 
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Saturday, March 7, 1914.] 





PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES. 








aren 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier oe. — $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Rexistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Our farms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been supplied from our great herd. 
New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South C:rolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, ~— and Porto Rico, Berk- 
shires for ty. Every animal 
permanently immune to choler 

The Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, Asheville, N. C. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS 
A two-year-old herd-header of correct 
type, best breeding. One one-year-old, good 























individual, =" breeding. Two nice gilts, 
four good pig 
BH, FP, STEINHEIMER, BROOKS, GA. 





Berkshires of Quality 
Pigs eight tot ren woes gt 
STRICTL 


ss 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 








29047 
KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 


PLDI LILI fF 


How to Get the Right Type of Ears 
for Seed Corn 


(Concluded from page 8 this issue) 


mate under which the corn has been 
| grown. 


Use Seed of Strong Vitality 


HE vitality of any seed is largely 

governed by their stage of ma- 
turity when gathered, by the vigor 
of the parent plant and by the care 
used in curing and storing after har- 
vest. As a general rule, with the 
same variety, the larger the seed, not 
only of corn, but all crops, the larger 
the amount of reserve plant food, 
and the higher the percentage of 
germination, and hence the better the 
stand. Low germination, resulting in 
a poor stand, is often one of the 
most potent causes for small yields. 
Large, plump seed are. generally 
grown on strong, healthy plants. If 
possible, the seed corn should be got- 
ten together and its germination 
thoroughly tested before planting 
time arrives. This can be done, af- 
ter nubbing the corn, by taking three 
or four grains from different portions 
of the ears, putting them in moist 
sand in a plate, box or some other 
receptacle and placing in a warm 
place. The space in which the seed 
from each ear are placed should be 
marked in some way to correspond 
with the ear from which they were 
taken, and should be kept moist all 
the time, but not soaking wet. All 
the seed corn might be tested in this 
way with profit, and all those ears 
that showed a germination less than 
95 per cent should be discarded. If 
the farmer cannot do this work him- 
self then he might interest his boys 
in it and let them do it. They will, 
in all probability, take great inter- 
est in this work, which may be done 
at night if necessary. This precau- 
tion is highly important, for, as a 
general rule, replants never amount 
to much, especially in the Piedmont 
and mountain sections of this and 
other Southern States. 


Nubbing Ears 








By the process of selection and elimination, us 
wellas the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where they cannot Se equalled in this’ section Of the 
country. 

We have for immediate delivery bred gilts, 
service boars and pigs of either sex. 

KIMBALL FARM, Oxtord, N. C. 


EET 


DUROC-JERSEYS: Booking orders for Spring 
delivery; breed and feed both shown here. Qual- 
ity guaranteed. They sell eachother. Send for 


folder. WH W. 
W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


POLAND-CHINA HOGS 
Bred Gilts and Gilts that will do to breed, from 
large Sows and Boars, all pure bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


ep and Aberdeen-Angus. We breed them 


large and smooth. Our friends made them 
Aes 


famous. J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 
TAMWORTHS. 

—  AMWORTH PIGS— 
Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. ; Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 














“wom 
































Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals ottered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, thang R. 1, Winston- Salem, N.C, 


I i vie leoielen 


Guernseys & nseys& A,°y. fon ca Vae toon 
h f t d 
Berkshires o ange for oats, peas and soy 
Wyldwood Farms, Chester Co., Cornwell, S. C. 
HEREFORDS. 


RAR Omm 


OUR FOURTH ANNUAL PUBLIC AUCTION 
REGISTERED * HEREFORDS 


—WILL BE HELD— 
Tuesday, March 17th, At La Vernet Stock Farm 
For particulars address 


W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 
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Registered Hereford and Holstein 


pe weed Ser sale. Best Herd in the South. Write us for 
prices GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 


Bee other Livestock Ads on page 23) 











AREFULLY conducted experi- 
ments have demonstrated that it 
is advisable to nub corn before 
planting, for it has been found that, 
when seed from the tips and butts 


| of ears are placed in one plat and 


by the side of it, another is planted 
in kernels from the centers of the 
same ears, there is a larger percent- 
age of dwarfed and barren stalks on 
the plat planted in tip and butt ker- 
nels than from the other, and hence 
less yield of shelled corn per acre. 





A Typical Texas Farm 


ETER RADFORD, in delivering 

one of his lectures, told the fol- 
lowing amusing story: 

“The average Texas farmer is 
awakened by a Connecticut clock, 





buttons his Chicago suspenders to his 
Detroit overalls, puts on a pair of 
shoes made in Cleveland, washes in a 
Pittsburg basin, uses Cincinnati soap, 
dries on a cotton towel made in New 
Hampshire, sits down to a Grand 
Rapids table, eats breakfast food 
from Battle Creek, biscuits made 
from Minnesota flour, Kansas City 
bacon and Indiana grits, fried in 


buys Irish potatoes grown in Mich- 
igan and canned fruit put up in Cali- 
fornia, seasoned with Rhode Island 
spices; fills his pipe with Kentucky 
tobacco, puts on his hat, made in 
Philadelphia, harnesses his Missouri 
mule, fed on Iowa corn, with New 


setts mortgage, with an Indiana plow. 
At night he crawls under a New Jer- 
sey blanket and is kept awake by a 
dog, peculiarly a Texas product, and 
wonders why he is so poor.” 








T borrowed a paper from a neighbor and 


on reading through it today noticed your 


Big Four Offer and enclose the other 26 
cents and hope you will mail the Record 
Book, binder, etc., to. me at once,—-Jno, A. 
McCaskill, Bethv~* ae 


Omaha lard, on a St. Louis stove; | 





York harness, and plows his farm, | 
which is covered with a Massachu- | 








How Much Of Thi 





On one side we show a farm, 
where the soil is acid and sick. 

The sour soil stunts the crop. 
The acidity will not allow legumin- 
ous crops to grow. Such soils nev- 
er yield but a portion of the crops 
they could if the soil were sweet. 
Untilthe causeis corrected, thefer- 
tilizer can not exert its full effect. 

On the otherside we showa field 
of corn, grown in soil that is sweet. 
Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural 
4 Lime has cor- 
rectedthesoil’s 
‘| acidity 

In this soil 
“s| were Phospho- 
m)ric Acid and 

4 Potash in forms 
that were 
worthless to 
*) the crop. They 
fag have been 
made available. 

The lime has made the soil of the 
right consistency. The soil retains 
the moisture and plant food, and 





SS £5 , ; 1107, © eee xxv wwQ : F°”7”.:.>»0y 


Dept. B. 


or 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., 


Ln  eeccdccd  ed dedlele cee cee ccc ecccecammpsrpsecdcdddededdedea ddl 





This Difference : 


Is Due To Lime? 


feeds it to the crop. 

There are thousands of farms 
that are not producing what they 
should. 

Acidity levies a heavy tax upon 
the yields of thousands of farms. 

Thestuntingofcropsis needless. 
Itis a fault that is easily remedied. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural | 
Lime Corrects Acidity. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural 
Lime will cause big crops of cot- 








MW WWW 5°” 360i 


ton, corn, tobacco, peanuts, cow- Z 
peas and soy beans to grow on soils Z 
that are now sick and acid. Y 
Beware of Acid land! Don’t let Y 
our soil become sour and sick, j} 


romtheconstantuseoffertilizers, 
without the use of lime. Let us 
tell you about Lee’s Fertilizers, 
especially compounded for South- 
ern soils and crops. 

Write today for booklet, free 
testing outfit, and name of near- 
est dealer, who can supply you. 


GG 


SG 


Richmond, Va. 


‘Se 


ee 





“TEXAS” 


Circle Brace 


Diverse 
Cultivator 
°F 00 


eultivator made. Send us 55. 00 for 
if. your dealer has not the genuine. 


nee 







break. 


up and down on teeth 
fender 7ic extra. F reight paid by u 


wheeled * cultivator. 
outhern States and deliver prom ptly. 


beams of an 
each of the 


811 Pacific Avenue, 





Makes The Earth A Sponge 


To take up surplus moisture and hold it till the plantg 
dit. Thoroughly pulverizes the earth—a row ata 
time—kills all grass and weeds and leaves a moisture 
conserving mulc 

Our patented circle brace makes simplest, 

strongest, rigid brace and adjusting 

means. To change to A or V shape cultiva- Sir 
tor, right rd left side harrow or rake just | 
remove a 
Works in roughest land; new one- 
hole teeth spring over obstruc- 
tions and are guaranteed not fo 


Offset dlevig, koopa horse ig ; 
off the row. 4 


With double-pointed side-clamp shovels adjustable 
, $5.65. Self | ones double § 


Write For Booklet { this ing” {Ul particulars of 
Diverse Cultivator Gang Attachments that clamp. to 
We carry stock in 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 

Dallas, Texas. 











most 












nut—no wrench needed. 
css 










Lightest spat one-borse ff 
e ‘*Texas’’ 
























‘ for years in the open air. 




















Farmers everywhere are cutting out the middlemen and buy- 
ing buggies direct from our factory.— getting the rock bottom 
factory price. For Golden Eagle Buggies we use the toughest 
highland hickory that grows—split with the grain and dried 
40 inch springs with 4 leaves in 
front and rear insure the 
easiest riding — makes a 
buggy fitfora king. Our 
Vanadium steel axles make 
buggies 25 pounds lighter 
draft. Real leather uphols- 
tering, the genuine 
cow-hide — heavy 
rubber curtains—16 
to 18 coats of paint 
—a real piano fin- 
ish that you can’ 
get off unless you 

scrape it off. No 
quick drying pro- 
cess—but the good 
: old fashioned way of 

letting the paint soakin. It 
becomes a part of the wood, 
























These buggies will stand any test within reason and 
Not too far out of reason. You can pick one of these 
buggies up by one wheel andtwist the buggy without 
danger. A170 pound man can jump up and down 
in the buggy without the slightest jar or foie 


Guaranteed 
2 to 4 Years 


All Golden Eagle buggies are guaranteed 2 to 4 years. 

FREE! Write now for our Free New 1914 Catalog, 

® describing 150 vehicles. Shows you how 

to save from $15 to $50. Write for your copy now. 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 

408 Means St. = ftianta, Ga. 
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MAKE BIG 
‘MONEY PULLING 


* crops. 


Don’t pay taxes on idle land. 


The Hercules +,.°power Stump Pullers 


pulls an acre of stumpsaday. Pulls biggest stump in 5 minutes, 





Guaranteed against breakage for 3 years. 
name for book, free—and special low-price offer. 
@30-22nd St. 





Hercules Mfg. Company, 





Bend — = 


tig F 


days free trial. 
Address 
Centerville, Lowa, U. 8. ~ 








Read our livestock advertisements and breed only pure-bred sires. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Where to Buy the Best Seeds 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 














A Bright New Book of 182 Pages for 1914 


Telling the Plain Truth about BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS, is mailed 
Free of Cost to Gardeners everywhere upon Application to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia | 












anteed pure seed, write 


WADE’S SEED FARM, 





Uncle Sam Triumph Coiton 


Early, large boll and fine staple 41 1-2 per cent lint. This cotton won the blue 
ribbons at East Ala. Fair, Ala. State Fair, and $1,000 silver cup at the New York 
land show, will compete for the world’s record at London, England, next June. 
In answering this advertisement please write your name plainly. For guar- 





- Alexander City, Ala. 








I am a farmer seedsman. For forty 
years my Hyco Seed farm has been 
supplying seed to folks who are par- 
ticular. Foreign Governments deal di- 
rect with me to introduce new varie- 
ties into their country. I believed 
farmers would prefer to have seed 


from_me if I couJd only supply them. 
o, I have increased 


the capacity of 
my seed farm. I want 10,000 new cus- 
tomers—friends this year. 
Fat, Fertile Seed 

Some seed I import from foreign 
countries. Many kinds I raise here 
on the Hyco farm. They are pedigreed 
thoroughbred seed—true to type. 
and my boys test them for their_germi- 
nating power—their purity. They ’re 
not musty warehouse seed, that have 
sweated and lost their germinating 
ower. I ship direct from my_seed- 
house on the farm. Write now for my 
Guide to Gardening”’—sent Free. 














will bear plenty of fruit, be- 
cause they are grown right 
from the start. Loose soil 
gives strong roots, constant 
cultivation gives strength to 
the shoots, mild climate gives 
vitality—these things make our 
customers say that our varieties 


Are the Vines You 
Should Buy 


We have all the good sorts for 
southern planting —Campbell’s, 
Concord, Brighton, Delaware, 
Niagara, Green Mountain, and 
the Scuppernongs. 


$2 to $3 per dozen 


Send now for our catalogue 
(free), make your list for planting this 
spring—do it now, we will ship when 
wanted. Season ends last of March. 


HOWARD NURSERY CO., Box 106, STOVALL, N.C. 





































5 
Lindley’s Rose Plants 
Our plants are 
Oa own outdoors, 
> £ ¥ roots, sturdy shoots, 
f and strength to bear 
rot d varieties for 
«SES bedding are Radiance, 
chet, General Jacqueminot, 
: Ulrich Brunner. For climb- 
neg 

Marechal Niel, Mme. Caroline Testout. 
Send for our catalogue, which gives com- 
hrubs and Fruits. We can help you to have 
a home in a beautiful setting. 


Will Grow For You 
; ee 7 which gives strong 
oo. lenty of flowers. 

Mrs. Cant, Maman Co- 

sorts, Gainesboro, 

lete list of Roses for the uth, Trees, 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 
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Mitchell’s 
Early Prolific Yield 
Cotton 


TESTED AND PROVEN 


The Earliest, Most Prolific and 
Largest Yield Lint on Record 
Per Acre—i640 Pounds. 








Double Jointed, Bolled, Limbed and 

Yield — Defies Boll Weevil, Insects, 

Disease, Frost—to the very greatest 
extent possible. 





For the Most Intensive—Progressive— 
Double Crop Farming Send for My Book- 
let and Large Picture Describing Particu- 
lar. Price $5 (100 lbs. 3)4 bu. sack de- 
livered) where I have no distributor. 


SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM, 


3 Youngsville, N. C. 
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“Planting Seed for Sale” 


Cleveland Big Boll and 


Improved Dongola 
Cotton Seed for sale; two of the very best 
varieties to be had. li seed guaranteed to 
be pure and sound or your money back. The 
results of ten years careful selecting. Write 
for sample and price. 


Marlboro Seed Corn, $2.00 per bu. 
|W. B. Spearman, Social Circle, Ga. 
_J 


COT 
TON 




















Write at once, today, for cir- 
cular describing Hawkins’ 
Wonderful Cotton and price 
of seed. It’sfree and will 

worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to you. Heaviest yields 
per acre; earliest maturity. 
Less danger of weevil be- 
cause of vigorous growth and 
early maturity. No failures. 
No disappointments. Haw- 
kins circular points the way 
to big profits and sure pros- 

erity 


le W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 

















COTTON SEED 


We have about 3000 bushels selected Cleveland 
Big Boll Seed from a very fine crop at $1 per bu- 
while they last. Special prices on large lots. We 
have sold the government quantities for distribu. 
tion, which proves the quality of our product. 
Absolutely pure as we grow but the one kind and 
gin them in our private gin. Marlboro Corn $2 


per bushel in the ear. 
VINEYARD FARM, :-: GRIFFIN, GA. 
BIGGS SEVEN EAR CORN 


For 20 years I have been growing this 
highly prolific corn. I made one year 35 
barrels to the acre, never less than 15. 


$3 per bu., $5 for 2 bu., $1 per pk. 
NOAH BIGGS, . - Scotland Neck, N. C. 



































Potato Plants 


Genuine Nancy Hall Potato Plants, ready 
April ist. Prices, 500 for $1.35 postpaid. By 
exp~ess, 500 for $1.00; 1,000 at $1.75; 5,000 to 
10,000 at $1.60 per 1,000; 15,000 to 20,000 at $1.50 
per 1,000. Also White and Red Providence 
at the same price. 

Tomato Plants, ready April ist. Varieties, 
Earliana, Truckers Favorite, Globe and 
Stone. Price 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.75 post- 
paid By express, 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.00, 

Egg Plants and Pepper Plants, leading va- 
rieties, price 100 for 75c; 500 for $2.50; post- 
paid. Byexpress, 500 for $2.90; 1,000 for $3.00. 
, poring grown Cabbage Plants ready April 

st. 


Piedmont Plant Co., 
Albany, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 








IF YOU WANT Bred to Pedigree, 


Productive, 
SEED Mimene Weevil Proot, 


CORN] High in ne Value, 


PEDIGREED SEED FARM, Hartsville, S. C., 
| David R. Coker, Manager. 
| | They will send you circuiars describing corn and also 
free bulletins on corn breeding and other seed topics 
worth big money to the farmer who is seeking for better 
meihods. 








Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 
locality in America. By buying em — 
grower Bed-Rock Prices. Oty ty: 
f. o. b. your station, February and March de- 
livery. Get asample andtry it. Order some today. 


(Grower of Atfalfa and Bermuda) 
R. G. STITT, Box 423 = YUMA, ARIZONA, 
true to name. Asparagus 


MILLION roots. Seed corn with a 


record of 214 bushels from one eers. Second crop seed 
otatoes. Write today for t Catal 














OF STRAWBERRY PLANTS 











pl Free r 
orth dollars. JOHN W. HALL, Marlon Station, Md. 


THE FARMER’S GARDEN 


What to Plant, When to Plant I6, 
and How to Plant—Asparagus 


O vegetable comes in earlier, is 
N more tender and palatable than 
asparagus. No vegetable is hard- 
er to start, but none will remain as 


| long with less care when once started. 





But in the first place a word about 
buying seeds or plants in general. 
By all means patronize a good, re- 
liable, local seedsman. Southern- 
grown seeds and plants will be more 
apt to give good results than products 
from different soil, moisture and cli- 
matic conditions. 

Asparagus plants may be grown 
from seed, but better results will be 
obtained, and one to two years’ time 
saved and a more nearly uniform bed 
assured by buying roots. No mistake 
will be made in using the Palmet- 
to or Conover’s Colossal varieties, 
Aside from its food value, asparagus 
is also a “blood purifier,’ making it 
even more valuable as a garden 
stand-by. 


Earliness is an asparagus charac- 
teristic, so a heavy, poorly drained 
soil should be avoided. It will 
flourish on any light, warm, sandy 
soil that is heavily fertilized, and for 
fertilizer the more manure the bet- 
ter. A hundred wagon loads per acre 
is none too much, but for a garden 
bed, say 20 by 10 feet, one heaping 
wagon load, free from coarse bedding, 
is sufficient. This manure should be 
fresh or green, not rotted. The soil 
must be worked deeply, 18 inches at 
least. Half a barrel of air slaked 
lime and about 30 pounds of acid 
phosphate and potash, half and half, 
should make plenty of fertility. 

The rows should be two and a half 
or even three feet apart, and the 
plants at least two and a half feet 
in the row. The roots should be 
planted deep, so that the crown will 
be at least six inches below the sur- 
face. Once started, asparagus grows 
so vigorously that it will stand for 
more neglect and less cultivation 
than almost any other vegetable. 
Nevertheless it responds well to good 
weeding and hoeing. Chop down and 
burn the dead stalks in the fall, and 
before growth starts in spring apply 
a top dressing. <A good layer of ma- 
nure about two inches thick, with 
10 pounds each of acid phosphate 
and potash, is excellent. 

Shoots are cut about two or three 
inches below ground, with a long- 
bladed knife. The proper time is 
when the stalks are about four inches 
above ground. If young shoots are 
not cut, the plants soon cease to 
send any more up, and the cutting 
season is over, all the strength going 
into long, tall stems. Cutting may 
be continued four to six weeks, then 
the bed allowed to grow and strength- 
en the roots for next year. A well- 
kept bed will last 12 to 15 years, 
in the meantime paying well for all 
the touble and expense it has caused. 


Beans 


OST people have grown beans, 

but as gardens are perhaps more 
prevalent and common in city back 
yards than on farms, some remarks 
may not be amiss. All vegetables 
require some rotting vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil. So the garden should 
have a regular, annual application of 
manure. One big wagon load to ev- 
ery 2,500 square feet is wise. After 
such treatment, beans will require 
about 40 pounds of lime, five pounds 
of acid phosphate and 10 pounds of 
potash on a bed 20 by 10 feet. Al- 
ways work the garden deep, at least 
12 inches, and make the surface very 
fine. Sow beans after the weather 
has settled, the last of February or 
March, and later sowings may be 
made at any time till September. 
For horse cultivation, make rows 
about two feet apart, and plants 10 
to 12 inches apart in the rows. Rows 


12 inches apart will be all right for 
hand hoeing. For early beans plant 
four inches deep, and the same seed 


planted seven or eight inches deep 
will give a later crop, making a 
succession. Longfellow, Jurpee’s 


Stringless and Early Red Valentine 
are standard sorts. The improved 
Golden Wax makes a good variety, 
and the Carolina or Sieva will do 
well. 

3russels Sprouts 


ERE is a vegetable of the cab- 

bage family that makes excel- 
lent eating, and should be more 
widely grown. Small cabbage-like 
heads an inch or two in diameter are 
borne where the leaves meet the 
stem, or in the leaf ‘‘axils.’’ These 
small heads make an excellent, ten- 
der, fine eating dish, and are very 
valuable in soups. They need plenty 
of manure, a little acid phosphate, 
and about twice as much potash. 
Wood ashes make an excellent form 
of potash to apply. Don’t neglect 
giving this crop lime. The other half 
of the barrel of air-slaked lime left 
over from the beans will pay well. 
Breaking leaves from the stems aids 
in the formation of the heads. 


Beets and Carrots 


IGHT soils with plenty of manure 

and some lime will grow these to 
perfection. Both are almost hardy, 
and may be sown very early, the 
last of February ordinarily for the 
early ones, and replantings every two 
or three weeks with the beets to give 
a succession. Early Eclipse, Egyp- 
tian and Bastian are good beets to 
plant. Danver’s half-long is a good 
standard carrot. 


Cauliflower and Cabbage 


HESE two belong to the same 

family, and are treated alike. 
Plenty of manure and lime are €es- 
sential. Phosphate and potash will 
pay very well. If worms appear they 
may be picked off by hand and killed, 
or white hellebore may be applied to 
the heads if they are not wanted for 
eating within three weeks. When 
the cauliflower heads are getting into 
good form, tie the leaves up so that 
the whole is shaded. This makes 
nice, white, tender heads. For cab- 
bage no mistake will be made in 
planting the old reliable varieties, 
such as Flat Dutch, All Head, and 
the Wakefield strains. Early Snow- 
ball and Autumn Giant are good 
strains of cauliflower. 


Cucumbers 


HESE are easily grown either for 

pickling or eating fresh. They 
should be planted in hills at least 
four by four feet apart after all dan- 
ger of frost is past. A fork full of 
rotted manure in the -hill, covered 
with a little dirt, makes an excellent 
place to sow the seeds, and gives 
the young plants a good, quick start. 
If the cucumber beetles attack these 
or other vines, feed the bugs Paris 
green. Good cultivation not only 
pays well, but is absolutely necessary 
with all vine crops. They require 
lots of water, and cultivation helps 
to keep the soil moist, and the rains 
from evaporating. 

R. E. BLACKBURN. 
Georgia Agricultural College. 


(Continued in our next issue). 





We know a two-horse farmer in Union 
County who has sold $1,800 worth of produce 
from his farm for the past year. This does 
not mean what the tenants made nor re- 
ceipts for such things as lumber and wood, 
which are not properly farm products. It 
means field crops, poultry and milk products, 
and such vegetables and pork as were sold. 
The only help of the farmer was that of one 
hand, hired through the crop season, and the 
help of the one son during vacation from 
boarding school. 3esides the amounts sold, 
everything used for sustenance for man and 
beast was made at home. Working himself 
to death? Not a bit of it. This farmer and 
his family read more good literature during 
the year than three-fourths of the people 
who live in either town or country. His gross 
income from actual production is above the 


average given by the Government figures for 
the rich sections of the West.—Monroe (N, 
¢c.) Journal, 
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Cet this FREE BOOK 


Here is a mill that will make you a profit. Be- 
sides grinding the best and most economical 
stock feeds it provides you with highest qual- 
ity corn meal, rye, graham and buckwheat 
flours for your table. 

Does better work than any other mill, and 
lasts a lifetime without repairs. Genuine im- 
ported French Buhr mill stones, not soft native 
stones, not iron grinders. Does not break 
down Very simple. A boy can operate it 
and keep it in order. Low first cost. Fully 
guaranteed. Extensively sold and used for 
over forty years. 

THIRTY Costs you nothing if it does 

DAY not convince you. Write for 

trial plan and “Book on 
TRIAL Mills” giving all details <== 
Sold by leading responsible | y ane 
rego houses 
armon Co, 
Wendin 3 1S Mer ST. 
janapolis, Ind. 

















Ti ue WIND PUMP WATER 
for NOTHING 


WHY PAY ron GASOLINE 

WHEN WIND IS FREE! 

Get a Big, Powerful stale 
Running, Double 


SAMSO N 
WIND MILL 
admitted by all perfection 
in windmill construction. 
STOVER MFG. CO. 

234 Samson Ave. 

Freeport, Ill. 

Wealeobuild Alfalfa Grinders, Hand Grinders, Stover 
Feedmills, Pump Jacks, Ensilage Cutters. Free catalogs 






















CHIP Fora 
Choice Chew 


Finest Chew On Earth 
The joy of thousands of experienced users who 
know there’s none on earth like this pure Virginia 
tobacco. Don’t judge quality by price—after tasting 
it you’d expect to pay more for a smaller piece. 


10c for a big 6-in. Plug; 5c for half Plag 
Ask your dealer first, then write us. 


Hancock Bros. & Co., Lynchburg, Va. 





“|EIN HILLS 


USE A 












mes 7 HARRIMAN 
a 4 Seed meenees 


INCREASES am 


vIELD Sian Ask for our illustrated pam- 


» Ohlet. In it are testimon- 
THE _ jalsfrom people 
HARRIMAN you know of. 


MFG. CO., Dept. 5¢ Harriman,Tenn, 


Shirley 
‘President 
Suspenders 


50% 


FRAZIER CARTS 


fre the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


| We build 
carts for 
general use, 





Leave you free for 
every motion 


“Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure ‘‘ShirleyPresident’*is on buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley,Mass. 





ang colts, 
jogging 








arotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, | 


@nd for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or @ pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


Write for Cat. s. Address, 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO., ~ AURORA, ILL, 








LOW-DOWN FARM TRUCKS 


We now makes full line of both Steel- Wheel 
and Wood-Wheel Farm Trucks, and shall be 
pleased to furnish you our free catalog of same. 

On account of the ease with which work can 
be done with these trucks, they are fast com- 
ing into fromenas use. Let us have your in- 
quiry, for price 

BAVANA METAL WHEEL €0., Box 65, HAVANA, ILk, 














If you. have any neighbors who do not 
fead The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
mames and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 
te subscribe. 


ON 
amgiegetceag ae | MILLS) 


| 
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TRUCKING IN MID-WINTER 


Profitable Marketing and Dependable 
Labor Are the Serious Problems 


HE Norfolk, Va., 





truckers just 


now are unusually busy. They 
are busy marketing from 70,000 to 
80,000 barrels of kale and spinach 


each week; also busily engaged in 
planting or getting ready to plant 
the great Irish potato crop. The Nor- 
folk section requires fully 100,000 
barrels of seed potatoes with which 
to plant. Eastern Shore, two coun- 
ties, Accomac and Northampton, re- 
quire at least 125,000 barrels of seed 
potatoes. Maine seed is used largely 
in the work. 

Most truckers have secured their 
seed, and it is stored in cold stor- 
age or in their own storage houses 
on the farms. Last week a vessel 
loaded with Maine potatoes as a part 
of her cargo, unloaded 20,000 sacks, 
which were put into cold storage for 
Virginia and Sorth Carolina truck- 
ers. Probably as much as 10 per 
cent of the crop was planted in Jan- 
uary, owing to the extremely warm 
weather prevailing. 

Trucking ‘is very much like gam- 
bling. If they lose money, they look 
for it where they lost it. If lost in 
potatoes, they plant more potatoes 
next time. At least a half million 
barrels of kale and spinach have been 
marketed since November 1, 1913. 
Probably 600,000 barrels would be 
nearer the mark. There is plenty left 
to supply all demands up to April 





1. Then the great cabbage crop will 
| go forward, at least 750,000 barrels, 
from present indications. 


The great effort on the part of the 
growers of the perishable truck crops, 
and the matter of greatest interest 
to them, is the proper distribution 
and marketing of their products. 
They, aided by a friendly climate, a 
good soil, and a liberal and well dis- 
tributed rainfall, can make as much 
of the truck crops as the markets 
can handle; but perhaps not as much 
as would be consumed if distributed 
more thoroughly. The truck is dis- 
tributed along the great arteries of 
business, but does not go out to the 
extremities sufficiently far to give all 
a show to get the fresh green stuff 
at reasonable prices. 


Last fall, for the first time in many 

years, there seemed to be a very lib- 
}eral amount of forage. In fact, on 
several truck farms as many as 25 
to 80 stacks of forage could be count- 
|ed, and on a half dozen or more farms 
as much as 40 stacks of long forage, 
besides a big lot in the barns. The 
|corn crop, however, was only about 
a half crop. 

The general price of kale and spin- 
ach, the two large winter crops, has 
| been from 50 cents to $1 for kale, 
'a little going as high as $1.25, while 
| spinach has sold for $1 to $2.25 the 
barrel. The late crop of potatoes is 
getting to be quite popular, the yield 
of this crop being far better than 
the earlier planted crop. ~The late 
crop is planted in July, grows fast, 
needs not more than half the cul- 
| tivation nor more than half the fer- 
tilizer given the early crop, and 
makes just about double the yield. 


It is hard to predict the future of 
the trucking industry. The truckers 
are up against a very serious prob- 
| lem in the shape of the labor ques- 
|tion. The demand for labor is fully 

up to the supply always. The farm 
| labor supply is always being lessened 
somewhat by those who leave the 
farm for work in some of the indus- 
trial establishments. The effect of 
the Government’s eight-hour day, in 
force at the navy yard here, has al- 
| ready resulted in the 10-hour day for 
the farm, and there is no knowing 
when the demand will come or the 
effort be made for an eight-hour day. 
|In the meantime, every effort possi- 
ble is being made to raise the daily 
| wages. Added to this is the fact that 
{the shorter the day and the better 
| the pay the more certainly does the 
| labor decrease in efficiency and de- 
pendabilitly. It is getting exasper- 








atingly unreliable, undependable, and 
unsatisfactory, and naturally, as a 
logical consequence, unprofitable. 
A. JEFFERS. 
Oceana, Va. 





THINNING FRUIT 


Out Inferior and 
Fruit Will Pay Well 


B. THINNING in horticulture we 


Taking Surplus 


mean to remove a portion of the 

crop of fruit immediately af- 

ter the “June drop’’ or natural drop 

to prevent an overbearing of the 
trees. 

Trees very often set a great many 


more fruits than they can properly | 
Through the extra effort to | 


mature. 
bring them to maturity we often find 
the trees suffering and the fruit in- 
ferior. This overloading of the trees 
may be in part responsible for the 
alternate bearing in many varieties. 
We see on every side that fruit grows 
larger, better and more highly col- 
ored when it has an abundance of 
readily available food. So we can as- 
sist nature by equalizing her efforts. 

The main objects of thinning may 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Maintaining vigor of trees (es- 
pecially young trees). 

2. Securing annual crops. 

3. Increasing size, color 
quality. 

4, Preventing breaking of limbs. 

5. Lessening disease and insect in- 
jury. 


and 


Distance to Thin 


O definite rule can be given for 

thinning, as some trees can carry 
much more fruit than others and va- 
rieties also vary. Severe thinning 
may not be warranted unless the 
grower is catering to a fancy trade. 
If there is a large family of boys to 
feed we will prefer more apples and 
sacrifice on size. We are safe to say 
that all clusters should be thinned 
to one apple, care being taken to se- 
lect the best.one to remain, Then a 
rule that is approximately correct is 
to thin the remaining apples to seven 
or eight inches apart on the limb. 
This may seem like taking off most 
of the fruit, but it is rot too severe 
for fancy goods. You will probably 
err on the side of leaving too many 
on the tree rather than removing too 
many. 

Cost of Thinning 


HE question which naturally 

arises in the minds of the man 
who has never thinned is whether the 
cost of thinning is not out of propor- 
tion to the benefits. Now it will de- 
pend on several things as to how 
much it costs, i. e., size of tree, crop 
set, man doing the work, price of 
labor, etc. The returns will usually 
increase the per cent of No. 1 and 
fancy apples sufficient to pay for the 
operation many times over and bene- 
fit the tree itself. We have increased 
the returns from $1 to $7 per tree 
by thinning alone. 


How to Thin 


3 noice the easiest and quickest 
method of thinning is to remove 
the apples with the hand, taking care 
not to break off all the apples in a 
cluster. By holding the limb or twig 
with one hand and taking the apple 
with the other and lifting up it will 
usually be taken off quickly. Do not 
try to pull them off. Small shears 
are on the market for the purpose 
and they are convenient for the work. 
Do not throw heavy ladders into the 
trees any more than necessary, but 
with trees sufficiently low do as much 
of the work from step-ladders as 
possible. Thin thoroughly as you go. 
J. H. GOURLEY. 





Representative Lever, of South Carolina, 
has introduced in the House a bill which, 
if enacted into law, will save the farmers 
and small manufacturers of the 
lions of dollars annually, it is claimed. The 
measure would appropriate $50,000 to be us- 
ed by the Secretary of Agriculture in de- 
termining the relative spinning values of 


the different grades of cotton as already 
standardized by law and for demonstrating 
the results of this work to producers and 
consumers 


of cotton.—Exchange. 
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"En hy tT mn 
Eng sine Pri 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 
PR oy - (skidded or on iron base), and Mounted 





Styles andard the he world over for 27’years. Better 

lay than ever. do double = for a good - 
engine, or takea ps or oa one for any price. 
when the WITTE costs so little and saves all risk? 


60 Days’ Free Trial 


5-Year Guaranty 
Direct from Factory to Users, for cash or on 
easy terms, at prices hitherto unheard of, for en- 
gines of these merits: Long-wearing, semi-steel, 
ps poet cylinders, and four-ring pistons; all verti= 
bs org automobile ignition; spark shift for eas: 
starting; variable speed; and others, without —_ 
no engine can now be high- . I am simply share 
ing my manufacturin: wontenes wi with engine 
buyer-users—asking only one small factory profit, 
New Book Free tems: 
understand engine book in the busi- 
ness. Gives the ‘‘inside’’ of engine 
selling as well as manufactu mg 
Shows my liberal sellin; ing. wit! 
complete Shey list. rite me your 
full address for my prompt reply. 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Wks. Co. 
2351 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

















¢ DUBBER 
rol 1\OOFING 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor millends. 
( Thesame roofing sold through jobbers, drum- 
mers and retailers under well known factory 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct to user. 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 





with Nails and Cement. Guarant tisfactory. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll... 78c. 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll. .. $1.08 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll..... 1.34 
Shipped quick from Richmond; little freight. 


Free Samples and New Catalog quoting money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Fieldand 
Shop. Every Southern Farmer needs ‘this book. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
**The South’s Mail Order House” 


ne, 




















Ceduna Latast Models 


Victrola \\ iS 


and 6 double-faced records 
(12 pieces to play) sent 
direct to you for 


FREE TRIAL iz 


No eocc| Down No Deposit 
o Obligation 

Select pt my free catalogue the Victor or 

Victrola you want and the 6 records (12 pigces) 

and I w ill send them to you for free trial. Then 

if you decide to keep the outfit ‘= can buy on 

Easy Pa ments 5° small you’ never: notice 





. No interest-no premium. 
Aslittle as $2. 005 per month ¥ sR ih genuine 


ords. 
vant the outfit, 


FREE CATALOGUE 


tails of free Srial UE. 
to-day. NOW. 


trola and_rec- 
If after the rial 7 aN Naseide you don’t 
ust send! t my expense. 
fa eat ‘iad beautifully 
E iiinetrated. Contains 

















There’s a Reason 


GANTT MFG. CO. 


MACON, GA. 














Learn why ours is better. Write py 
MALLARY & TAYLOR IRON WORKS, Boxzq MACON, GA 
Mfrs. of Engines, Boilers, Shingle Mills, Drog Saws, Ete, 


rr 
@ BUGGY WHEELS Tt $89 
With Rabber Tires,$18.45. — Wheels Tose pnt 
$10.30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. 
ye $2. hs “aS Lica 5.95 “Aiea. 26, 


SPLIT Pees rors pig sicrF a sph ch °o 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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LADIES! THIS 
=} oy BR) (0) 8) 0. 
BE YOUR GUIDE 





a ee be bis le os 
CRADDOCK TERRY C°: 


HEN you see a Red 

Bell on the box and 

our Bell-Mark on the 
sole of a shoe, you know that 
this shoe represents the latest 
word in style, the greatest 
amount of comfort and max- 
imum service. Why take 
chances by accepting un- 
known brands of shoes? 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


for Men, Women, Boys, 
Misses and Children, in all 
styles and leathers, at popular 
prices. No good shoes are 
as cheap, and no cheap shoes 
are as good. Ask your deal- 
er for the shoes with the Red 
Bell on the Box, made by 


Craddock-Terry 
Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Loox For 
Tue BELL 
On THE 
SoLE 











Tower’s Fish Brand 
Reflex Slicker 


JUST THE COAT FOR DRIVING 
WHEN IT RAINS 


Face any storm in it and you'll return ** Dry as 
a bone’. No water can reach you even 
through the openings between the buttons— 
that’s where our famous Reflex Edges pro- 
tect you by keeping out every drop. 

Roomy, comfortable, and so well made that it 
gives the longest service. 


$ 3. 0 SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED 


At your dealer's, or sent prepaid on receipt 
of price. Send for catalog of Fish Brand goods, 


A. J. TOWER CO. «<GWERs 


BOSTON co 
Tower Canadian Limited é lsy BRAN” 
Toronto 2 



















‘GAVE $ 


LOOK! 
Greatest 


40lb. Feath- 
er Bed, one 
6 xb. pair of 
Pillows, all 
new, clean 
feathers, Amos- 
an Foren with re J 
entilators ; one 
full sized Blankets, one fall sized Counterpane. 
Retail value $17.50. Shipped nicely packed for only 
$9.92. We will substitute a 25 Ib. all goose Feath- 
er bed for the above bed if you send us $15.00. 
Delivery guaranteed. Money back if not satis- 
fied. Mail money order today or write for order 
blanks and full details to nearest factory. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO. 
Dept. 200, Memphis, Tenn., Dept. 200, Charlotte, N.C. 


Our Woman Suffrage Letters Next 
Week 


(Concluded from page 17 this issue) 


Clark, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, who has 
studied the subject of suffrage thor- 
oughly and believes it would be for 
the good of the country for women 
to vote. The second judge was Mrs. 
T. J. Jerman, Past President of the 
largest woman’s club in North Caro- 
lina, and a woman of wide experience 
and sympathies. She is not a suffra- 
gist. The third person on the com- 
mittee was Miss Mary Shannon Smith, 
of the faculty of Meredith College, 
Raleigh, N. C. She is a woman emi- 
nently just, capable, and thoroughly 
conversant with all phases of modern 
educational and social conditions. 
Being interested in both phases of the 
suffrage question she has taken no 
stand on either side, and is well quali- 
fied to decide the winners. 

There were so Many good papers 
that it was hard to select any one. 
All were excellent and showed much 
thought. 

The first prize in favor of women 
voting was won by Beebe T. Chafin, 
Perry, Ark., though Mrs. Christian 
Guild, of Virginia, was a close sec- 
ond; in fact, being chosen first by 
one of the judges; and C. E. Snoddy, 
of Buies Creek, N. C.; Mrs. A. O. 
Pfaffman, Waynesboro, Miss., R. F. 
D. No. 2, and Miss Bessie Diggs, 
Paragould, Ark., deserve honorable 
mention, as do those by Ethel Glance, 
Clyde, N. C., and Bera Pulliam, a boy 
of 15, from King, N. C. 

Of those writing against women 
having the vote the paper of Mrs. A 
T. Bottoms, New Hope, Ala., was 
deemed best, though Mrs. W. E. Jen- 
kins, Ellendale, Tenn., made the 
choice difficult by the excellence of 
her paper. 

I wish that we might have space to 
publish all of these, but we shall at 
least publish the two prize-winning 
letters and perhaps the two next best 
in next week’s paper. 








I think that the thing mothers 
most need today is information re- 
garding their children. There seems 
to be so many mothers ignorant of 
how their dear ones should be cared 
for. They give baby candy, and grand- 
mother just can’t stand to see baby 
ery for anything and not have it. I 
have always read everything my 
eyes fall on regarding child training 
and child feeding. Haven’t been 
able to follow it all to a word but 
have done my best. I have two little 
ones. The last is much healthier 
than the first. I lived in the house 
with grandmother with the first one 
and he ate from three weeks old, and 
he has indigestion. I hope some 
time in the near future to be able to 
have everything necessary to keep 
baby well. We are trying to screen 
our house now, have part of it done. 
I wish the State would employ some 
one to go in the rural districts and 
lecture to women on this important 
subject and distribute tracts print- 
ed on such.—Mrs. M. 





Timely Recipes 











‘A Few Good Things for School 
Baskets 





CREAM CHEESE SANDWICHES 


Butter and cut into slices Graham bread 
or Boston brown bread. Fill with the fol- 
lowing mixture: A cup of curd or cottage 
cheese, 1-3 cup whipped cream, 1-3 cup nuts 
(preferably walnuts), 1 tablespoon olive oil 
Wesson oil or melted butter, 1 teaspoon 
vinegar, a little salt and pepper. If you use 
paprika it adds a distinct flavor to it. Rub 
together, spread generously between slices of 
bread, In these sandwiches it will be noticed 
that proteid material is supplied in the 
bread; the fat is in the cream and oil or 
butter and nuts; mineral matter ig in the 
nuts and salt. Thus it will be seen that all 
the needs of the body are considered in these 
delicious sandwiches, 


GINGERSNAPS 


I give two recipes. The first is easier to 
make, but the second is better: 

No. 1—One pint molasses, 1 cup butter, 1 
teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon 
soda, Put over the fire until it comes to a@ 
boil; -When nearly cold.add flour to make @ 





thick dough. 
cakes, 

No, 2—One cup molasses, % cup shorten- 
ing, 4 cups flour, % teaspoon soda, 1 table- 
spoon ginger, 1% teaspoons salt. Heat mo- 
lasses to boiling point and pour over short- 
ening. Add dry ingredients, mix and sift, 
chill thoroughly. During rolling, the bowl 
containing the mixture should be kept in a 
cool place which will make it necessary to 
add more flour to the dough and this makes 
the cookies hard rather than short and crisp. 
Bake on buttered sheet in a moderate oven. 

. « 


Roll out and cut into small 


We do not always realize the value of corn 
starch for school lunchs. Thickening foods 
with flour gives just as much nourishment, 
but the resulting custard, pudding, etc., does 
not keep its shape. Many little molds can be 
designed to delight the child. The following 
are a few recipes: 


PINEAPPLE, MAPLE OR CHOCOLATE 
BLANC-MANGE 


2% cups of scalded milk, 4 cup cold milk, 
1-3 cup corn starch, ™% cup sugar, 4 teaspoon 
salt, whites of 3 eggs. Mix corn starch, su- 
gar and salt, and dilute with cold milk. Add 
to scalded milk, stirring constantly until the 
mixture thickens. Cook 15 minutes, Add 1 
square of chocolate, or % can grated pine- 
apple, or % teaspoon Mapleine, Add the 
beaten whites of the eggs last. , Fill indi- 
vidual molds that have been dipped in cold 
water, serve with cream, 

* * * 


REBECCA PUDDING 


4 cups, scalded milk, % cup corn starch, 
% cup sugar, 4 teaspoon salt, % cup cold 
milk, 1 teaspoon vanilla, whites of 3 eggs. 
Mix corn starch, sugar and salt, dilute with 
cold milk, add to scalded milk, stirring con- 
stantly till mixture thickens. Cook 15 min- 
utes, add flavoring and whites of eggs, beat- 
en stiff. Mix thoroughly, mold, chill and 
serve with custard or cream, 

* * @ 


CORN STARCH CAKE 


1 cup butter, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup milk, 1 
cup corn starch, 2 cups flour, 44% teaspoons 
baking powder, whites 5 eggs, % teaspoon 
vanilla, or % teaspoon almond extract, 
Cream the butte r, add the sugar gradually, 
add yolks, beat until light, then add liquid 
and flour, mixed and sifted with baking pow- 
der, and corn starch. Add the beaten whites 
last, folding them in rather than beating. 
This mixture makes two loaves. . 

Do not forget that these measurements are 
level, Tapioca and Sago are not expensive 
forms of starch, and give variety. Junket is 
cheap and is well liked by children. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT: 






































9819—Infant’s Short Clothes Outfit.—Com- 
posed of a yoke dress to be finished with long 
or short sleeves, A simple double-breasted 
coat with round collar and bishop sleeve, a 
cap in Dutch style, a night dress, a petticoat 
with added waist, a feeding apron, drawers, 
rompers and a play dress. Lawn, muslin, 
gingham or chambray, also flannelet may be 
used for the dresses and rompers. The coat 
is good for all cloaking materials. , The cap 
will develop nicely in fur, velvet, corduroy, 
cloth, silk or lawn,, The night gown, un- 
derwaist and petticoat in flannel, flannelet, 
muslin or cambric. The feeding apron in 
jean, toweling or oilcloth. The drawers in 
cambric or longcloth. The pattern is cut in 
one size. It requires for— 
No. 1—Yoke Dress—2 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. ’ 
No. 2—Coat—2% yards of 36-inch material. 
No. 3—Bonnet—% yard of 36-inch material. 
No. 4—Nightdress—2 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, 
No. 5—Petticoat—1% yards; 
of 36-inch material, 
No. 6—Feeding Apron—% yard of 36-inch 
material, 
No. 7—Drawers—% Ripe of 36-inch material. 
No. 8—Rompers—1% yards of 36-inch ma- 


ruffie, % yard 


terial. 
No. 9—Underwaist—1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, 
No. 10—Play Dress—3 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 
Price of complete outfit, 15 cents. 
Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings. 














Farmers’ Short Course in Agriculture, 
Knoxville, Tenn., January 19-March 14. 

Seventeenth Annual Conference for Edu- 
7 in the South, Louisville, Ky., April 

National Drainage Congress, 
Ga., April 22. 

Texas Short Course in Agriculture, College 
Station, Texas, July. 

Extension Schools by the Extension De- 
partment of the Georgia State College of 
Agriculture at the following places: Hart- 
well, Hart County, Ga., March 9-14; Jasper, 
Pickens County, Ga., March 16-21, 

Cattle Raisers’ Association, Fort Worth, 
Texas, March 10-12, 


Savannah, 
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The demand ye Siwuste® *Reo’’ Steel Shingles 
has become so big that we now sell them from 
factory be uest ae speoaeyensy LESsS—than 


ay all 
K INTO THIS MONEY-Sa ING 
Oo her AE TODAY AND 
ET FACTORY PRICE 


No Trick to Put Them On 


You don’t have to nail these steel shingles, like wood 
shingles, ONEATATIME. Putonas high as 100 atonce, 
for they come in big sheets ready to nail on sheathing or od 
roof. It’s ten times easier than putting on wood shingles, 
No extra materials to buy, no painting to do, no tools to 
borrow. Your hired man can do the job with a hammer, 


Absolutely Rustproof 


Please don’t judge Edwards Steel Shingles by common 
galvanized iron roofing—the kind that rusts. We have ine 
vented a method that absolutely prevents rust from ever 
getting a foothold, as 100,000 delighted owners of Edwards 
Roofs have found out. It’s the famous Edwards Tightcote 
Process applied to genuine Open Hearth Steel. 

Protect Your Bulldings from FIRE 

Don’t take chances of fire from defective chimneys, fly- 
ing sparks and lightning. Roof your buildings with these 
Steel Shingles and make them safe. Remember nine out 
of every ten fires start with the roof. We specifically guare 
antee every Edwards Steel Shingle Roof against lightning. 
This Guaranty is backed by a $10,000 Cash Bond. 
Cheaper Than Prepared-Paper Roofing 

Edwards Steel Shingles cost less, far LESS, than pre- 
pared-paper or composition roofing, IF YOU FIGURE THE 
COST PER YEAR. And that’s the right way to figure 

) Write for Special Proposition 

Send postal at once for latest Roofing Book 374 and 
Special Factory Prices. Give size of roof, if you can. 
& THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 4 
324-374 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











The trash pile, the garbage can, the 
mud hole in the back yard or front yard, 
do not harmonize with Republic Ornamental 
Wire Fence, Sunlight and fresh air can pass 
overevery partof your premises unobstruc 


REPUBLIC FENCE 
te Better Than the “Fly Swatter’® | 
It helps to correct the conditions that 
breed flies and disease. Does not hold mois- 
ture; does not decay. 
Bullt of Heavy Galvanized Wire 
Closely spaced, firmly woven. No other 
fence like it. Makes a life-time improvee 
ment—a daily delight. Costs so little 
you can’t afford to do without it. = 
Fully werenink many dee 
signs. Illustrated Catalog. 
REPUBLIC FENCE & eae co. 
48 Republic St., North Cbicage, I. 













Have tmported roller chains, sprockets an 
Dy Pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes = 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced reo land 
sessed bynoother wheels. Guaranteed 
Y PRICE direct a 

are less t! 2a 
others ask for a wheels. Other reliable 
: poe — a be S fom goes second- 


| w i \ Ve io 
waa > Lg i0 DAYS FREE RIAL: 
Wg \ proval, Sreight prepaid, an wherein U.S., 

ij iN iN without acentin eauce DO NOT BUYa 
fog bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
Price until you get our big new catalog and 
Special prices and @ marvelous new offer. 

ostal brings everything. Write it now. 
Ti S$ Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, 
parts, and sundries Aalf usual prices. 
Rider Agents ever rynere an are pune money selling our bi- 


cycles, tires and sun today. 
‘Dept. S-187 CHICAGO 


rr “RANGER” BICYCLES 














MEAD CYCLE Co., 











Power Where You Want It 


Take yourengine 
to the work in- 
stead of bringing 
work to engine. 
This outfit is the 
most reliable th, 
on the we ——— aS 
Write for 


= Heer Engine ( toy ma $ Sty Portsmouth, 0. i 
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Saturday, March 7, 1914.] 


The Jucklins 


(Continued from page 20 this issue) 


lowing at the jury. The windows 
were full of people and outside men 
were standing upon boxes, straining 
to see the old fellow in his mighty 
tirade. I could not get into the room, 
but I squeezed my way to the door 
and stood there, with my blood leap- 
ing. Now I could see why they had 
called him powerful. His face was 


. aglow, his gray hair was upon end 


and his eyes were shooting darts at 
the jury. I know not how long he 
spoke, but I know that suddenly he 
was silent, looking upward, and then, 
spreading his hands over the jury, 
said: ‘‘May God in His infinite mercy 
influence your decision.” He sat 
down, and I noticed then that the 
air was cooler with a breeze that 
sprang up when the sun had set. 
The State’s attorney made a few re- 
marks, and then the judge delivered 
his charge to the jury, an address 
short, but edrnest. Now there was 
a shoving and a crush—the jurymen 
were filing out. I saw them leading 
Alf back to the jail, but I did not 
go to him, so pulled and hauled I 
was by hope and fear. But I made 
my way to the old lawyer, and asked 
him what he thought. 

“T don’t know,” he answered. 
“Don’t you see the disposition there 
is to rush everything? I don’t think 
they will be out long.” 

“You made a great speech, sir.” 

“Wasn't bad, considering the ma- 
terial. 
He stood there in the road, you know, 
and that is a hard thing to get 
round.” 

“But the judge must have felt 
your speech.” 

“Why, my son, I don’t suppose he 
heard it.” 

I went away and again I walked 
about the town. It was dusk and 
the tavern bell was ringing. On the 
courthouse steps and on the public 
square men were discussing the trial 
and venturing their opinions as to 
the result. I heard one man say: 
“The old soldier made a great fight, 
but the odds were against him. Bet 
ten dollars they find him guilty.” 

“There’s his friend over there,” an- 
other man spoke up. ‘Don’t talk 
so loud.’’ 

*“Can’t help who’s there listening; 
money’s here talkin’. Any takers?” 

Not far away there was a wooden 
bridge over a small stream and 
thither I went and leaned upon the 
rail, listening to the murmur of the 
water. I thought that this must be 
the brook that rippled past our house, 
and I went down to the water’s edge 
and bathed my aching head. Then I 
remembered that I had eaten nothing 
since early morning, and I thought 
that I would better go to the tavern, 
and was turning away when I heard 
some one cry: “The jury is in and 
court has met again!’ I scrambled 
up and hastened toward the court- 
house, and at the steps I met a num- 
ber of men coming out. “It’s all 
over,’ one of them said to me. ‘Im- 
prisonment for life. Conkwright has 
moved for a new trial and the judge 
has granted it.’ 

I hastened to the jail, whither they 
had taken Alf. I found him seated 
on his bed. He got up when he 
saw me. 

“Bill,” he said, in a voice low and 
steady, “I am not going to the peni- 
tentiary if you are my friend.’ 

“And you know that I am, Alf.” 

“Then you will lend me your 
knife.’’ 

“No, Alf, I can’t do that—not now. 
Remember, that we have another 
chance.” 

“T don’t mean now—I mean if that 
last chance fails. Now I want you to 
do something for me. You tell Father 
that he must sell his farm immedi- 
ately and leave here. Tell him that 
I’ll hate him if he doesn’t do as I 
say. You can stay here and write 
to him, and if I don’t come out at 
the next trial, all right, and if I do, 
I can go to him. It may seem hard, 
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EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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A Telephone Pays—Every Hour 


It pays in MONEY. It pays in PLEASURE. It pays in TIME SAVED. Put in . 
a telephone, and you can talk to your friends’ homes in the evening for a social chat, 
You will never feel lonely or “away off” if 
: In the daytime you can call up the town and find out latest 
prices for crops, order supplies, ask the railroad about shipments, or talk over 
matters with neighbors. Why be isolated, cut off from everybody, when a 


Western «EJectric 


Rural Telephone 


will put you “next door” to everybody, and save long drives through cold and wet. 
convenience. A FEW DAYS’ TIME will put up the telephone line. 
(above) will bring you all particulars. 


SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


incinnati 
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A FEW WORDS written on the coupon 
MAIL THE COUPON for our Rural Telephone book, then interest a few of 
You can all join together, get the simple equipment, and put it up yourselves in spare time. 
of farmers have done this. Write your name and address on the coupon, paste it on a postcard, and mail to our 
nearest house, and we'll send the book AT ONCE. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 ‘‘Beil’? Telephones 


Kansas City 
Oklahoma City 
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DOLLARS 
TO YOU. 


A FEW DOLLARS buys all this 


Thousands 


Dallas 
Houston 











We were at a disadvantage. | 


Get More Good From Guano 


Thousands of dollars worth of guano are wasted that this spreader wouldsave. For 
when guanois applied all atone time, a large partis washed away without benefitting 
The plant uses fertilizer to make STALK instead of FRUIT. 
time comes nourishment is lacking. With this machine you can apply quick acting 
Practically none islost. You apply 
guano at the time to make fruit—get double the good from it. 


the crop. 


fertilizer at the periods of growth when needed. 


For Sowing Guano and Making a List. 

Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free. 
By removing the cultivatorand attach- 
ing the plow-feetto the side beams, you <= 
have the best machinein the world for ae 


sowing guano and throwing aq S 

nice list on it at the same trip, JE 
The hopper holds 34 sack= es 
spreads uni- LS 

formly from 4 f 

100 tO 2000 
Ibs. to the 
acre. The 
Cole force 5 
feed is the best and sim- J 
plest known, asnoiseless 
as a bicycle. Every 
farmet who doesn’t own 
a spreader pays for it 





in wasted fertilizer. Get aspreader. Stop losing the benefit from your fertilizer. 
Fertilizer applied during growth with this machine insures bigger yields. Fer- 

tilizer not washed away! 
ood list at one trip. 





w feet easily attached. Sows guano and throws @ 


When fruiting 

















Cole Spreader 
and Cultivator 
Lister and 


Dresser. 


Doubles the 
good from 
guano 


Box 300 








The Cole Single-Foot 
Guano Spreader 


Ill save the work of 2 
man and a mule every plant- 
ing day. Foi side-dressing 
The tops with Nitrate of Soda ot 
any other fertilizer it is ess << 
pecially useful. Itenables you to stop the waste of applying all guano 
at one time—make more fruit instead of stalk. It’sso built that you can 
run right up alongside the plant and distribute guano. 

You can buy Cole machines ofa HomE MERCHANT who adds his per- 
ide sonal guarantee to ours, or,ifyou prefer you,can order direct from the 
factory at ourlowest cash prices, freight prepaid. 

By using your old planters and distributors or buying anything but the 
Cole you waste part ofyour labor and fail tomake the yield you could get 
with Cole Planters and Distributors. 

Write for frJl informatior. You need not bother to getpen and paper, 
just pencil youraddress on white margin of this paper, tear off and send 
it tous—we'"'l do the rest. 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 












CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














THE RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 








Big Profits. 








HAVE NEVER BEEN EQUALED FOR DOING FINE WORK 
— THE EASY WAY=>= 


The First Home or Farm Canner made, and 18 years devoted to improve- 
ments made them Perfect. 

Made in all sizes and cost no more than the common kind. Fine work in Canning means 
We know how and will show you. 
ners, cans and supplies. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., 


Dept. 7, 


Write for our catalog of can- 
We are the largest dealers in the South. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 











but he’s got to do it. He wouldn’t 
live here, anyway. Will you do it?” 

“JT will, for I don’t know but it is 
a good plan. No, he wouldn’t live 
here. He will do as you request.”’ 

“Well, go on home now and rest. 
Hanged if you don’t look ds if you’ve 
been on trial for your life,’’ he added, 
laughing. “Tell him that I’m not 
crushed—tthat it has come out better 
than I expected.” 


The night was dark, the road was 
desolate, and I heard the lonesome 
lowing of the cattle. And now and 
then a horseman passed me, for I was 
not eager to get home. At a gate 
near the roadside some one was 
standing with a lantern, and just be- 
hind me came the rattle of an old 
vehicle. I turned aside to let it pass, 
and as [ did the light of the lantern 
fell upon-me and a voice asked: 
“That you, Mr. Hawes?’’ 

“Yes,” I answered, turning back 


into the road and following a buggy. 

“JT ’lowed so,” said a man in the 
buggy, “for we don’t grow many of 
your size about here. I have heard 
that they used to, but they don’t 
now. Good many things have hap- 
pened since that day you come over 
to see me about the school. I’m 
Perdue. And, by the way, there’s a 
hundred dollars at my house waitin’ 
for you and if you don’t come after 
it I’ll send it over.” 

“But you don’t owe me anything 
yet,’”’ I replied. 

“Yes, the money’s there and it’s 
yourn. You couldn’t help not bein’ 
in a fix to teach. As I say, it’s there 
for you, and you might as well have 
it. Sorry for the old folks, tell ’em, 
but it can’t be helped.” 

On he drove, shouting back that 
he would send the money the next 
day, and my protest, if indeed, I en- 
tered one, was weak and faltering, for 

"? 


of all men in that neighborhood I 
thought that I stood most in need of 
a hundred dollars. 

Now I was nearing the house. The 
hour was late, but a light was burn- 
ing in the sitting room. No one came 
out, though my horse’s hoofs fell hard 
enough upon the stones to tell them 
of my coming; and when I got down 
at the gate I found a horse tied to 
the fence. Some person, eager to 
bear evil tidings, had forestalled me. 
I led my horse to the stable, went 
to the house, and had just stepped 
into the passage when Parker, the 
deputy sheriff, came out of the sit- 
ting room. “I thought you’d go on 
back to the jail to stay a while, so 
I came on over to tell them. No 
trouble, you know—only a short dis- 
tance out of my way.” 

(Continued next week.) 
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25% Off 


—ON BEST— 


Roofing Material 


—Caused By The— 


Tariff Changes 


This Enables Us to Offer You 


REX 
FLINTKOTE 


(The Highest Grade Roofing) 























At a Bargain of 25% Less 
Than Other Prices 





JUST THINK, ONLY $2.25 PER 
SQUARE FOR THE BEST 


Send Your Order At Once 








Free Sample and Booklet on Request 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


(South’s Largest Supply House) 
Richmond, = - Virginia 
=—=Clip This Coupon and Write Today 


(Name) 
(Address) -..... 


(BARB WIRE 
STOCK FENCE 


Very | low prices on standard grade barb wire and 
stock fence of all kinds. Made of open hearth 
spring steel wire heavily galvanized. Barb wire 
put up in 80 rod spools and sold in light, heavy 
and extra heavy grades. Prices $1.67, $2.12 and 
‘$2.49 a spool. Stock fence of all kinds, sizes and 
weights. Prices range 14}¢ a rod up Large stock 
constantly on hand in Richmond warehouse. Quick 
shipment, little freight. Write for free catalog be- 
fore you buy—quotes loWest wholesale prices on 
all kinds ‘i barb wire; fencing 
and tools i L 


C ‘THE SOUTWS MAL ORDER HOUSE 


: 76 Shockoe Lene - _RICHMOND. Va. 


hex E 


This is the BEST Saw Mill 
_ The Twentieth 


Century 


Every single 
piece is 
these varia- W SS guaranteed. 
ble belt feed and center friction feed. 
saw mills of the best tested materi- 
als throughout. Strong, light run- 
ning, durable, efficient, economical. 

Write for descriptive catalog of all sizes of 


saw mills, planers, resaws, edgers, etc. 


J, A. VANCE & CO., NoisrueARoring 


eg NORTHCAROLINA 
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ROCK & RYE 


THE 


TOBACCO 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot—makes you 
happy. It’s a_ man’s size plu 
from the Piedmont section o' 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
Manufactured by 


BAILEY 
WINSTON SALEN Gn” 











CT = 
WANTED AT ONCE 


Hustling local Monumental Sales- 
men. Experience unnecessary. 
Thoroughly responsible essential. 
Easy work during spare time among 
your neighbors. Help yourself, 
benefit your neighbor. To parties 
interested the COGGINS MARBLE 
COMPANY, 450 Main Street, Canton, 
Ga., are only too anxious to give full 
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Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing 








Cc. C. WRIGHT, E 


2 a " . Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
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i Farmers’ Union 





Suggested 





LOCAL UNIONS SHOULD ORGANIZE “LAND AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS” 


No Matter What System of Rural Credits Is Adopted, Farmers 
Will Find It Pays to Establish Institutions Such As Are Here 








est measure. There is a growing conviction 
rural building and loan associations—or 
Harrison of the North Carolina A, & M. 
sideration of his Union brethren. 


of The Progressive Farmer, Mr. W. 


HORT demonstration is needed 
S to show that the farmer is at a 

disadvantage as compared with 
other business men in financing his 
business. If a farmer wishes to bor- 
row money on a long-time loan in 
order to buy or to improve land, the 
interest he pays averages in the 
United States 8% per cent; the mer- 
chant or the manufacturer gets bor- 
rowed capital for 6 per cent; the 
large corporation for even less. For 
short-term credit no one can say 
how much the farmer does pay. 
For example, an investigation the 
writer made showed the cost during 
the past spring and summer of 100 
bushels of corn, cash, was $85; on 
account, secured by a note due Oc- 
tober 1, the cost was $105. In other 
words, for an accommodation of from 
three to six months on $85 the farm- 
er paid $20. Ifa farmer bought corn 
on account at the above rate on April 
1 he paid an interest rate of 47 per 
cent a year; if he bought July 1 his 
interest rate was 94 per cent a year. 


Some Suggested Remedies 


OW is the farmer to remedy these 

conditions? The unsympathetic 
say: “If he has good financial stand- 
ing the farmer can borrow money.” 
Yes, he can; but. generally at the 
ruinous rate just mentioned. Others 
suggest he should save money and 
pay cash for supplies. The answer 
to this is that even if farmers were 
in position to pay current expenses 
in cash it would be bad business to 
do so. The merchant and the manu- 
facturer do not use capital for cur- 
rent expenses and raw material; they 
borrow. The farmer’s capital also 
should be invested in his plant; that 
is, his farm, and he should be in po- 
sition to borrow for current ex- 
penses. 

We turn to the Old World and find 
there a system of rural credit in use: 
In Germany the Raiffeisen, the Land- 
schaften, the Schultze-Delitsch sys- 
tems; other systems in Denmark, in 
Italy, in France, in Ireland. A care- 
ful examination of these systems, 
however, shows that they are un- 
suited to our conditions. But thought 
over the matter and a view of the 
common practice of mankind reveals, 
I think, a probable solution. 


“Tand and Loan Associations” 


EFORE the State meeting of the 

Farmers’ Union, Hon. James R. 
Young, the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, read a carefully prepared pa- 
per with the above title, on the pos- 
sibility of adapting the building and 
loan idea to the needs of farmers. I 
wish to acknowledeg very consider- 
able help from that paper in the prep- 
aration of this discussion. 

Two widely recognized principles 
seem applicable to the present prob- 
lem. First, we must deal with our 
own conditions as we find them. Sec- 
ond, we must use, if we can, institu- 
tions already at hand and in success- 
ful operation. Scanning the field, we 
find closely allied to our problem two 
successful, active, but separate insti- 
tutions: the Farmers’ Union in the 
country, and the Building and Loan 
Associations in the towns. Can they 








particulars and contract. Write to- 
day, lest you forget. 
u AS 





“land loan associations’’—and Dr. 
College herewith submits a plan for the 
It makes an interesting addition to the discussion of 
the rural credits problem in last week’s paper. 
rural building and loan association has recently been organized, 


By Dr. Thomas P. Harrison, A. & M. College. West Raleigh, N. C. 


{No matter what system of rural credits is adopted it will be up to the farmers to 
organize and cooperate in using the funds obtained, and to encourage thrift in the full- 


that farmers everywhere should organize 
Thomas P, 
con- 
In Catawba County, N. C., just such a 
and in an early issue 


J. Shuford will tell how it works.—The Editors.] 





PROGRAMS FOR ee 
UNIONS 


MARCH 
(1) “Are Our County Public 
School Work, Public Road Work, 
and Public Health Work Properly 
Managed? If Not, What Reforms 
Are Needed?” 


(2) “What Can We Do to Get a 
Good Fair Next Fall?” 











be united and by slight modification 
or extension be made to accomplish 
what we are seeking—both long- 
term and short-term credit for the 
farmer? I think they can, to the vast 
extension of the usefulness of the 
Building and Loan Associations and 
to the great strengthening of the 
Farmers’ Union. 


The City Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation 

LMOST everyone is familiar with 

the workings of the city or village 
Building and Loan Associations. A 
member pays 25 cents a week on each 
share of stock, which matures to the 
value of $100 in about six and a half 
years. If a member wishes to build 
a house he subscribes for stock to the 
amount equal to the cost of the house 
he wishes to build. The Association 
lends him the money. At the end of 
the maturity period his house is paid 
for by his weekly payments, usually 
but little more than he would mean- 
time have paid in rent. 

Any local of the Farmers’ Union 
can organize a similar association 
within itself. Membership in the 
Union is a guarantee of character. 
No member of the Union need join 
the Building and Loan Association 
unless he wishes to do so; however, 
the advantages of the building and 
loan department will prove so great 
that no member of the Union will be 
willing not to join. 


Changes Needed for Farmers’ Asso- 
ciations 

UT the farmer needs some changes 

in the scheme of the city associa- 
tion to make it suit his conditions. 
First, he wishes not to build a house, 
but to buy or improve land. Sec- 
ond, it is as a rule not convenient 
for him to pay his instalments by the 
week; he can better pay once a year. 
Third, he must have short-term as 
well as long-term loans. 

These changes are easily made. 
The instalments of $10 each can be 
paid the first of each December. A 
share of stock with instalments of 
this amount should mature to the 
value of $100 at the end of eight 
years with®a margin of about $5 for 
the expenses of the Association. The 
instalments paid in, constituting the 
capital of the Association may be 
loaned to the members on long time 
at 6 per cent for buying or improv- 
ing land. 

For example, if a member wishes 
to buy land to the value of $1,000, 
he will take ten shares of stock in the 
Building and Loan Association, bor- 
row $1,000, buy the land and move 
on it. He will then pay instalments 
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amounting to $100 a year) $10 on 
each share), and interest on $1,000 
at 6 per cent, or $60 a year. Thus 
he pays to the Association a total of 
$160 a year. At the end of eight 
years his stock should mature. He 
will have paid: 


PRRUMUTNOCRUS § 260806060 sse0%9 SOO 
EMUtCTOSE. occ erent ee 480 
SOCAL 4404.068% 6 Be eee $1,280 


He now owns his land, the value 
of which was to begin with, $1,000. 
He has actually paid in interest 
($1,280 less $1,000) $280 for the 
use of $1,000 for eight years, or $25 
a year, that is 3% per cent. As the 
rent of land is now in North Caro- 
lina, if he is a renter, the farmer 
would have paid in rent about $160, 
say, two and a half bales of cotton, 
for land worth $1,000. Under the 
proposed system he would be paying 
this amount not for rent, but for the 
land itself; and at the end of eight 
years he becomes the owner of the 
land with all the improvements he 
would have put on it, and with its 
enhanced value. 


Short-term Loans 


T IS likely that in most associa- 

tions, as is true in the Building 
and Loan, the instalments as paid in, 
that is, the capital of the Associa- 
tion, would be entirely taken up in 
these long-term loans. With the pa- 
pers securing these loans as collat- 
eral, strengthened by the entire credit 
of the Association, the Association 
through its directors could borrow at 
6 per cent flat, or less, money for 
short-term—two to ten months— 
loans. In this way the farmers of 
the Association would obtain money 
for the current expenses of raising, 
harvesting, and marketing a crop, or 
for other productive expenditure. 

It would be necessary to charge a 
fee, 50 cents or a dollar on each hun- 
dred, for the expense to the Associa- 
tion in making a loan; but all the ex- 
cessive charges of lawyers’ fees for 
examining land titles, extra fees for 
“negotiating” the loan, etc., would be 
eliminated. For security, the bor- 
rower could offer a Torrens land title, 
his own stock in the Association, or 
best of all, personal security. This 
last is necesary in the early years 
of an Association, and always for the 
man who is not yet on his feet. Some 
other members must help him until 
he gets a start. 


Expense of Organization 


HE expense of organizing such an 

Association under the laws of 
North Carolina are about $35; $25 
for charter, $5 for registration with 
the insurance commissioner, and $5 
for account books and blank forms. 
This amount is usually provided in 
the city Building and Loan Associa- 
tions by an initiation fee of 25 cents 
on each share of stock. Thus 150 
shares would take care of the initial 
expenses. 

It is customary for the president 
and other officers of the Building and 
Loan Associations, except the secre- 
tary and treasurer, to serve without 
charge. This order would naturally 
hold in an Association within the 
Farmers’ Union. The secretary and 
treasurer also should serve without 
compensation until the Association is 
able to pay him. Then he should 
be paid in proportion to his work. 
It should be borne in mind that the 
Building and Loan Association, and 
all the more the Farmers’ Building 
and Loan Association, is a coopera- 
tive institution, each member work- 
ing for the benefit of each, and all for 
the benefit of all. 

Office rent, an item of considerable 
expense in city Associations, would 
not occur on the expense sheet of 
the Farmers’ Association. The meet- 
ing place of the local union is the 
office of the Association. 


Changes in Building and Loan Laws 


NLY two slight changes in the 
present Building and Loan laws 
of the State seem necessary in order 
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to adapt the system perfectly to the 
Farmers’ Associations. First, the 
present laws allow the directors to 
borrow only 30 per cent of the value 
of paid-in instalments. The Farm- 
ers’ Association should be authorized 
to borrow 80 per cent. Under proper 
safeguards in by-laws, this amount 
would be warranted, and it is needed 
to provide funds for the current ex- 
penses of raising, harvesting, and 
marketing the crop. 


Some Objections 


UT,” you say, the Local Unions are 

small, only 25 or 30 members; 
they are too weak to organize such 
an Association.’ A local of 25 mem- 
bers should be able to subscribe at 
least 150 shares of stock, and even 
this number would warrant a begin- 
ning. An Association of this size 
would accumulate $1,500 the first 
year, more than $3,000 the second, 
and so on; the increase is rapid. 

Another practical objection is the 
difficulty of getting a man to act as 
secretary and treasurer. If there is 
no‘member of the local who knows 
very elementary bookkeeping, the 
best plan is to select a promising 
man and send him to the nearest 
town where there is a Building and 
Loan Association, to learn the simple 
methods in use, and to write to the 
State Insurance Commissioner at Ra- 
leigh for instructions in drawing up 
by-laws and other details. 


The Advantages 


HE advantages to be expected 

from the Farmers’ Cooperative 
Building and Loan Associations are 
as follows: 


1. The accumulation of a fund for 
long-term loans. 

2. The means to provide at a rea- 
scnable rate, money for the current 
expenses of raising, harvesting, and 
marketing crops, and for other pro- 
ductive expenditures; that is, for 
short-term loans. 

3. The encouragement to economy 
and thrift. 

4. The possibility of owning a 
home offered to those who otherwise 
could never own one, thus converting 
the shifting tenant into a permanent, 
substantial citizen. 

5. An additional 
firmer and 
Union. 

6 A means of bringing about 
forms of cooperation valuable to 
farmers. 

7. A permanent financial organiza- 
tion capable of useful extension and 
modification. 


bond making 
stronger the Farmers’ 





DIVIDE FERTILIZER PAYMENTS 


Suggestion Made in The Progressive 
Farmer Nine Years Ago Which De- 
serves Emphasis at This Time. 


WAY back in 1905, Bro. S. H. 

Hobbs, now chairman of the leg- 
islative committee of the National 
Farmers’ Union, made a suggestion in 
The Progressive Farmer which has 
since been frequently repeated in one 
form or another, and deserves espe- 
cial attention just now. Whether or 
not the exact terms of payment 
named in the article are adopted, it 
would certainly be well for our farm- 
ers to arrange for some methods of 
dividing their fertilizer payments. 
We repeat herewith what Bro. Hobbs 
then wrote, as follows: 


“The present system in vogue 
throughout the South of making 
all notes, mortgages, store ac- 
counts, and especially guano 
notes due, the whole amount. at 
one time, and that about the 
15th of October or first of No- 
vember, has perhaps worked as 
much injury and caused as much 
loss to the Southern farmer as 
anything you can mention. The 
ereditor of the farmer expects 
his pay when due, of course, and 
you perhaps have noticed that 
about November 1 cotton gen- 
erally takes a tumble. The cot- 
ton trade is sure to take advan- 





tage of the situation and make 
all out of it possible. 

“It seems strange to me that 
sensible men will year after year 
travel in the same old rut and 
carry the same old burden that 
is carrying them down to finan- 
cial ruin without even once stop- 
ping to think. Now what is the 
remedy? 

“First, when possible, instead 
of buying supplies on time and 
paying from 15 to 25 per cent 
interest, borrow the money at 6 
per cent and pay cash. 

“Second, make all notes due, 
say, one-third 15th of October, 
one-third first of January, one- 
third 15th of March. 

“By this method the small 
farmer will not be compelled to 
sell practically all of his cotton 
by November 1 and _ thereby 
cause a great slump in the mar- 
ket. He can distribute his sales 
throughout the year and be on 
the same footing with his more 
able neighbor. Some one will 
say that perhaps the factories 
will not sell guano that way; if 
not, then let them keep it. I do 
not see why they, as business 
men, would refuse, if by making 
conditions possible for the farm- . 
er to sell gradually it would in- 
crease the debt-paying power of 
the commodity he has to pay 
with.” 





PURPOSES OF THE FARMERS’ 
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An emergency cal 
quick action on an 








A machine that’s always 
ready when the doctor is 
wanted—when there’s an 
urgent errand in town— 
when the need of swift 
and sure transportation 
arises in the many phases 
of farm life. 

The Indian has the lowest 
cost of upkeep of any mo- 





UNION 


VIIl.—“To Bring Farming Up to the 
Standard of Other Industries and 
Business Enterprises” 


F the Farmers’ Union could only 

devise ways and means by which 
this could become a living reality in- 
stead of an iridescent dream the ac- 
complishment of this alone would be 
an achievement that would forever 
enshrine the order in the hearts of 
those who have labored and have 
longed for the improvement of ex- 
isting conditions among the agricul- 
tural classes of our people. And 
why, we are made to ask, should not 
the vocation of the farmer be placed 
upon the same plane, and be held in 
as high esteem as that of any other 
calling? It is the divine injunction 
that, ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread,’’ and why should he 
who tills the soil that it may pro- 


duce food for the sustenance of hu-| 


man life not rank as high in the so- 
cial and business world as he who 


is engaged in any other calling or | 


profession? There is no valid reason 
why he should not, and the business 
world it seems at last is beginning 
to realize the truth of this statement, 
and is inclined to recognize the pro- 
ducer as a factor in the business life 
of today. The truth of the matter is, 
the farmers themselves have been 
somewhat to blame in the past for 
the position which their vocation has 
occupied in the business activities of 
the age. There is no question as to 
the truth of the statement that others 
will never value nor respect our call- 


ing more than we do ourselves, and | 


we could not reasonably expect them 
to do so. Then it behooves us to 
place a little higher estimate upon 
our calling than some farmers whom 
I could mention have done in the 
past. We do not dignify labor, labor 
dignifies us. To bring the vocation 
up to the standard of other industries 


and enterprises we must of necessity | 


adopt the same business plans and 
methods that the members of these 
various callings pursue, and instead 
of the slipshod system 


and in some instances the absolute 
want of any system whatever, we 
must conduct our work in such way 
that it will of necessity command the 
respect of those of our neighbors who 
are engaged 
life. 
the farmers really and truly come 
into their own. May the day soon 
come. 


which we | 
find in vogue today on many farms, | 


in other vocations of | | 
Then, and not till then, will | 


tor driven vehicle in the 
world. Requires no spe- 
cial housing. 

Fitted with Footboards, 
Cradle Spring Frame (the 
world famouscomfort fea- 


HENDEE MFG. CO. 


Chicago Dallas 
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Motocycle 


2500 dealers represent the Indian all over the world 
Hansdome 1914 Catalog Describing All Models Now Ready 


834 State St. 


Kansas City Minneapolis 
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ture) and equipped with a 
motor that can negotiate 
any hill, it may be truly 
said that all roads are level 
roads to the Indian. 
All standard models have 
electric head light, electric 
tail light, electric signal, 
two sets storage batteries 
and Corbin-Brown rear- 
drive speedometer. 
The model illustrated is 
— at $260 F. O. B. 
actory, including full 
equipment as above indi- 
cated. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Denver SanFrancisco Atlanta 
























24,000 pound pull at the stump! 


puller way, 









ore Pulls Bis Stumps At 2¢ Each: 


Why pay four or five times as much for a heavy horse machine when a 
KIRSTIN One-Man Stump Puller does the work even better, works in spare 
time at much less expense and saves your horses ? 


Kirstin One-Man Stump Puller 


operates on wonderful new leverage principle; 100 pourd pull at handle gives a 
2. } Six speeds for all purposes. 

KIRSTIN” easily does work of two horses and two men the old style drum 
You can now afford to clean up your ‘loafer’ stump land. Easy 
work in spare time will add $25 to $50 an acre to its value. 


Pays for Itself the First Season 
The “KIRSTIN” does scores of other jobs, too: hoisting, 
moving barns and sheds, pulling tractors out of mud, etc. _. 
The handiest farm tool you ever saw—pays for itself 4 
over and over the first season. Life-time guarantee. 
INVESTIGATE ! 


One man with a 








o 
Every pert gutranteed 
| We build Log Beam 
| Mills, Mounted Mills, 
| Planers and_Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write today for Catalog. 












VOS'VE HEARD $8 MUCK ABGUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 

than any other mill, and to last longer. \tis the lightest running, fastest cutting 

5 little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satistactory. Has the famous 

: 5 > Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 

~ head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 
SS receder, steel lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS,205 Ss. LIBERTY ST., 


Winston-Saiein, N. C. 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 


General Sales Agent 








You Should Know This Mill 









The Bell Grist Mill is the most modern and effi- 
cientfor making meal, whether for table or feed. 


It is a great money maker, a great money saver. 
Made of the very finest materials, strong, dura- 
ble, noiseless big capacity and so simple that 
anyone can runit. Improved disk feeding device 
that’s a wonder. Every mill guaranteed. Our 
catalog explains construction and advantages. 
We want good agents in every community. 

Yadkin Valley Mill & Lumber Co., M'fgrs, Ronda, N. c 




















wood, S. C. 


I take two other farm papers, but The 
Progressive Farmer is my choice and the 
first read.—W. D. Sheridan, Route 4, Green- 


If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 


now. Get into the game and get-your share, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, ete. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 


with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 


the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at- this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined 
known on application, 


editions made 











_ FARM MACHINERY 


ween 





Cane Min “Outfit for sale or will exchange 
for pe as. N. E. Poe, Sanford, N. C 

For ‘Sale—Spalding ~ deep tilling” “machine, 
Bame as new, at just half price. Fr. W 


Sprague, Route 1, Lynchburg, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


DORR aero eee weave 











Wanted—Two boys to learn the “dairy 
business. Cloverdale Dairy, Monroe, N. C. 

~ Wanted—An _ all- round unmarried man 
on dairy farm; also married man to culti- 
vate five acres er on shares EL H 
Green, Wakefield, N. 


delivery and immediate attention. 


given. 





USE THE RIGHT ADDRESS 





ila writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 


This will insure prompt 








High-class Duroc-Jersey 
farrow in April; $30 each. 
Farm, Trevilians, Va. 


a MULEFOOT. 


Write Hazelbrook 

















“Mulefoot Hogs—Best for South, Dinlap, 
Williamsport, Ohio. 
@. 5, C HOGS 


Pure-bred O. Se a Pigs Silvers st 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mountain View 
Farm, Hickory, N. C. Route 3. 

a POLAND-CHINAS, 


Pol und-( China and large ¥ orkshire _ 
guaranteed to please. Thomas 
Round Hill, Va. 














| 


?P igs, 
“a © hamings, 








Poland-China 








“For Sale —One registered 
Boar, three years old. One young boar 
about 18 months old, not registered, but 
| blanks furnished with him. A. A. Cape- 
| hart, J Kittrell, N. C. Ae een, See 
HORSES. 
Shetland Ponies— ‘olid and fancy colors, 


Meridian, Miss. 





Wanted—Several honest, industrious peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature; salary 
$60 a month. Nichols & Co., Dept. 8 At- 
lanta, Ga. , 





~~ “Wanted—Settled woman or girl to cook 
for small family and help with housework. 
Salary $10 per month. Mrs. H., Darling- 
ton, a. CO, Route Ore 

~ “Wanted—A reliable 1 
including 
perience 
Dairy, 





man for « 
driving milch wagon. 
and wages expected. 
Hickory, N. C. 


dairy ‘work, 
State ex- 


Wanted—Women ‘and girls to make men’s 


underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. Address, A. W. Chapin, Raleigh, 


North Carolina. 





Salesman—-For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Coa., 
Danville, Va., “Box 23." 

~ Age nts Wanted — An 
facturer of 
cialties 


nu- 


spe- 


established ma 
mechanical and agency 
has a number of permanent, 


temporary and sideline positions open 
in your locality. Agents, general agents, 
salesmen and district managers are needed 


The line consists of several new, high-class, 
five-year guaranteed Benefiel Products and 
sells to all classes and occupations in cities, 
small towns and rural districts. Experience 
not required as distribution is made in a 


new way and there is no competition. This 
is an unusual opportunity for nyone with 
limited capital to get into a business pay- 
ing from $35 weekly to $6,000 yearly net 
profits. We guarantee your success and give 
you credit if needed. Send neme and ad- 
dress at once for full particulars to Chas. 
E. Benefiel Co., Inc., C-3 Industrial Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Renner 
A single, vaune, ‘geaatioal farmer wien 
position on a farm. teferences furnished. 
Lee Beck, Mocksville, N. C. Route 2. 
Wanted Employment—A man with four 
years’ experience with incubators. If in- 
terested write to William Panton, Milwau- 


kee, N 
LIVESTOCK 


ABERDEEN ANGU ANGUS. 


Wanted—Aberdeen-Angfus Bull, old er ars 
for service. T. C. Johnson, Florence, S. 








lea 





Riverdale | 


fillies; Shropshire 
L. Dorsey, Anchor- 





Morgan vain and 
and Southdown rams. L. 
| age, Ky. 


Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 
Fillies. Cheapest place in South to buy. 
c. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Registered Saddle Stallion, coming two 
| years old; best of breeding. Write for par- 


| ticulars. W. F. Dunlap, Chipley, Ga. 


to seven years 


| 
| Woman's College 
| 











Percheron Stallions—Two 





























ola, bred right, registered, sound, at produc- 
| ers’ prices. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jeffer- 
| sonton, Va. ; 
JACKS, 
Jack for Sale—Reasonable price; kind; 
gure. I. FP. Woodard, Wilson, N. C 
| 7 JENNETS ; 
| For Sale—One Je nnet, 15 hands. Robert 
|; Young, Antlers, Va. 
be DOGS, —as 
Beas ele “S ?P ups and r mane broken dogs. 

Ae nde -rson & Smith, Round Oak, Ga. 

~ For Sale—Bull pups, best breeding; 5 priced 
reason ab le. W. F. Dunlap, Cc hipley, Ga. 





Be agles—Pe -digreed stock. 
tor’ at stud. Arden Kennels, 

Pedigreed 
Grown females cheap. 
lington, Md. 

Great Danes—Best watch 
Only one left, whelped July 20, 
male, sharp, one-half price, $15. 
furnished. E. C. Dimick & Son, 
Virginia. 


“Belray Doc- 
Arden, N. C. 


‘ups, $10. 
Dar- 








three-month Collie Pups, 
Altavista Farm, 


dogs on earth. 
1913. Fe- 
Pedigree 
Skippers, 





HOGS 
~ “Wanted—Any number cheap pigs, 2 to 4 
months old. Give weight and price. River- 
side Farm, Fort Mill, S. C. 


_ POULTRY AND EGGS 


a ane 


“ANDALUSIANS. 








PPPS LSS ISIS 





Blue <Andalusians—Great layers. Best 
strains in England and America, Eges for 
hatching very reasonable. Circular ready. 








Haldane Councill, Specialist, Breeder and 
Importer, Warrenton, Va. 
ANCON AS, 
Single Comb Anconas—Eges for sale at 


fifteen. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Burlington, N. C. 


LEGHORNS. 


2.50 per 
Byrum Isley, 








Gilts—Bred to ' 


| south 
| 15 for $1.50; 30 for $2.75 
Day-old 





Pure-bred Rosecomb Brown , Leghorn, 
Fawn and White Runner Duck Eggs, 75 
cents for fifteen. J. H. House, Thelma, N. C. 

Single Comb White Leghorns (Wyckoff 
strain)—New York noted winter layers, 75 
cents per - eggs. , Ramsey Poultry Farm, 


Cc Crouse, _N. 


Single Socup WHS OE 


strain 
that covers Dixie like the dew. The pride 
of the Sunny South. The Monarch of Leg- 


horndom, acknowledged to be the 
egg laying strain in this country; 3,700 sci- 
entifically raised and mated for breeders, 
The largest and best equipped poultry farm 
of the Mason and Dixon line. , Eggs, 
$7.50 per 100. 
chicks through March 25 at 20c 
each; 100 at 17c; 500 or more at 15e. The 
Warren Poultry Farm, Wise, Ni... C; 


- *‘MINORCAS, 


Black , Minorcas—50 young 
cockerels, $1 each, F. W. 
N. 








hens 
Graves, 


and 





Black Minorcas, 
Hatching eggs 
lenboro, N. Cy 


Rhode 
fifteen, $1. 
Route 3. 


ORPIN GTONS. 


~ Buf (Orpingtons—Eges ‘$2. per a 
D. Davis, Fremont, N, 


: hite ¢ ne farms, 
Poultry Farms, Asheboro, _N. cc 


Island Reds— 
Bert Canipe, El- 








Mrs. J. 





Midnight 
50 for 15. Send 
oO. Bagley, Moyock, N.C, 


3uft Orpington _ Eg 
orders now, Mrs. R. 
MN. ¢ 








Kellerstrass “White Orpingtons ‘for sale— 








Eggs, $2 per 15. Write L. G. Ferrell, Kin- 
ston, N. C. 

Eggs—w hite Orpingtons, Barred Rocks, 
Runner Ducks. Meadow Springs Farm, 
Crockett, Va. 

White Orpingtons—None better, eggs $2 


per 15, $3 per 30. Treat-You-Right Farm, 
ra 


Falkland, N. 

suff Orpingtons, best layers. 
booked for eggs, $1 per setting, 
J. Marshall, Crewe, Va. 





Orders 
Mrs. W. 





_€ ry stal White Orping ston—15 eggs, $1.50. 
From my carefully mated, heavy laying 
strain. EB. E. Dre wry, Brooks, Ga. 











“Prize-winning White Orpingtons eggs, $2 
up. Stock, yee chicks, ae ss Leef 
P oultry Yard, Roc kingham, N 

Kellerstrass White Orpingtons—bhg zeZs ‘3 from 





prize-winning 
Poultry Farm, 


pens 
Rocky 


reasonable, 
Mount, N. C, 


Eggs 


Win-Lay 





~ Buf Orpington 
winners. Stock for sale. 
anteeed. Bloom Kendall, 


Now—From prize 
Shelby, N. 

Buff Orpington Eggs, from splen- 
excellent winter layers, $1.50 per 
Mrs. N. R. Patrick, Rust- 





~ Golden 
did type; 
15, delivered. 
burg, Va. 

Kellerstrass White Orping 
White Runner Ducks; eg 
stock, $2 per i16., 





stons and Fishel 
gs from extra good 
Ino. F, Stoudenmire, 


| Flint, Ga, 





Royal Black Orpingtons—Prize winners; 
heavy layers; large, beautiful chickens. 
Eggs, $3.50 per 15. Alex. S. Watkins, Hen- 


derson, N. C. 





Baby Chicks—Single Comb Buff Orping- 
{tons exclusively. Breeders for 10 years of 
this variety only. North State Poultry 


Yards, Spray, N. 





Black Orpingtons—A beautiful lot of high 
class birds. Cockerels and pullets at excep- 
tional low prices; 15 eggs for $2. L. Banks 
Holt, Graham, N. C. 





HOESTEINS. 


Holstein Bull—Aaggie Cornucopia Johan- 
na Lad 10th. Very prepotent, excellent pedi- 
gree. Three years old, 1,700 pounds. Price 
$175. Little Rock Dairy Farm, Rocky 
Mount, N, C. 








JERSEYS. 

25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 
bred, fine butter strain. Groome & Sons. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

SHORTHORNS. 


Pure-bred Register ed 
Louis Burleyson, 











Shorthorn Cattle. 
Cc 


Concord, N. 











BERKSHIRES. 
Registered Berkshires—Another lot of fine 
pus- head pigs. T. L. Price, Monroe, N, C 





Berkshire 
for peas, 
50 Indian 
D. Hudson, 


Pigs for Sale—Or will 
oats, soy beans or Ked 
Runner ducks, = 75ec 
Newberry, S 


exchange 
chickens. 
each. Alex, 





















Fancy Berkshire Pis s—Seven fine litters 
now to select from; others coming. Long | 
body, good head, strong bone, fancy 
markings, out of large matured, bred 
sows and sired by valuable 6th, a 
splendid son of the $4,000 Stéz 
by a worthy son of the r 
Keystone Baron Duke, ” 
ers sell from $2 3 
$15. . Fair View n, ‘ 

ESSEX. 

Essex Pigs. S. W. Womble, Moncu 

N. CG 
~ DUROC-JERSEYS. 

Duroe ~ Jersey Pigs—Particulars, write W. 

F. Kelly, Cleveland, LN. ; 


have one of the 
country. Write to us 
eee sows or boars, Two 
Collie bitches, regis- 
Kline, Stephens City, Va. 


“bp uroc-Jerseys— We 
herds in tl 
buying pi 
excellent young 
tered. Leslie D, 








before 


Scotch 











Highly 
15%. EB. M. r 

Single Comb Buft Leghorn Eggs, $1 for 
15. Special Mating, $2 for 15. Cottage 
Home Poultry Yards, Millboro, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Hatching 
eggs, day old chicks. Custom hatching. 
Cunningham Poultry Farm, Lancaster, S. C. 


Eggs, from prize-winning Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns; 6 cents each, Mrs. J. T. 
Gooding, Oriental, N. C, 


Buff Leghorns, nice pen for $10; eggs 
from prize winners, $1.50 setting; two set- 
tings, $2.25. C. Stewart, Decatur, Ga, 


from bred to lay White Leghorns, 

Rocks, $2 per 15; $10 per 100. To 
Club girls eter price. Gordon 
Newton, N. C. 


Leghorn (¢ ockerels and Roosters, $1 
and $1.25 each; extra nice Brown and White 
Leghorn eggs, 15 for $1; fine milk cows. W. 


bred Buff Leghorn eggs, 


— for 
Patte rson, Norwood, N. C. 


























Eggs, 
White 
{ Poultry 
Vrilfong, 














E. Benbow, Oak _ Ridge, N. C. oe 
 . or Sale— — 25 50 Aga -bred White Leghorn 
| pullets, now laying. ‘an also sell 25 White 


related to pullets. For 
Sexton, Salisbury, 


Leghorn roosters, not 
particulars, address Grant 
Mi iryland. 


Comb White Leg- 





“Young” Strain L g 
horns—Breed no Years of experi- 
ence, Buy the Free range, Eggs 
from selected bree $1.50 per 15; $3 per 








1 
hundred Pecania 


Poultry 


If you want quality write 
Farm, Davis Station, S. C. 
Dollars Invested in Sin- 


Twenty Thousand 
> J 











gle Comb Whit« ghorns and White Run- 
ner Ducks. Fifteen hundred breeders. Hatch- 
ing eggs shipped promptly upon receipt of 
order a ever over two days old. when 
sent out. y-old chicks in any quantity 
after Feb ) first. Prices lowest and 
nothing better to be had. We guarantee to 


transaction. 
Box 400, 


every sale or 
Farms Co., 


pleaso you in 
Alabama Leghorn 
| Mulga, Ga, 


folk, Va. 


Orpingtons—Largest, prettiest, best chick- 
ens; fine layers. Special sale. Utility cock- 
erels, White, $2 to $5; Black or Buff, $3 to 
$7. Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 


Marsh’s White Orpingtons—Won 15 rib- 
bons on 16 entries at Norfolk and first 
cockerel at Washington. Settings, $2, $3, $5. 
Quantities cheaper. J. I. Marsh, London 
Bridge, Va. 


Superb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred for 
winter layers. Stock $2 up. Eggs delivered 








Satisfaction guar- | 
| 





greatest | 


| Rocks and White 


Mebane, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Eggs—Rhode Isiand Reds and Campines 





Special 30 days, $1 setting up. Booklet. 
Ol@ Virginia Poultry Farm, Lawrenceville, 
Va. 

Single ¢ Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
stock. Red to the skin. Bred to lay. Eggs, 
$1.50 per 15, by parcel post. U. W. Long, 


Tobaccoville, N, Cc. 





Single Comb 


teds for Sale—Cockerels, 
pullets and hens; heavy layers, Eggs, $2 
for fifteen. Order from Mrs. J. W. Wat- 
son, _ Rockingham, ae,, Ce 





~ Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, $1, 
$1.50, $3 per 15, delivered; from choice se- 
lections of high-grade birds. E. L. Bar- 
tholomew, Raleigh, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Five to 
fifteen dollars a trio. Eggs, one to five dol- 
lars for fifteen. Indian Runner ducks, four 
dollars a trio. Eggs, $1.25 for twelve. Ar- 
meega Poultry Farm, Kittrell, N. C. 

Eggs—$1 per 15; $5 per 100. From choice 
Rhode Island Reds and White Leghorns, 
Single Combs; from best pens, $1.50 per 15. 
Baby chicks, 12% cents; $10 per 100. Sea- 
grove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, N. C 

ROCKS, 

Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 
M. Spearman, Piedmont, Ss. 

Utility stock, White and Barred 
cocks, $1.50; cockerels, $1, P, V. 
Worth, N. C. 

3arred Rock 
strain, $1.25 
Preston, Va. 
Barred Rocks — Farmer's 
Fifteen, one dollar, 
Salisbury, nn. ¢ 
Sale—From 

















per setting. R. 
Cc: 





Rock; 
Carpenter, 





Hens, Thompson 


Ringlet 
each, Mrs. W. 


Bassett, 





Ringlet 
chicken, 
Ranch, 


best 
Western Slope 





For prize-winning Barred 
Leghorns—Eggs, 15, $1.50 
Mrs. W. E. Caldwell, Zebulon, Ga, 


Ringlet Barred Rock Eggs, 15, 





$1.35; 30, 











| $2.40;°by express only. Order now. Uraha 
Poultry Farm, Rich Square, N. C 

Barred Rock Cockerels, $2 and $3. Buff 

|} and Barred Rock Eggs, $1 per 15. Thomas- 

ville Baptist Orphanage, Thomasville, N. C. 

If it’s Eggs, send your order to W. L 


| Seawell, 


| get your money’s worth. 


Sanford, N. C. 
Rocks, 15 for $1.50. 
satisfied. 


~ Entire farm devo 
cockerels for sale. 
to $2.50 for 15, 
Asheboro, N. C. 

Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs, $1.50 per 


sitting of 15 eggs; White Plymouth Rock 
eggs, $2 per sitting of 15 eggs; White Wyan- 


Fishel strain White 
Customers must be 





ted to White Rocks, 20 
Eggs for hatching, $1.50 
Randolph Poultry Farm, 








dotte eggs, $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 





SILVER CAMPINES 











Silver Campine s—Circular and mating list 
free. SES L. Hilton, Lancaster, S. C. 


WYANDOTT 
Rosecomb Silverlace 


Wyan dotte 
per 15. Mrs. H. M. Middleton, 
Cc. 








~Ppure-bred 
eggs, $1.50 
Warsaw, Ns 

White “Wyandott s, excellent layers, 
in type and color; 15 eggs $1.50. 
Robertson, Knightdale, N. C, 


Laced 


Good 
Je 














Choicest Silver Wyandottes—30 















eggs, Hatch guaranteed. 33 years’ ex- 
perience. Circular free. S. P, Yoder, Den- 
bigh, Va. 

White Wyandottes—Blue ribbon winners, 
Charlotte, Raleigh, Statesville, Spartanburg, 
Morganton, Shelby. Hens, pullets, eggs for 
sale., Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 

White Wyandottes Exclusively—E xcellent 
stock, fine layers. Eggs at one-half our reg- 
ular price—only $1 per 15. Good hatch guar- 


anteed. Sunnybrook Farm Millboro, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching—From prize winning 
White Wyandottes. $1.50 per 15; $2.60 per 
30; utility flock, $1 per 15; $5 per 100. Baby 


chicks, $10 per 100. R. S, Somerville, Mitch- 
ells, Va, 








Prize-winning White and Golden Wyan- 
dotte and White Indian Runner Duck Eggs 
@ specialty. Stock cheap. Buy where you 
Riverside Poultry 








Farm, Forest City, N. Cc. 
DUCKS. 
White Indian Runner Ducks—12 eggs 
$1.25; 24, $2.25. R. Lyerly, Cleveland, N. C. 





White Indian Runner Duck Eggs (Fishel 
strain), $1 dezem J. L. McKinney, Jones- 
ville, S. C., Route 1. 


White Indian Runners, pure bred; 13 eggs 











$1.50. English Fawn and Whites, $1 set- 
ting. , L. T. Edwards, Aulander, 3 
Runner Ducks—For sale or exchange for 


Single Comb Red Pullets, good color and 
type. Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 
Pure White Indian Runner Ducks—Egegs 
from Patton’s $10 apiece ducks, 12, $2; 24, 
$3.75. W. F. Kelly, Route, Cleveland, N. C. 



































by post. Utility yards, $1.50; special mated MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
pens, $3. Elk-Villa Poultry Yards, Elkin, Buckeyes—Send for description. W. G. 
North Carolina. Spangler, Route 8, Shelby, N. C, 

White Orpington Eggs—English strain, Black Langshan Eges, $2 for 15. Cock 
Miss Cary of England. Purest blood. Fine | 4nd cockerel for sale, $5 each. E, D. Moore, 
for crossing, to give vigor and egg produc- | Bennettsville, S. C 
tion, Stock from eggs cost 50c for 15. If White Holland Turkeys gs 30c each. 
you want the best, buy. Thos. Washington, | white Wyandottes—Eggs $1.25 for 15. Mrs. 
Woodford, Va. | _| W. B. Lamb, Ingold, N. C. 

White and Buff Orpingtons—Kellerstrass, “Prize-winning White Cochins, $4 per pair, 
Owen and Cook strains. We paid Miss Carey, Eggs White Leghorn and White Cochin, $1 


of England, $50 sitting of eggs. None better. 
$1.50 to $2.50, fifteen. Also best strain In- 
dian Runner ducks, teference, every bank 
in Norfolk. Edgewater Poultry Yards, Nor- 





RHODE ISLAN D REDS. 


5 for 15 es ; 
eouten: Statesville, N. C. 


Single Comb Reds, $1. 
$1 apiece. W. C. 


Comb 





Single Reds of exce trio 

















llent .stock, 
$£.00. Crescent Hill Farm, Jackson Springs, 
N.. 
I rs for Hatching—Rose Comb Reds; rich 
heavy layers. Ww. Cc. Vincent, Green- 
vi mS 
Nice Rose Comb Rhode Island ” ‘Re ds— 
Cockerels for sale; eggs, 15 for $1.25 G. M. 
Beavers, Apex, N. Cc. 
I s from prize-winning Comb 
Island Reds, $1.25 per per 30 





Mrs. J. R. Matthews, Sanford, N, 


per 15, Mrs. J. O, Deal, Granite Falls, 
N. CG. 





W anted—S 
market. If 
poultry and eggs, 
Meck es Rocks, Pa 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 


poultry for the 
to sell your surplus 
write to Chas. Dolgos, 


ome eggs and 
you want 





old 


ory, N. 
Exhibition 
In Whit 
Games, Partridge 
at reasonable prices 
Harry Lee Harllee, 


Utility Stock and Eggs— 
slack Orpingtons, Cornish 
Rocks and Runner Ducks 
Beverlea Plantation, 
Mer -o Darling ton, S. Cc. 


and 
and 





lens! _ "From ‘the 
PP «ost that win silver cups and 
blue ribbons. Also prize winning Single 
Comb Black Orpingtons. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Elm City Poultry Yard, Elm City, 
North Carolina. 


Eggs! 
White 


Single “Comb 





Satu 


For 
White 
Barre 
Black 
and I 
Claren 

i ae 
eons 
Poultr 
issue; 


The 
Agent 
Brood 
chicks 
Brood 





Mai 
W. S. 
Pro 
sure ; 
N.C. 
Mai 
Grow! 
ing, | 
Soy 
Corn. 
Nortk 
Ma 
Good, 
Landi 


Ma 
































me 
par 
Isle 


loa 
Jac 
All 
lec 
ove 
Jac 


1 








ist 


tte 
on, 


od 





an- 
SEs 








the 
plus 
SOs, 


old 
hite 
Or- 
ick- 


5s-— 
nish 
icks 
ion, 
Cc 
omb 
and 
ngle 








Saturday, March 7, 1914.] 

For Sale—500 Silver Lace Wyandottes, 
White and Buff Orpingtons, White and 
Barred Rock, White and Brown Leghorns; 
Black Minorcag and Langshans, Anconas 
and Indian Runner Ducks, Free catalog. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 


If Le ghor ns, 








Hamburgs, “Guineas or Pig- 





eons you want see A. C. Kerley’s ad in | 

Poultry Special of January 3lst. Save that 

issue; Money to you. 

nm nw nar PDARRLPAPAAAD | 
The Ww arren “Poultry “Farm, Wise, N. C. 

Agent for Prairie State Incubators, Simplex 


hatch 
vim. 


Stoves, ete. Incubators that 
brim full of life, vigor and 
that are perfection, 


Brooder 
chicks 
Brooders 


SEEDS AND PLANTS — 


“BEANS. 
Mammoth Yellow 
W,. S. Dudley, Lake 
Prolific Black Soy Beans—$2, 
sure and order from J. W. 
La 








Soja Beans "ad Sale. 


Landing, N, 





Es Ge Bi Be 
Poyner, Moyock, 





Yellow Beans for Sale— 


farmer. E. 


Mammoth Soy 








Grown by Adams, Lake Land- 
ing, N. C ; * 
~~ Soy Beans—Mammoth Yellow. Ww hite 
Corn. Prices right. Respess Bros., Pungo, 


North Carolina. 
Mammoth Yellow 





Soja Beans For Sale— 





Good, clean stock, John L. Mann, Lake 
Landing, N. C. 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—95 per cent 
government test. $2.50 per bushel, P. C. 
Magoun, Monterey, La. ‘: 





For Sale—One hundred bushels of good 
sound Velvet Bean Seed, $2.50 per bushel 
f. o. b.. T. F. Park, Reddick, Fla. 





PEAS. 
Peas For Sale—Any ‘variety; small or 
large quantity. H. O. Long, Silverstreet, 
a C. 


For Sale—Sound field peas for forage. 
Sample and prices furnished on 


application, 
Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, Wilmington, Ne C, 




















PEANUTS. 
| Seed Peanuts—$1.25 bushel, no less sold. 
| L. P. Woodard, Wilson, N. C. 
Seed Valencia E Peanuts— Yields heavy and 


easy to market; 7c 
Carthage, N. C. 


pound. Lote Edwards, 





Spanish Seed Peanuts—Selected from lot 
that made 100 bushels per acre 1913. Eight 
cents per pound, Cash with order. Bur- 


roughs-Pittman-Wheeler Co., Scotland Neck, 
N,. & 








POTATOES. 


Sweet Potato Plante—Spring delivery. W. 
ae Mo ris, Fort Green, F 


Hall and thanvh 3 Potatoes, 









y $3.75 
per barrel, Order from Newton Farm, Kings 
Mountain, N. ¢c ° 





Selected Seed Potatoes—Catawba Yams, 











$3.25 per barrel. Cash with order. R. H. 
Yoder, Hickory, N. C, 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico potato slips, 
$1.75, thousand. Shipped from Florida. Write 


Hannah & Nickle, Hodges, S. C. 


For Sale—100 bushels of Nancy Hall 
seed sweet potatoes at e per bushel. O. 
W. Moore, Grifton, N. EU, Ay 














For Sale—Seed aeae Potatoes, Nancy 
Hall, Southern Queen, $3 per crate. Write 
R. L. Barringer, 


Hiddenite, N. 

For this Season—Nancy Hall Plants for 
Sale—$1.50 per 1,000, f.0.b, Orange Heights, 
Fla i HH. Hal, PP. Oo. Bot H, Orange 
Heights, Fla. 








CABBAGE, 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
$1 per thousand. Southeastern Plant Co., 
Young’s Isiand, Ss: C., R. FE. D. 1. 


a Proof. ~ Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per 
thousand. Five thousand and over, $1. Ern- 
est W. King, Young's Island, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Early, late $1 thousand. 
Am booking orders for Nancy Hall Potato 
Plants, $1.75 thousand. Glendale Farm Lin- 
colnton, N. 


Cabbage and Collard Plants—From best 
seed, leading varieties. Send 75c for 500; 
$1.25 for 1,000, $5 for 5,000, by express. 60c, 
for 200, $1.20 for 500, by mail. Free cata- 
log of vegetable plants, Wakefield Plant 
Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 

CORN. 


Seed Corn—White 








Frost 

















and yellow prolific corn 
for sale. T. A. Gillette, Franklin, va. 

~~ Seed Corn—P rolific; three to seven ears, 
$3 bushel, in ears. F. W. Graves, Mebane, 
N.C. 











Boone County Seed Corn, $2. Ohio Im- 
proved Chester pigs. W. I, Owen, Bedford 
City, Va. 

Improved 





and selected Seed Corn, $2.50 
per bushel; made 80 bushels per acre, C. 
Bx Choats, Pineville, Ni. ©s 


Club 





Prolific 
past two 
T. J. Graham, 


To C orn 
Seed Corn won 
years, 60¢ peck; 
Rowland, N. Cc. 


“200 bushels Hastings Prolific Seed Corn 

Choice field selected stock, better than ever, 

Bushell, $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. WwW. 
e. 


b Boys—Hasting’s 
club prizes for 
$2 bushel. 











Erne st Starnes, Hickory, N. 

Hickory King Seed Corn from. seven- 
year field; selected by the originator. Guar- 
anteed all right. Hickory _— and other 
kinds, A. | Oo. Lee, Hie kory, Va 

 DeKays’ two- ear prize. ran oy heavy 
yielding corn—Best for the South. First 
and second ten ears, Camden, 1913. Seed 
carefully selected by the originator, Write 
for prices. Rosemary Farm, Camden, S, C. 





Biggs Seven-Ear Corn—for 20 years I 
have been growing this highly prolific corn, 
I made one year 35 barrels to acre, never 
less than 15, The North Carolina’s 1912 
report states that this corn made the high- 
est yield of all varieties tested year before. 
$3 bushel; $5 two bushels; $1 peck. Noah 
Biggs, Scotland Neck, N. C 

COTTON. 

For Sale—A Limited Quantity of Selected, 
Pure Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, 8. C. 

Russell Big Boll Uimauevea) Cotton Seed 
for Sale—Made five bales on three acres; 
fertilized for bale, Order today. M. 























Chandler, Scranton, S. C. 

Manley’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton. Early 
and prolific. Forty bolls to pound; 40 per 
cent lint. Write for prices and $150 prize 
offer. E. S. Manley, Lavonia, Ga. 
~ Barly Selected i Cleveland Cotton Seea— 
Free from disease, $1.50 bushel while they 
last. Trice, $2. Selected two-eared corn, 


$1 peck, W. Te 


Kennedy, Temple, Ga. 


Cotton Seed— eveland Big Boll, 
lected 3 years, $1.15 per bushel; 10-bushel 
lots, $1. Spring Valley Stock Farm, T. P. 
Hamrick, Manager, Shelby, N. C., Route 4. 


Pure-bred Sunbeam Cotton Seed—Origi- 
nated by Georgia State Agricultural College. 
Made three bales per acre there. Resistant 
to anthracnose. Write for circular. 5 bush- 
els, $1.25 per bushel; 10 bushels or more, $1 
per bushel, Jarman Farm, Box P. Porter- 
dal e, Ga. 














field se- 








Cot- 
individual 
bushels, same 
pickings, $2 per 
Ideal 
J. E. 


bushels Simpkins Ideal 
selected from _ best 
stalks, $2.50 per bushel; 500 
variety, first and second 
bushel. 150 bushels Simpkins Big Boll 
cotton, 40 per cent a, $2 per bushel. 
Wiggins, Sunbury, N. 


‘For Sale—50 
ton Seed, 


For Sale—Sea Island c cotton seed. Care- 
fully selected and well bred; immune to cot- 
ton wilt and black rot. Also upland long 
staple, bred to resist 


cotton wilt. Allen, 
Keenan and Hartsville. Special prices to 
members of the 


Farmers’ Union. Write for 











particulars, J. Swinton Whaley, Edisto 
Island, S. C. 

Best Strain Cleveland's Big Boll, De- 
loach’s Sunbeam, Dillon's Wilt-resistant, 
Jackson’s Limbless Improved, wilt resistant. 
All free from any disease. Carefully se- 
lected; in new _ sacks, Five bushels and 
over, 75 cents per bushel. W. A. Clark, 


Jacksonville, Ga. 


| posit of 25 per cent. 





Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes for Sale. 
Selected from largest yielding plants. Sound 
and pure, $1 per bushel. Welch Wilbur, 
Newberry, S. c. 

The Famous ~ John B. Barringer 
Sweet Potato—They are unequaled; 
and juicy. $1.50 per thousand, 
J. B. Barringer, Newton, N. C. 


Seed Sweet 








yellow 
“Try them.” 





Potatoes—Nancy Hall, 
umph, Myers’ Early, Pumpkin Yam, and 
Porto Rico. $1.25 per bushel. Free catalog. 
Myers Seed & Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
Sweet Potato Plants—‘‘Nancy Hall” 
“Triumph” a specialty; 1,000 to 
larger quantities, $1.50. 
anteed. G. D. Moore, 


Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy 
Hall, Providence, Norton Yam, and Sugar 
Yam, $1.75 per 1,000. Orders booked for de- 
Wm. Macklin, Dins- 


Tri- 





and 
5,000, $1.75; 
Satisfaction guar- 
Hawthorn, Fla, 





Fla. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—From select stock. 
Forty barrels Nancy Hall at $4.50. One hun- 
dred barrels Southern Queen and thirty bar- 
rels Pumpkin Yams, at $4 per barrel, or 
crate. Cash with order, Send us your order 
and state when to ship. Yoder Bros., Hick- 
ory; N; ¢. Reference, Shuford’s National 


more, 














Bank, Newton, N. _C. 

‘MISCELLANEOUS | SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
Blue Joint Sugar - Cc ane for Sale—At $2 per 

100 stalks. Welch Wilbur, Newberry, S. C, 
Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and 

Trees — Ask Geo. M. Todd, 


for catalog. 
Greensboro Ne & 








Plants—Shuckless variety, ex- 
tra large; 25 cents  e d, 2 thousand, 
Js. Bi McColl, McColl, 8S, 


Reynolds Nursery Co., 7 Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has a big surplus of Print oe 
Plants for sale cheap. Write them for r prices 


Strawbe rry 














25 5, 000 Amoor River Privet, 
back five times, 
set. Freight 
Cle ‘mmons, N. 


two years, cut 
Makes a nice hedge when 
F ce L. <A. Reynolds, 











Pride | 


| 


| max, 


| cockerels, 


Japanese Seed Cane—South’s greatest for- 
age plant. 100 canes, $1; 500, $4 H 
Hallock, Live Oak, Fla, 


For ‘Sale—Pure Georgia c: cane syrup, in ne w 
barrels, at 30 cents per gallon, f. o. Cli- 
J. Chason, _Climax, Ga. 


Crushed Oy ster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Ww averly Mills, S. C. 














About Patents 
Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- 


Se nd ‘for F ree Bookle t—All 
and Their Cost. 
ent Attorneys, 
ington, D. C. 

Write Alfalfa Stock Farm—For registered 
Tamworths, fine silver Wyandottes, cocks, 
hens, pullets and eggs. lLuthers- 





| ville, Ga. 


| barrel, 


See Edition February 7, 
scription of the best all-purpose 
fertilizer distributor on the 
for catalog. W. M. Patrick, Woodward, S. C. 





this year, for de- 
lime and 


market. Write 










The Leader Sprayer 


for up-to-date orchard- 
ists keeps 10 nozzles go- 
ao with 200 lbs. pres- 
ure. Most area 
ofall orchard sprayrigs, 
Engine suited to 
ating power fora 
wor Bucket, Barrel, 
Mounted 4-Row Potato 
Sprayers, etc. Free 
catalogue describes en- 
tire line. Write for it, 
Also spraying formula, 
calendar and _ complete 
spraying directions, 
Address 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 109 11th St., Elmira,N.Y. 








Wanted to Buy for 
Small or Large—Bags, bagging, rags, bones, 
rubber, copper, brass, lead, zink, paper, etc, 
Southern Wrecking & Metal Co., Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Cash in Quantities 





Registered Essex and Duroc Sows and 
gilts in farrow; service boars and pigs, 
Pure-bred Poland-Chinas, Angora goats, reg- 
istered Jersey heifers and bulls. Bronze tur- 
keys. J. E. . Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


For Sale: Pure Georgia Cane Syrup—In 
cans. Six 10-pound cans to case, $3; twelve 
5-pound cans to case, $3.25; new 35-gallon 
$12; all f.o.b. here. Sample for stamp, 
Sold under money back guarantee, if not 











pleased... F. A. Bush, Richland, Ge. 
Enjoy the luxury of a “Maximum Silk 
Floss Mattress.”’ 3est mattress in the 








world. Weighs 31 pounds, lasts a lifetime 
and never packs, Any size delivered, your 
station, freight prepaid, for $15. Send 
money order and we will ship  aaacnaiae 
Norfolk Mattress Co., Norfolk, V 

New Fertilizing Product, cheapest ever 
| offered. Contains all the lime needed for 
|} any kind land; makes cotton open on bot- 
toms; peanuts hard; keeps worms from cut- 


ting corn; prevents corn and cotton dying. 
Price $7 ton delivered your ‘station in 


car lots. Write New Bern Lime Company, 
New Bern, N. C. ‘ 





For Sale—Ground Limestone for acid and 
‘lime poor” soils. Fine grinding, 98 per cent 
carbonates. Thirty tons minimum carload, 
bulk or sacked, Low freight rates. Send 
15 cents in stamps for litmus paper for 
testing soil and book “Vetch, the King of 
Soil Builders.” Edmund A. Felder, 22 Ar- 
eade, Columbia, S, C 





FREE—‘“‘Where to Buy Farm Supplies,” 
a little booklet printed by us for the con- 
venience of merchants and farmers. It con- 
tains the names and addresses of most of 
our guaranteed advertisers and is a handy 
book of reference. Address Advertising De- 
partment, Progressive Farmer, and it will be 
cheerfully sent without cost to you. 





For Sale or Exchange—Five 
Standard-bred poultry; 
bators; one Cypher’s Out-door Brooder; one 
small National Cash Register; one McCor- 
mick Binder; two carloads of baled Oat 
Straw; two carloads of baled Corn Stover; 
Hasting’s hundred bushel seed oats, Will 
sell cheap or exchange for registered cat- 
tle or hogs, threshing machine, gasoline 
engine or anything of value that I can use. 
Address W. B. Spearman, Social Circle, Ga. 


varieties 
two Cypher’s Incu- 








(OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory Pe as 
to his honesty and busi r 

= 





P 





Sell Sesemieae trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga. 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry 
plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb roots; 
Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo. 
M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination, Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A, and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


Kudzu—The greatest permanent pasture 
plant known. Makes finest quality of hay; 
will yield 10 tons per acre. Try 100 plants 
and be convinced. Supply limited. Un- 
equaled as an arbor plant. 2 strong plants, 
postpaid, $1.25, special prices in quantities. 














W. G. Jennings, Carthage, N, C. 

Macklin’s Plants Now teady—Tomato, 
Pepper, and Egg Plants from extra select 
seed. , Write for prices. Cabbage, Lettuce, 


Bermuda Onion, and Beet, $1.25 per 1,000; 
5,000 for $5. By mail, postage paid, 40c. 
per 100. Sweet Potato plants, see separate 
ad, these columns, Catalog free. Wm, 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


nee een 

Money Lent on Scholarships — Positions 
guaranteed, $600-$900; fare paid. Piedmont 
Business Colle Be, Lynchburg, Va. 








Se holarships—At reduced rates, to fill va- 
cancies in Male College and Woman's Col- 





lege balance of session, Meridian College, 
Meridian, Miss. 
Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, ;, Short- 


hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
sc hool if you want to secure a good position. 




















Pew’ 


Farms for Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


Lots, Farms—E. R. ~MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


Two Tobacco Farms for Sale. 
rish, Coats, N. C. 


Small Improved Cotton Farm—At a bar- 
gain. Box 293, Coats, N. 
~ Bright Tobacco 
Write to Harris & Co., | 


~ 200 acres well 
good town, 








W. H. Par- 








lands for sale cheap. 
Burkeville, Va. 

improved, eight miles from 

Houses in good shape; $18 acre, 














terms easy. Write owner, S. Z. Williams, 
Ellaville, Ga. : 
~ $20 acre buys ys well improved 1,100-acre 


miles from town 
or further information write owner, 
Dixon, Ellaville, Ga. 

‘Sale—If you want a 
home, large or small, tell me 
have cheap or high priced 
about them. _ R. EB. Prince, | 


farm on graded road two 
1,600. . Fo 
H. A 


~ Farms For. 





country 
about it. 

lands. 
Raleigh, mB, <, 


Name Your ‘Farm—We 
sign for every good farm to which this paper 
goes. Write us the name of your farm and 
we will make sketch and prices free, Peters- 
burg Sign Works., Petersburg, Va. 





For Sale—South Georgia Farm Lands, 
Best agricultural section of the United 
States. In the heart of the Pecan belt. 


Great future to stock-raising. Tracts 50 to 
5,000 acres. Price $12.50 to $30 per acre. 
For particulars address Simpson & Philpot, 
Arlington, , Ga, 





Ge orgia—F or Sale: 9,700 Acres—Finest and 
best improved farm in Georgia; $30 acre, 
terms. , 735-acre and 475-acre extra fine and 


farm, near Americus, Ga.; $35 
acre, terms. Name what you want in farms. 
We have it. Will grant terms, English & 
P urvis, Americ us, Ga, 


improved 


Cut- Over Pine ‘Lands—in n Wayne County, 
farming, 


Civil Service, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, | Miss. For corn, ee ee ee aa 
typewriting, penmanship, telegraphy, etc, | stock raising, nuts, aa pPadte ake 35 
Real Western Union supplies used. Main is a ay rol a Sten weN oiGaars 
line wires, Positions secured. Write for par- oO is 5 4 
ticulars. Spence’s Business School, Golds- | liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
boro, N. C folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 

See ee | born, Sec’ y Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 
MISCELLANEOUS | Virginia “Farms —If you want a grain, 
= ag grass and stock farm; _ tobacco farm; cotton 

Now bookin ng “Berkshire pigs 3 “and Rose | farm: or a combination farm, we advise 
Comb Red eggs. Oak Grove Stock Farm, | that you do not buy until you have seen 
Mineral, Va. ; sd hat We have to offer, Splendid grade of 

"Poultry Supplies — ‘and Feed—Catalog free. | land at reasonable price. Write for descrip- 


Carolina Poultry Supply Company, 


Landis, 
North Carolina, 


tive catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Company, 


Chase City, Va. 








| Dept. D, Meridian, Miss. 


Ask me | 


want to make a| 















SELECTED 


SEAS 


ey PLANTING - ALL PEAS RE-CLEANED 





I have a few hundred bushels of each, 


Columbia, Webber and Keenan Cotton Seed 
for sale. These varieties have been kept im- 
proved by careful plant selection method, and are 
gorwn on our farm in northwest Ga., which 
helps to render them free from disease and makes 
them early maturing toa great extent. All these 

varieties are 114 inch length. 


Goldworth Farm, Villa Rica, Ga., 
FELIX WILLIAMS, Prop. 








Planting Cotton Seed, 


Improved Varieties 
Simpkins Prolific, King, Perry & Cook Im- 
proved. Carload and less carload quanti- 
ties. Write for our prices. 


W. A. Myatt, Jr., & Co., - Raleigh, N.C. 














BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


Only Pure Strain Carefully selected. Kept pure 40 
in United States years. No other variety grown on 
————————-_ plantation of 1500 acres. Pure seed 
Lem ag eg where different kinds are grown. 1 07. 15¢; 

2 02. 25c; 4 oz. 40c; 1-2 Ib. 60c; 1 Ib. $1; 5 Ibs. $4.50; 10 Ibs. 
$8.50 delivered 

Remit registered letter or money order. Send for 
Seed Annual. Manual on melon culture with all orders. 


M. I. BRANCH, Berzelia, Columbia Co., Ga. 


DEATON’S 
NATIVE 


Scientifically Bred 
For Twenty Years. 
TWO EARS and 
BIG EARS. 


Won prizes at eight exhibitions. Sample ear by 
Parcel Post for 20c. 75c per peck, $2.50 per bushel. 


JOHN DEATON, CARTHAGE, N. C. 























Miss S. M. ee bo Lin- 
coln Co., Mis mato 
Club girl, cleared $145. 00 O last 
season with this CANNING 
OUTFIT. 
government agents in teach- 
ing home canning. They re- 
quire neither stove nor fur- 
nace. Burn stove wood and 
have daily capacity of 400 to 
800 cans. Special prices for 
early orders. Address 


Farm Canning MachineCo., 
























Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions, Write describing 
property, naming lowest price. We help buy= 


ers locate desirable property free. American 
Investment Association, 91 Palace Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





For Sale—Farm of 400 acres, in high state 
of cultivation. Growing , timber, apple, 
peach and pear orchards, fine garden, good 
water, healthful location at junction of 
Southern and Virginian railroads, Entire 
farm well enclosed with wire fences. Good 
shipping facilities; good pastures. An ideal 
situation for stock farm, Mrs. H. B. Prince, 








Gray, Sussex Co., Va. 

“For Sale—96-acre farm in Piedmont sec- 
tion of Virginia, three and one-half miles 
from town, five miles from another, one 
mile from siding. Convenient to school and 
church. Good frame six-room house; well 
at door; henhouse, toolhouse, sheep barn, 
corncrib, sheds, barn 24 by 50, new flue 


tokacco barn, good vineyard, young orchard, 


40 acres in pasture, 30 in high state of cul- 
tivation, balance good timber. Price for 
| quick sale only $3,000. For particulars 


write, Ed, Marsh, owner, Keysville, Virginia, 








Route 4, 
We have several good and attractive 
homes especially adapted to the growth of 


fine bright tobacco, also grain, 
stock raising at from $15 to $35 per acre, 
good, easy terms, with good improvements, 
which in a good many cases are worth the 
price of the entire property. 
ceptionally fine climate, good pure water and 
good fertile soil; good crops are always cer- 
tain. Get our new illustrated catalogue, and 
see what our section has to offer you. There 
is no better place on earth to live or to in- 
vest your money. Write today. The Realty 
Co. of Virginia, Inc., Blackstone, Va. 


grass and 





Read the advertisements in this issue. 


We have an ex- . 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








THE MARKETS _ | 


* 
| RALEIGH MARKETS 
VC [ (Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
February 26 
> - 





Cotton 
HH Good middling 
Strict midd 
Midding 


Flour, Hay and Grain 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 


Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 
High grades 


e id Lower grades 
Corn—No. 2 white 

No. 2 mixed 

Timothy hay, per 


Provisions 
Snowdrift shortening 
Compound, tierce basis 
. Pure lard, tierce basis 
m 


Cheese, full cream 


F EF Ww ! ' E oa abe 
; L ye Hams, surgar-cured @20 «o 
N ~\ 5 
KS 


ae 


Reg. ribs, 40-45 . 12% @12%0 


TRADE MARK eS ee ae 
: SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record) 
February 25 
Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 


Total sales—bales 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton $28.50@29.00 
Cottonseed meal, per 28.50 


REGISTERED Cottonseed hulls, per ton, sacked 12.50 


NORFOLK COTTON 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
Virginia) 

~ . : February 27 
\\ \ " \ \ Good middling 
’ Strict middling 
FACTORIES \ : ‘ Middling .... 
o ie. ™‘~ Strict low middling 


Tone steady. 
Norfolk. VA. \ 


as | n RICHMOND LIVESTOCK 
stella e | (Report furnished by W. G. Lamber 

’ ve} EB \ eport furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
uw timo : L Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) s 
tov - N wr : February 23 
ol Aelel en Wala 5 Steers—Best, per cwt ..........$8.00@$8.25 

Medium 7.00@ 7.50 

, rn , 2 _Common to fair 5.00@ 6.75 
Charlotte N.C. “ak Heifers—Best, per cwt 50@ 8.00 


Medium to good 3.25 @ 





ue f Common to fair .. 5.00@ 
ae ‘ Cows—Best, per cwt., 3.00@ 
Columbia.S.C. Medium to good 5.00@ 
Common to fair 3.00@ 
cr Oxen, per cwt. wee 4.00@ 
Spartanburg,S.C. ' « en cer oo. aa 
‘ Calves—Extra, per cwt. -- 9.00@ 

7 Medium 7.50@ 
= —_ a : Dairy cows, per head .... .00@7 
Macon. GA : : } Hogs—Best, per cwt 9.00@ 
ee Good ~e 8.50@ 
Wel itiiielitc G A Sows and stags . 5.00@ 
9 ' Sheep—Best, per cwt 5.00@ 

Cotamon to fair ... 3.00@ 


Montgomery, ALA. tassbe 


RICHMOND TOBACCO 
(Report furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co.,, 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 





February 21 


We have passed through a@ week where 
the country was covered with ice and snow, 
and the snow has not yet disappeared, con- 

2 Ss ’ Ss a s sequently receipts have 


been only moderate 
as most of the tobacco that comes to thts 


” —_— market is hauled by wagons and the farm- 
on i= 2 « | ers found the roads impassable. We do not 
r “ & EJ look for large receipts next week as the con- 


ditions are the same at this writing; as soon, 
however, as we have a spell of warm weath- 
er and the snow melts we expect to see the 


eee ma 2 farmer sh their tobacco t arket 
IMPORTANT PUBLIC SALE | té have the ‘crop ‘off their hands before 
. | spring work begins. 
Wednesday & "Boaineme in pease tobacco is quiet, as 


Laursen Automatic Pump Company, Thursday, offerings are very small and when the loose 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. y 4 Mar. 25, 26, 944 | season is over we do not think that much 


more business will be done until the new 
Remember crop comes to market. 


Water supply for country homes can yx Re the Date. 
be made as perfect as any city home , eo emipereet the Con NEW YORK PRODUCE 
enjoys by installing our pump. gas 4 ers’ Association will (Reported by F, J. Root) 

. ‘ Bi sell at the Fine Stock February 24 
Operated by a fall from a spring, et ee Pavilion KansasCity Potatoes in bulk, per 180 pounds, $2.25¢ 
° 2 “of” A oc ards, Ome | 2.87; per bag, $2.50@2.65; sweets, $1.50@2, 
stream or artesian well. Automatic in . J hundred head of | Onions, white, large, per crate, $1.50@1.75; 
operation. No fuel or attendant re- 


high-class short- yellow, $2.75@3.25 per crate; red, per bag, 
quired. Write for our guarantee and 

















| horns—about 60 head of Bulls and 40 females, | $2.75 @3. 100 pounds, Cabbage, white, 
selected from 20 representative herdsin | $1.50@2 per barrel; red, $1,50@2.25 Arti- 
A 5 Kansas, Missouri and peepee, with = anemen, = ya $3@4. Anise, $ 
purpose in view of presenting such cattle as wi per basket. “lorida green or wax 
Thirty Day Free Trial Offer. supplythe respective needs of the Breeder, Farm- | $1.50@4. Beets, $1.50@2 per barrel for old, 
| er and Ranchman. For ecatalogs or other in- | or $3@5 per 100 bunches, Brussels sprouts, 
formation, address W. A. FORSYTHE, Sales | 12@18c per quart. Carrots, washed, per bar- 
Mgr., Greenwood, Mo. rel, $2.25@2.50, Celery, $1.25@2 per 12-inch 
NOURSE & CORWIN, General Agents, ~ — . standard « Cauliflower, $1.25@1.87 per 
Duroc-Jersey Red Hogs, S.C. By__ elimination | box, Chicory, $2@3 per barrel. Eggplants, 
* andinfusingnew | $2@3 per box. Escarol, $2@2.75 per barrel. 
Hendersonville, N. Cc. Rhode Island Red Chickens. blood, of the best | Endive, 18@20c per pound, Horseradish, $2 
lines, we have superior stock. Eggs, $1.50 for 15. | @5 per 100 pounds. Kale, 50@75ec per bar- 
| Prices on Durocs on request. rel. Kohlrabi, $3@5 per 100 bunches, Lete 
D. J. Simmons, R. 3, Timmonsville, S. C. tuce, $2.50@4 per barrel. Leeks, $3@6 per 


<< thes. Okra, $2@3.50 per carrier, 
9 = ysterplants, $5@6 per 100 bunches, Peas, 
- 24 yer basket for large. Parsley, $2@4 


Parsnips, $1.50@2 per 
Don’t buy a rod of fence for any purpose till you kno 3 per box. Romaine, 
Brown’s high quality and sensational money-saving Radishes, @1.50 
= Girect-from-factory prices. Hard, high carbon, coiled 
—— spring, basic open hearth wire, double galvanized. By 
— —s actual tests on thousands of farms Brown’s tence has 
= BE proved its wonderful superiority, Over 400,000 farmers ar 


Z = fo" UOSing more than 25 million rods, 13 CENTS PER ROD UP 
zz” Special Low Bargain Prices We pay THE FREIGHT 
~ Over 200 styles to select from for hogs, sheep, horses, cattle, poultry, rabbits, etc. 


We guarantee our lawn fences not only ch 
Ornamental Lawn Fence and Gates wood, but much more handsome and durable. 4 "3 a vy - 301% @21¢e: held, 29 
new catalog, bargain prices and samples of Brown Fence--ell free. Do it now. Extra creamery yutter, vV2a so ed 
THE GROWN FENCE &@ WIRE CO. Depot. 57 @30c; imitation creamery, 21@22. Country 
CLEVELAND, OHIO | 24¢ 
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yer 100 Ft 
s, $3.50@6.50 per barrel. 
per barrel. Cranberries, per 


Saves Labor, 
Saves Cuss Words 
Price 35c each or $3. 





4769 Louisville Ave., 


Lou 


per dozen, delivered to 
you. Try one and you 
will buy adoz. or more 
Louiville Axe &Tool Co. 


Saves Time, 

















I enjoy reading The Progressive Farmer | cash Vv heé No. 2 red, pe r bushel, $1.03; 
every week and always look forward to its | corn, 69@ hy mega pod ‘23 50@24 aeeais 
y rriti rartic . ey Thea seid 7 neat coming. Don’t see how I could do without pork, per barrel, 23.5 24. Me 
When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. it.—D. W. Wolfe, Jamison, 8. C. beef, $18@19. 











Saturday, March 7, 1914.] 


Adler’s: 


Famous No Money 
ed Down Free Trial 


5 rienoOffer 


A Reading Course in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 15 this issue) 





thrives on vetch grows also on the 
garden pea, but not on the clovers, 
and so on. 

These plants are, of course, all le- 
gumes. So are the black locust tree, 
and the wild senna of the pastures, 
| all of our garden beans, the wistaria 
vine, the delicate sweet pea, the wild | 
vetches of field and wood and many 
others. The legumes of importance 
to the farmer may be grouped into 
different classes as follows: 

I. Summer-Growing Annuals: Cow- 
pea, soy bean, lespedeza, velvet bean, 
peanut, garden beans of all kinds, 
garden and flowering peas, beggar- 
weed. 

Il. Winter - Growing 
Crimson clover, bur 
| vetches. 
| I. Biennial Hay and 


v 


wt Loony 
Saves You | *:;- 
$48.75). 


Time to Pay ; 


My Free 30-Day Trial 
—No Money Down— 
Your Own Time to Pay 
Offer Breaks All Records 





lore Cotton 


Mr. M. L. McRae, 
of McRae, Ga,, usi 

a fertilizer mixture in whic 
three-fourths of the ammonia 
was Cyanamid produced a cot- 
ton crop that averaged 2 bales 
to the acre, You can do the 
esame by using mixtures that 
contain Cyanamid. 


A { RS 


Mr, F. R, Mann 
of Jacksonville, 
Ga., using a fertilizer mixture 
in which three-fourths of the am- 
monia was Cyanamid harvested 
a corn crop that averaged over 
100 bushels to the acre, Mix- 
tures containing Cyanamid 
are the secret of bigger crops. 


sy 











Believing that every home ™ 
should have the elevating in- 
uence of music, I originated the 
Adler plan of selling organs—over 90,000 of these 
famous instruments are giving sweet music in the 
homes of the people. Send today for my Free Organ 
Catalog—learn how you can have the World’s Best 
gan—winner of highest prize at St. Louis World’s 
Fair—also winner of Gold Medal at National Con- 
servation Exposition, 1913, Knoxville, Tenn—sent 
to your home, without paying a cent down, for a 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Send no money until you decide to buy... Have it a 
month free. If you say you want to keep it, then pay 
me in small amounts at your convenience. 


Easy Payments No Burden To You 
No Interest—No Collectors 

The risk is all mine—and if at the end of a year the 
Adler fails to make good my every claim, I will refund 
every dollar you have paid. I give a 50-year guar- 
antee —longest made on any organ, I save you -75 
or more, because I sell: direct from the $1,000,000 
Adler Organ Factory (greatest in existence) wiping 


if 


Annuals: a ‘ 


clover, the 


+ ~ 
J 2. 
the kind that contain enough comp (ammonia) to produce a strong, healthy plant, WW . 
are especially necessary in growing Cotton and Corn. The form of nitrogen is also most &Xy 
aes ; . : iogorsant, for nitrogen is the most costly and easiest lost of all plant foods. Mr.E.E. GJ 
Red clover, sapling clover. Loh on dent Conn cn Ve a ah lg era is to os a at planting 
IV. Perennial, Ha : ne, of nitrogen} would probably o have some available at once,some »M 
ale , — and Pp nature alittle later on, and still more available as the growth of stalk and leaf neared completion.” fi 
Alfalfa, melilotus or sweet clover, = unis <eoned gn mye ig ren is can Teel. pre is organic iy form, 
whi ver, si rer. ole as a plant food, but the part that the plant does not use at once is 
hite clover, alsike clover converted in the soil into compounds that are not soluble in wateryy;miay a. Pst 
There are other legumes of some Senate Sante. Seaehe 2p neeged by the selwent. etect of aetetU YE LU UY 
action. 
value to farmers, and some of them— mn — 
sainfoin, for example, lentils and the 
lupines—are extensively grown in the 


Nitrogen is nearly three months, and 
Old World, but those in the above 


_, , RAINS CAN’T WASH IT AWAY 
Cyanamid, in a mixed fertilizer, keeps it in good mechanical con- 
list are the most valuable and most 
nt vers ee commonly gfown in this country. 


dition, prevents bag rotting and soil sourness. It is also rich in 
soil-sweetening lime and is of value as an insecticide. 
Write for results on any crop you may be interested _in and 
also for full details of the $700 Cyanamid Big Crop Contest. 
= It may be of interest, too, to note | 
that these legumes with their varied 
uses have been gathered from many 
countries. Red clover is from Eu- 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
rope and was first cultivated, so far | 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ATLANTA NASHVILLE 
as we know, in the sixteenth century. | 

Alfalfa was introduced into the 

Southwest by the early Spanish set- | 
| tlers of that section. Garden beans 

seem to be of South American origin. 
The cowpea came from India or 
| China; the soy bean at a later date 
from Japan. Garden peas are from 
Europe. The hairy vetch is from the | 
Old World, though many related sorts 
grow wild in this country. 


Pasture: 


yanamid is sold RX 
only in complete f} 
fertilizer mixtures. 
You can identify 
Cyanamid mixtures 
by the red and blue 
Cyanamid tag. It 
guarantees high 
SAN FRANCISCO grade fertilizer. 
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Every advantage of the old outfit 
and a lot of valuable new features. 


No Gin Brushes—Just One 
Moving Part—The Saw 
Cylinder 


Forty years of building is put in 
this perfected outfit. Simple, aeces- 
sible, durable, compact. Nothing 

s. to get out of order. No gin pulleys, 
no gin belts, no line shaft and the 
cheapest in the world to operate. 

Mr. Ginner, you have lots of competitors, 
haven’t you? You want to gin cheaper and 
better— Write us for information. 

Lummus Cotton Gin Company, 

COLUMBUS GEORGIA. 





Every Adler 

Piano shipped di- j forged 

rect from great $1.000,000 ON ~ Je 

Adler Factory to home at my} ‘ationa 
lowest factory prices. I save Seat Real 
you half—because the Adler Plan tion 5 teed of 
absolutely wipes out middle- pd rye 
men. 30 days’ free trial. ville, 1913. 


D Easy payment Write for Free 
Qp : 


an, Organ or Piano 
Book 
{ CL. 
Adler, Pres. 


Adler Mig. Co., ; 
5190 W. Chestnut St. Louisville, Ky. 
Send me —FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book O } Mark which 
Piano Book 0 you desire, 





What the Legumes Mean to the 
Farmer 
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ADDRESS heii I T IS hard to say just how much the 
See scl GEE SDs Gees aes mee EN legumes mean to the farmer, be- | 
cause it is hard to imagine how he 


DAIRY would get along without them. Even 
Ww | the poorest farmer depends to some 


extent upon them, and it is easy to 
We are now making a complete 





















































see why the good farmer will give 
them a permanent and a prominent 

; ‘i place in his rotation. There are le- 
line of business wagons. Our ve- 
hicles are built for style and dura- | 
bility. Good timber close to us, | 
cheap labor and little freight. You | 
get the advantage. Write for cuts | 
and prices. 


THE ROCK HILL 


BUGGY CO., 
Rock Hill, - - S.C. 


AGENTS $34 A Week 


An entirely new plan for selling guaran- 
teed hosiery formen,women and children. 

listyles'and grades. The most attrac- 
tive offer ever heard of. Agents having 
wonderful success. Mrs. M. Schurman 
sold $900 in her spare time; L. Davis sold 
$1160.40; C.G. Standiford averaging $10 
aday; Chas. Brineman making $6 a day. 
Write quick for particulars and free 
sample offer. THOMAS HOSIERY CO., 
655 Rome Street DAYTON, OHIO 














SOUTHERN 


Ls CANNER 


= 7 = r. 
GET A HOME CANNER. Then if the market isn't right, 
can your fruit and vegetables. Big FREE book explains 
all, Southern Canners, $3.75 to $180.00 Send pestal 
for catalogue of the better kind of canners. Southern 
Ganner & Evaporator Cc.,325 Main, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


p———— McKILLIP 
Veterinary College 


Chicago—Chartered 1892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college building containing every modern 
equipment. Sessions begin Sept. 10. 1913, The new 
U. 8S. Sanitary and Pure Food laws require large 
and increasing number of Veterinary Inspectors. 
(@ Write forCatalogand other information. 
George i’. McKillip, Sec., Dept. ) ,Wabash Ave., Chicago 




















When writing 
Progressive 


advertisers, 


mention 
Farmer. 


The 





gumes to suit almost every need of 
the farmer—summer crops and win- 
ter crops, hay and pasture and grain 
and food crops; crops that reseed 
themselves, as do lespedeza and bur 
clover; crops like alfalfa and white 
clover that stay on the land for 
years. There are legumes grown 
purely for the beauty of their blos- 
soms; others for human food; others 
as grain crops, and still others for 
the hay and pasture they yield. 
Some, like the cowpea and soy bean, 
require only two or three months to 
mature, and so are wonderfully use- 
ful to fill the short gaps between 
other crops. 

When it 
legumes rank highest of all 
crops, supplying the rarest and most 
valuable part of feeds, the protein; 
that they gather for themselves and 
for other crops the most expensive, 
most easily lost and often most 
needed element of plant food, nitro- 
gen—in short, that they perform the 
marvel of yielding the farmer a val- 
uable crop while making his land bet- 
ter, we can only wonder at such a 


| liberal provision of nature and at the 


shortsightedness and unappreciative- 
ness of the farmer who neglects these 
crops or forgets what they will do. 
And this is what every farmer does 
who chooses to grow only soil-deplet- 
ing sale crops—corn, or wheat, or 
cotton, or tobacco—and tries himself 


to do the hard job of keeping up the | 
| fertility 


of his soil while working 
against nature, instead of working 
with nature to keep his land full of 
humus and well supplied with nitro- 
gen and making success certain. 


is remembered that the | 
feed | 
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It’s Easy, Quick, Cheap 


‘‘Farm Powder is the easiest, quickest and cheapest means 


”? 


of removing stumps, 


repeated tests have proved. 


The 


Minnesota Experiment Station found explosives ‘‘blewstumps 
entirely out, broke them into pieces easily handled, and made 


clearing easy.’’ 


Clean up the stump lot in your spare time with 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


—Made especially for farm use and 
sold by dealers near you. Conven- 
ient—costs little—no experience 
needed—no money tied up in ex- 
pensive tools. Use Atlas Farm 
Powder to blast stumps and 
boulders, making idle land pay. 


Blast holes for tree plantigg—the 
quicker, cheaper way—and watch 
the trees outstrip those planted 
with a spade. Use it for subsoil- 
ing. Dig ditches with Farm 
Powder—a row of charges, a 
spark, and the work is dove! 


Send Coupon for Farm Book—FREE 


Our book, *‘ Better Farming,” 


will be helpful to every land owner. 


Shows how to improve soil, raise bigger crops, blast stumps and 


boulders, and do all kinds of work with Atlas F 


farm Powder. 


Worth money to any farmer. Fill out coupon and get it FREE. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPAN 


General 


Offices WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham , Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Lopis 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Send me your book, “‘ Better Farming.” 
I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 
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When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 





Why Farmer Henley’s“Thornhill” 


t Him Less 


~~ ARMER GRANT and Farm- 
Agr er Henley had been neigh- 
~~ bors for nigh onto thirty 

. % years. We will call these 

two Farmer Grant ‘and 
Farmer Henley, simply be- 
cause these are not their names. 

Side by side, they each had lived 
and worked and prospered. Their 
farms met at the Three Chop Road, 
and were as much alike as two peas. 
Each could point with pride to a good 
farm acquired by the work of hands 
and:‘brain and heart. Honest toil had 
won for each a fair portion of worldly 
goods. 

Grant was known as a very close 
buyer—a hard trader, you might say. 
He bought almost entirely on price. 
Because he always hunted bargains— 
bargains sometimes hunted him. 

The kerosene engine that wouldn’t 
run on kerosene—or anything else for 
that matter—the grey mare, whose tail : 
came out in his hands, and whose teeth bore evidence of recent filing, were 
a few instances of when bargains hunted Grant. 

Yet, an auction flag, a cut price, was to Grant as a dragon fly to trout. 

Henley was rather different. Some called him a little extravagaut. 
Certain it was, that he bought the best advertised—guaranteed—articles. 
Certain it was, too, that he seldom, if ever, was “stung.” If he bought the 
best, he got his money’s worth. His implements lasted longer—did better 
work. He didn’t have to try new ones so often. And that was probably 
why his credit at the bank was even better than was the credit of Grant. — 

One morning they met where the roads crossed. Each drew up, driving 
a brand spanking new wagon. “So, you’ve gone and got a new wagon, 
said Grant. “Where did you get it?” e 

“Tt’s a ‘Thornhill’,” answered Henley; “I bought it at Blank & Co.’s. Its 
the guaranteed wagon and the lightest running thing on wheels. I see you 
hitched up to a new one, too; what kind of a wagon is your’s < . 

“Yep; it’s a Noname wagon,” said Grant, as he cut a semi-circle out of 
his plug of tobacco and spat on the bay mare’s back. “I think I beat you, too. 
I don’t buy wagons blindfolded—not me. She cost me just $45.50. It hasn’t 
got the reputation of a ‘Thornhill’—nor the price, either—but it looks just as 
good to me, and I saved a few dollars by buying it. It’s pretty slick-looking, 
eh? And, Tom, she’ll be running as long as that wagon of yours.” 

Henley just said “Maybe,” as he drove on. 

And, indeed, Grant’s wagon, with it’s new paint, did look almost as good 
as Henley’s “Thornhill.” But, only time can tell the tale that makes owners 
sad or glad—only wear brings satisfaction or dissatisfaction, 

Sometimes they drove to market together—again they met at the station— 
and always Grant prided himself upon his better bargain. 

Henley didn’t discuss it—just said “Maybe.” 

Paint is a beautifier. It makes most things look better than they are. 
It’s a mask that conceals defects—a cloak beneath which a myriad flaws can 
hide. 

And Henley knew it well. 

The glamour of the paint was long since gone, when one day Grant drove 
to town with Henley, and each driving equally well loaded wagons. Eighteen 
long miles stretched before them, and eighteen seemingly longer miles coming 
back. Grant always drove good horses—horses as good as Henley’s—and 
there was usually no lagging—no flagging—in getting their loads to town. 

But with half the road behind them, Grant’s team seemed to be tiring 
fast, and Henley slowed down, too. Again and again, Grant had to slow 
down before eighteen miles passed by. 

In putting up the teams, the strength of Grant’s horses seemed spent, 
but Henley’s team was in good condition. 

Back to the farm next day with 
a load of supplies, the same thing hap- 
pened again. Grant coaxed his horses 
—then goaded them on—to keep pace 
with Henley’s flying team, and finally 
muttered about his heavy load. 

“Let’s swap teams,” said Henley, 
looking back at Grant’s wagon and 
smiling. 

“For what?” said his neighbor, 

Grant. 

“Just an idea of mine—maybe it'll 

Ip.” 
Right in the road they unhitched— 
and hitched—and drove on up the 
Three Chop, with Grant’s horses hitch- 
ed to Henley’s “Thornhill” and Hen- 
ley’s horses hitched to Grant’s Noname 
wagon; and Grant still had trouble, 
even with Henley’s horses. His wagon 
pulled hard on the team, and while sis 
horses, when hitched to Henley’s 
“Thornhill,” made him take the. dust. 


But the life of Farmer 
Perplexity scrawled itself across 


Grant's “Bargain” was o’er. 


his face. Henley was waiting for him 
smiling, after unhitching, when Grant 
drove up. 

“Grant, why don’t you fix that 
front gear of yours; that’s out of line. 
That’s what’s causing the hard pulling 
of your wagon, that you blame on the 
horses. It’s working the life out of 
your team, and the flesh off of ’em.”? 

“Look here,” he said, and pointed 
to the front hound plate. “A hound 
plate, made like that, will give way 
after considerable use. Your gears 
get out of line, then, your horses have 
to work their tongues out.” 

“How do you keep yours in line?” 
questioned Grant. 

“The gears of a ‘Thornhill” wagon 
don’t get out of line, Grant. My 
wagon has a big hound plate, made of 
malleable iron, braced to the hounds 
at every point. No amount of rough 
use will budge it—the gears can never 
get out of line. This hound plate 
makes the wagon cost a little more, 
but it’s worth $25.00 to any owner? 
Grant’s wagon went to the shop. And so it went. Sometimes on the 

arm, sometimes in town, but mostly on the road between, Grant had trouble 
with his wagon. 

nce it was the skein breaking at the axle—and littering the road with 
madam’s eggs—and bringing maledictions upon his head. Again, it was a 
wheel that went to pieces, that tried both his team and his temper. 

Already he had substituted a home-made wagon-bed, for the one that 
once so brightly flashed along the road, garbed in gaudy paint. 

__ Farmer Henley had no trouble with his “Thornhill.” His wagon was 

still running lightly without signs of much wear, no decay. But the life of 
Farmer Grant’s “bargain” wagon was over. 
: Alone, one moriing, Grant drove in to Blank’s and asked-to see a 
‘Thornhill’ wagon, and the merchant showed him a “Thornhill”’—showed 
him the long sleeve skeins of malleable iron, that can’t break—showed why 
the axle can’t break, at the skein. 

He showed Grant the malleable front hound plate, thariks to which 


Henley’s wagon didn’t pull the life out of his horses. Understanding dawned 
in Grant’s brain. 


Farmer Henley’s “Thorn- 
hill” was still running lightly. 


At first glance the advantage of the bolsters trussed with iron was not 
so plain, but when Blank explained that the iron plates ran the entire length 
of the bolster, instead of just a few inches along top and bottom—when he 
explained that these two plates were connected by rivets that ran clear thru 
the bolster—when he explained the cup and saucer arrangement that takes 
the strain off the King bolt—Grant was quick to see the advantage 

“The ‘Thornhill’ plant,” said Blanks, “is right in the heart of ‘the hard- 
wood region. Tough Highland Hickory and Oak grows up the hillsides 
almost at their doors; much of it is hauled into their yards in wagons 

_ The wood stock is dried under shelter from three to five years : 
dries in it, giving it a strength akin to steel. - 

The spokes are made of the strongest hickory that grows—for the hub 
and felloes, they use the sturdy, white oak. For very dry regions, that 
wreck ordinary wagon wheels, they use felloes of Bois D’Arc. which is 
proot against dry climates, and every wooden part is treated to insure it’s 
not being affected by climate. That long sleeve skein—that malleable front 
hound plate—that wear-proof bed—and bolsters trussed with iron, were de- 
signed to overcome weaknesses of wagons that have been bothering you.” 

\W\ hen Grant drove up to Henley’s home, it was not a Noname a“ 
but a “Thornhill”—he had hitched to his team - 

Unsmilingly, neighbor Henley looked at him 

It’s a beauty,” said Henley; “I don’t know when I’ll ever get a new one. 
My ‘Thornhill” wagon looks like it 

will never wear out—it’s good for 
many years yet, and besides, there’s 
only one wagon I’d rather have—and 
if this wagon wears out, I’ll get one.” 

“What kind is it?” queried Grant, 
amazed. 


The sap 


ame wagon— 


And Henley answered— 
A new ‘Thornhill, ” 


_ If you want the wagon that 
is cheapest in the end, because 
it costs you less per year of 
service—then write us for the 
name of a dealer in your. local- 
ity, who will supply you with 
this guaranteed wagon and get 
our interesting book on wagons 


Thornhill Wagon Compan 


Box 77 


Lynchburg, Va. 








